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PREFACE 

Most people, who know the Biviera, picture it in 
¥rinter or spring. I, on the contrary, shall speak of it 
in autumn, when the grapes are hanging in purple or 
green clusters, and the trees are laden with figs and 
chestnuts, and golden oranges b^n to glow among the 
dark glossy leaves. It is thus I always dream of that 
southern land, and, in spite of the charms which clothe 
it in the better known season, it is thus that I shall 
always love it best. 

It is in autumn that you have the glory to yourself, 
and, if you are by nature an anchorite, as I am, solitude 
is essential to complete happines& It takes a certain 
amount of space to enjoy oneself in the delirious 
fashion demanded by the Riviera, and in autumn 
there is plenty of space. 

Then, too, everyone is so pleased to see you. The 
peasants (who always take us for a couple of wandering 
postcard photographers) have any amount of time to 
tell us about their lives, their families, their legends, 
the little stories which make each place so sweet and 
homelike. 

And the Sunsets ! It is worth the whole journey to 
Cannes to see the mountains of the Moors lying like 
black velvet against the flaming dahlia of the western 
sky, and the ghostly islands floating upon the sea of 
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PREFACE 

glass. In fact, the Biviera in autumn is the loveliest 
land on earth, and there is scarcely anyone there but 
oneself to see it. 

So in this little book I have jotted down a few of 
the impressions gathered from two autumnal rambles, 
hoping that some who, like myself, prefer to visit a 
country in its natural state, may be induced to follow 
my example, and spend an autumn holiday in the 
Riviera. 

The book has no sequence. It consists of mere 
detached fragments; glimpses, caught in passing, of 
old walled towns and feudal fortresses, of gorges, and 
rivers, and ancient churches, of happy peasants, and 
forgotten saints, in fact of anything which struck my 
fancy, and which I thought might strike that of my 
readers. 

There are many places I should have liked to have 
spoken about, well-known places, which would have 
been interesting to visit, but it is impossible to do 
more, in one short volume, than take a hasty glance 
at this wonderful southern land. 

So, with this word of introduction, I shall open the 
pages of the old notebook I always keep in my pocket, 
and try to give you some idea of the weeks we spent 
the last two autumns rambling about the Riviera. 



FRANCES M. GOSTLINQ. 



Babninoham, Wobthino, 
Septmber 1914. 
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CHAPTEE I 
THE JOURNEY DOWN 

Dieppe — Ljon — Vienne — Avignon — The Cran — MaraeilleB — 
Story of ito foundation — Saint Lazanu at Marseilles — 
Arriyal at Nice. 

SiPTSMBBB was closing in with mists and shadows. 
Even sunny Worthing looked sad and autumnal. It 
had heen a wet summer^ and the leaves had fallen 
early, as though the trees wanted to go to sleep and 
forget. The marigolds, dahlias, petunias, and the rest 
of the pretty people who usually make our little town 
BO gay, were sick and weary with battling against the 
wind and rain, and lay helplessly about ; their beauty 
gone, no comfort either to themselves or others. It 
was time to put our garden to bed, and flit southward. 
I have never lost my affection for the Newhaven 
route J}o France. How well I remember the first time 
we crossed ! My father had hired a little house in the 
suburbs of Dieppe; and we all went there together, 
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RAMBLES ABOUT THE RIVIERA 

starting from London one June evening. It was 
years ago, when the Channel boats were very different 
from the luxurious turbine steamers of to-day. But 
the sea was the same, the sea, and the stars, and the 
white moon sailing in the slate-blue sky. I remember 
my father telling us stories about the little white 
clouds, how they were sheep running away from the 
Oreat Bear, and how the moon was the shepherd. 
Somehow he always seemed to know about such 
things. I thought of it all the other night, as we 
steamed out of the harbour, and found ourselves alone 
in the mysterious silvery waste. There was the sea 
heaving and dimpling like molten silver, and above, 
in the blue fields of heaven, the very same shepherd 
moon guarding the same flock of fleecy sheep. 

It is always a straii^e short night this passage from 
England to France. No sooner have we fallen asleep 
than we are roused by the news that we are nearing 
Dieppe, and, scrambling on to the mocmlit deck, come 
face to face with a vision of ghostly cliffs, ink-black 
piers, jetties dotted with lights, till presently we glide 
into the harbour to find ourselves among the shipping, 
a tall crucifix towering above on the right ; and to the 
left the curious old fishermen's town of Pollet. 

This night arrival at Dieppe is always fascinating. 
The iridescent waters of the basin, as the lights 
sparkle and flash, the crouching forms of the porters, 
black as demons, waiting to pounce down on the hap- 
less passengers, the great foreign-looking calvary, the 
smell of tar and fish, the refreshment room with its 
good French coffee, the waiting train, its slow progress 
through vthe silent streets, the mystery of the sleeping 
houses, the memories which come thronging in upon 
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DIEPPE 

one, of Charles de Maretz and hia famous assault in 
1435, when he took Dieppe from the English, and gave 
it back to Charles vn. ; of Henry of Navarre who, 
retreating before the army of the League, found shelter 
here, among his " bons Dieppois," and took up his stand 
in that old castle you may see on the height, to the 
west of the town. 

As you pass to your compartment you may meet the 
ghost of the Protestant martyr Le Blond, burned at 
Dieppe in 1534; or catch a glimpse of Madame la 
Duchess de Longueville, disguised as a man, escaping 
to her English boat waiting by the quay. These old 
Channel ports, whether French or English, are full of 
reminiscences. . . . And so, once more, darkness, dreams, 
and the rushing and screaming of the engine. . . . 

Presently the steamy windows grew pale grey, white ! 
We roused ourselves, let down one of the sashes, and a 
fresh breath blew in from the frosty meadows, where 
a red sun was rising over the windings of the Seine. 
Peasants were going to work, long waggons, drawn by 
white horses, were making their slow way toward the 
city. Now the country began merging into market- 
gardens, houses were becoming more numerous, we 
found ourselves passing through the fortifications, and 
lo ! — Paria 

Such a strange Paris, the stem laborious reality 
which underlies the gay frivolity of the pleasure-loving 
city. The work girls, as they come pouring out of the 
station, look shrivelled and old, and shiver in their 
foolish little coats and tight skirts. Some of them 
are walking with sweethearts or brothers, but the 
burden of the coming day is upon them, and they do 
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not laugh and talk, as they will in the evening, when 
their work is over. 

The night joumej had tired us, and as soon as we 
had breakfasted, and established ourselves in the 
comfortable carriage of the P.L.M. Railway, with 
our cameras, bags, rugs, coats, and pillows disposed 
to our liking, we settled ourselves down, with a sigh 
of content, for our ten hours' journey southward. The 
slow rhythmical swing of the long carriage soon had 
its effect, and I slept. When I woke we were running 
beside a broad full river, which I recognised as the 
Yonne. There were the rows of poplars, and beyond, 
the road along which we had motored two years pre- 
viously on our way to Provence. 

After a wet English summer it is a wonderful thing 
to witness the birth, life, and death of a perfect day. 
Through the long hours the sun shone in upon us, 
filling the air with gold dust, and lighting up the 
Madonna-like face of a young Italian girl, who sat 
at the farther end of the compartment. Even the 
crowded corridors were gay, the sashes down, the 
air fresh and dry. At lunch our little table was 
flooded with sunshine, and we sat watching the land- 
scape as it flew past, the long rows of trees, the hill- 
sides covered with vines, and patches of beet, till we 
had to move to make room for le troisiime dijeimer, and 
foimd our staggering way back to our compartment. 

The Italian girl had been joined by her father and 
little sister, and was prosaically devouring rolls and 
smoked ham. She told me they had been to London, 
but it had poured all the time and had not agreed 
with papa, so after three days they ran away. 

The father had a terrible coi^h, and a skin like 
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parchment, but the girls were lovely, with aof t blaok 
hair, and fleeh like warm ivorj. After they had 
finished eating, the elder brushed the crumbs from her 
black dress, and settled herself into her comer once 
more, with her clear-cut profile against the blue 
curtain; while the little sister nestled in her arms. 
It was a living SaphaeL 

" Elle fait toujours la b^b^ ! ** said the elder girl, as 
she caught me watching them. *' I have to be maman 
to her as well as sister," she added wistfully, and the 
black dresses told the rest 

We reached I^on just as the sun was about to set 
behind the mountains of the west He waited long 
enough to show us the marriage of the Sadne with old 
Father Bhone, then, drawing a gossamer curtain over 
his face, sank behind the purple hills. And the rivers 
lay in their great bridal bed arched over by the bridges. 
Stately and white they lay there, stained with an opal 
flush, which faded, even as we watched, to the glimmer- 
ing iadefinite pewter of the twilight rivers of the 
South. . . . 

Vienne^ crowded between the river and the steep 
cliff! We run through the midst of the town on a 
level with the upper windows of the houses, and can 
watch the children being put to bed. A picturesque 
place is Vienna Allobrogum, that "very ornate and 
powerful colony "of the Bomans, with its temple to 
Augustus, and tomb of Pontius Pilate. . . . 

Now once more we have gained the open country to 
find the valleys full of mist, and, silhouetted against the 
sky, the dark forms of cypress and olive trees, with 
church towers, castles, villages lying above the broad 
river. When the moon rises they will all grow black 
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as ink, and the river will gleam and glisten with 
diamond dust. Even now, where the trees lie like 
black lace against the indigo east, I can see a light 
growing in the horizon. A moment, and she rises, 
her face like a shield of burnished copper, a southern 
moon, with no resemblance to our pale northern queen. 
Indeed, I find myself speaking of her as him, like some 
ancient Babylonian, who believed the moon to be the 
father of the sun himself. It must have been of some 
such moon that the poet was thinking when he wrote — 

*' There's not a trace upon her face of diffidence or shyness I " 

Well, and here we are at Avignon, and glad of our 
supper and night's rest at the Hdtel Crillon of happy 
memory ! The old city is as wonderful as ever. One 
is never disappointed with Avignon. There is always 
something to do, someone to visit, some fresh view to 
photograph, some old book to pick up ckez Madame 
RouTnanUU. And when next morning we have to start 
off once more on our travels, we find it harder than 
ever to leave the glorious old city of the popes. 

A compartment strewn with baby clothes, papers, 
toys, little lu^age of all kinds, a fat maman, two 
great twin girls, a baby boy with water on the brain, 
and an untidy but very pathetic old grandmother who 
acts as nurse and playfellow to the baby. Mam^in 
is still quite young, and would be pretty if she were 
less stout. Grandmama, on the other hand, is worn 
to a shadow, and no wonder, for the baby gives her not 
a moment's peace. Her efforts to conciliate only irritate 
him, and he stretches out his bony little arms crying 
continuously, " Maman ! maman 1 " 
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From time to time bis mother, withoat raising her 
eyes from her novel, answers, '* Mon petit loup," and 
becomes once more absorbed The twins take no 
notice of anybodj or anything, save a bag of bnns 
thej are eating. It is the poor old granny who has to 
snfifer. She twists her tired face into aU manner of 
contortions, makes a mask of a newspaper and plays 
peep-bo, all to no avail. Then she offers a cake, bat 
the baby hurls it savagely to the ground. " Mais c'est 
un pain-pam ! " she cries in her poor old quavering 
voice, " petit serpent, le g&teau est bon I " and to prove 
the truth of her words she pretends to eat it. But 
the baby is not to be taken in, and merely kicks and 
screams to get to maman, who finally, with a very 
ill grace, puts down the book, and takes him into her 
ample lap, where he sits looking out, with his watery 
little eyeSy at the landscape. And so we arrive at 
Aries, where they all descend into the arms of papa, 
and we are left to continue our way across the Crau 
— the strange, the hideous Crau, the great desert of 
boulders, flung out of heaven by Zeus against the 
ligurians who were attacking his son Herakles. 

I know nothing so weirdly monotonous as the Crau. 
Imagine a huge plain, flat and limitless as the ocean, 
and almost as uninhabited and uncultivated. Across 
it, like a procession of mourners, march interminable 
lines of cypress trees, planted to protect the railway 
from the ferocity of the winds which make this desert 
their special rendezvous. Lenthdric, who knows more 
about the geological history of Southern France than 
most people, says that the phenomenon of the Crau 
was caused by one of those gigantic cataclysms which, 
in the early history of our planet, changed, in a few 
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days, the whole aspect of a country. This particular 
inundation came rushing down from the upper regions 
of the Durance, bringing with it mud, stones, even great 
rocks, which the frantic waters tore from the sides of 
the Alps as they seethed past It must have been a 
veritable avalanche, which rushed out of the Gorge of 
Lamanon upon the defenceless country, turning it into 
a sea of boulders, the *' Campus lapideus " of Pliny. 

We had been travelling over this desolate region for 
some time, when, almost suddenly, the aspect of the 
country changed. A slope of red earth, with olive 
trees set in rows, and, stretching away into the distance, 
bounded by misty hills, the blue-grey waters of the 
Etang de Berre! Then the sun began to glitter and 
gleam on the water, the hills grew purple, and the sky 
more blue, till we found ourselves entering that strange 
and beautiful fairyland which lies along the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean, and is known as La Gdte 
d'Azur. 

A long tunnel, colours yet more vivid, far below a 
blue sea breaking over a mole, a sense of creeping 
downward into a great city, whose presence, even now, 
reveals itself in the gathering bouses and broad track 
of railway lines, and behold, we are in Marseilles. 

For some of us the very name has a magical sound. 
Is it not from old Mas ScUia we still, when visiting 
the enchanted East, take ship ; not, it is true, in the 
fifty-oared boats of the Fhoceans, described by 
Herodotus, but in the none less effective and distinctly 
more commodious vessels of the Messagerie, or P. & 0. 
line ? Is not Marseilles the place where many of us 
first view the Mediterranean of our schoolday dreams, 
and realise that we are at last among the glories of the 
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South? And what memories hannt Marseilleel No 
city in France has a more ancient historj. 

It begins with the legend of the old Celto-Iigurian 
chief, Nannus, and his fair daughter, Oyptis, and of the 
Phocean lover, Protis, who came sailing along the coast 
from far Ionia. This huge Marseilles we are entering 
is the twentieth-century representative of the little 
town which Protis and Gyptis built on the site given 
them, as a marriage portion, by the old chief, their 
father. And there is the story of how, later, the 
ligurians, growing jealous of the rapid growth of the 
Oreek city, tried to take it by strategy, during the 
feast of Flora, sending waggons laden with flowers, 
beneath which armed men lay concealed. Some of 
these dark-eyed women, we see laughing and talking 
on the quays, are no doubt descended from that ligurian 
maiden who betrayed the plot to her Phocean lover, 
and so saved the new city. 

Ages passed, and other Greek settlers arrived, bring- 
ing with them com, wine, and olive trees, till then, it 
is said, unknown in Western Europe, and the people 
of Mas Salia became expert in the manufacture of 
jewellery, and soap, the first soap in the world, accord- 
ing to Pliny ! 

As to religion, they worshipped all the gods of 
Olympus, but especially the Delphic Apollo, and 
Diana of Ephesus, a statue of whom, together with 
a priestess called Aristarchea, accompanied the first 
colony under Protis. The site of the temples of these 
Greek divinities was probably on the Butte des 
Moulins, the hill to the north of the present Cathedral. 
It was the centre of the ancient city, the acropolis, 
dear to the hearts of the first settlers as a reminder of 
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that other hill in far-off Athens where Btood the 
houses of their gods. 

And so Marseilles grew and prospered, and all the 
world — Greeks, Romans, people from the east — came 
flockiug to the new city, to find the images of the Greek 
gods stamped on the coins, the Bull of Diana the 
recognised arms of the town, the Ionian tongue the 
language of the city. And never did Marseilles become 
altogether Roman. Even when the rest of the province 
fell under the sway of Italy, when Hellenic Aries lost 
her individuality, and became the seat of a Roman 
Emperor, Marseilles remained Greek. According to 
Lucian, horrible sacrifices were made to the goddess 
on the Butte des Moulins : there is the account I have 
read somewhere of a human victim, a sort of scapegoat, 
which it was once the custom to offer at Marseilles, 
some wretched beggar, who sold himself for the purpose. 
For weeks he was kept in luxury at the public expense, 
well fed, well clothed, well housed. On the appointed 
day, dressed in festive robes, and crowned with garlands, 
he was led through the streets of old Marseilles, the 
people showering curses upon him, till the procession 
reached the public place, where a great bonfire had been 
lighted, and there the miserable creature was roasted 
alive, to expiate the sins of his fellows. 

To the south of Le Vieux Port, just at the foot of 
the hill, lies the Place Saint Victor. It was here in 
ancient times that the cemetery was situated; the 
whole rock is still honeycombed with passages and 
tombs. We know what respect the ancients paid to 
the dead. During life, human beings seemed to count 
for nothing, but once dead, even the pauper, the prisoner, 
the executed criminal became in a measure sacred, 
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and his tomb inviolable. It was therefore customary 
for proscribed persons, in times of persecution, to take 
refuge among the tombs, and thus the catacombs 
became the resort of the first Christians. 

But we have no time to-day to visit the Crypt of 
Saint- Victor, where Lazarus, first Bishop of Marseilles, 
used to assemble his disciples and teach them the new 
faith. Neither can we walk along the Old Port, the 
scene of the frightful siege, when Marseilles, taken by 
the £ing of Anigon, was given up for three long days 
to the unrestrained- cruelty of the Spanish soldiers. 
And we must not stay to search out the streets where, 
later, the plague raged so fiercely. Marseilles, though 
it has few antiquities, is so full of interest that it is 
worthy of more than the passing glimpse we can spare 
it this year. For the present we have but time to cross 
the great station and catch the Nice rapids. 

The country between Marseilles and Nice, as seen 
from the train, is so well known that it is scarcely worth 
describing. We have all looked down from our dusty 
carriages, and envied the peasants working in the breezy 
vineyards, their blue blouses or aprons contrasting with 
the vivid reds and greens of the autumnal leaves. We 
have made the same exclamations as we caught sight 
of the first palms, the first orange trees ; have remarked 
how the umbrella pines remind us of Italy ; have lost 
our heads over the red rocks, the blue sea, the little 
whitewashed cottages rising like islands out of the 
level ground where the olives grow in ranks. I re- 
member one fairy bay, girdled with pines, where the 
water was so blue and smooth that it looked like a 
turquoise silk dress, edged with the dark lace flouncing 
of the trees. And above was ... a white-walled 
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cemetery ! For even in this Paradiee people have to 
die ! As the thought crossed my mind I tamed, and 
glanced round the carriage. It seemed no longer empty. 
The faces of all the friends who had gone south in search 
of life and health looked back at me from the dark 
cushions. Some still continue to take the long painful 
journey, some have given it up and are trying to keep 
body and soul together a little longer among the fc^ 
and mists of an English winter, and some have gone to 
the Land where there is no need of that white- walled 
enclosure on the cliff. 

At Toulon we leave the sea for a while, and enter 
the savage region called the Mountains of the Moors. 
It was among these wooded heights that the Saracens 
took refuge when they had been driven from the more 
inhabited districts. At Fraxinet, or La Garde Fr^net 
as it is now called, they made their last stand, and for 
long harassed the country. The memory of those 
frightful times has never died away, and the Moimtains 
of the Moors are still full of legends of the invaders. 
We will go there presently, on foot, which is the only 
satisfactory way of seeing any country, and try to find 
traces of Les Maure& 

At Saint Raphael we come once more upon the coast, 
and thenceforth pass from one vision of beauty to 
another. It is a delirious dream of crimson, green, and 
sapphire blue ; for red is the earth, and red the rocks, 
red as a ruby, red as the heart of a glowing sunset, and 
green are the huge umbrella pines, vivid, eternal, like 
great tussocks of verdant moss set up on their stately 
stems, and the blue is nothing, can be nothing else but 
the living scintillating blue of the Mediterranean, domed 
by the southern sky I 
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There is Naponle, or Neapolis, with its mined tower, 
the Ad Horrea mentioned in the Soman Itinerary of 
Provence, one of the stations on the Aorelian Waj for 
supplying the Boman army with food Not long since 
when digging the foundations for some modem building 
they came across the old storehouses, still strong and 
well ventilated as when the soldiers' food was stored 
there two thousand years ago. The castle itself, which 
probably grew up on the site of an old Boman fortress, 
was destroyed, like most other ProveuQal antiqiiities, by 
the Saracens, in the thirteenth century. 

A tunnel or two, alternating with fairy bays, and we 
reach Cannes with its palms and white palaces, and the 
L^rens lying away in the blue waters. . . . Then 
Antibee, . . . and before we realise it, we have steamed 
into a great station, and hear the porters shouting, — 
Nice! 
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CHAPTER II 

Nice — Early hiBtory — The Castle Rock — Siege of Nice in 1543 
— The Cemetery — Old Nice — The flower market — Eze — 
ChezleTdbac. 

At the corner of the Hue Bertoni Ib a tall white 
house, built, like moet of the houses in Nice, of hollow 
bricks and stucco. If you enter the great street door, 
you will find yourself in a broad archway leading to a 
garden, while another door, to the right, conducts you 
to the staircase. Mounting upward you come to a third 
portal on which is a card intimating that the flat to 
which it gives entrance belongs to Mademoiselle Balbs. 
It was, in fact, with Mademoiselle that we had 
arranged to install ourselves, and when we had taken 
a survey of our little domain, and packed our luggage 
away, we found we had, as usual, fallen on our feet 
For there was all the difference in the world between 
a great cosmopolitan hotel, half shut up to boot, as is 
the case at Nice in autumn, and this cosy home-hke 
apartment. We had it all to ourselves, for Mademoiselle, 
who was Protestant and very devout, lived a busy life 
among her poor people, leaving us to the care of her 
stout honne Marie, who saw that we wanted for nothing. 
It was a delightful sunny place in the centre of the 
town. From our bedroom we looked down into the Bue 
Bertoniy a street of many restaurants, not the gorgeous 
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palaces we ufioally associate with Nice, but homelj 
places where the Niqois of limited means took their 
evening meal. The menu with its price was fixed up 
at each door, and the blinds left undrawn that the 
passer-by might be attracted by the bright interiors, 
and little tables covered with their clean cloths. There 
was the Bestaurant d'Espagne at 2 frs. 50 c; the 
Franqais, the Fourmi, still cheaper ; and, quite near to 
our end, a workman's restaurant, where you might dine 
for almost nothing at alL And when the guests went 
home we could hear their voices, hemmed in by the 
high walls of the houses, as far as the Avenue de la 
Gare. 

The sitting-room of Mademoiselle looked out over 
the courtyard, called by courtesy the garden. It was 
in this room that we had our rolls and coffee, and 
sometimes, if it turned out a wet evening, our dinner. 
It was a pink- walled apartment, the furniture covered 
in chaste white dimity. There were frilled muslin 
curtains at the windows, and little offerings from 
former guests on the walls and mantelshelf. In fact, 
it reminded one of the parlour of some convent, and 
Mademoiselle, in spite of her pronounced Protestant 
opinions, was quite of the religieuse type, tall, thin, silent, 
and devout. I think it must have been the first time she 
had ever had a man staying in the house, and it put 
her in a flutter of excitement. When she handed my 
husband the hall door key she blushed quite crimson, as 
though there rose before her a vision of all the nai^hty 
reasons why some gentlemen stay out late. But she 
grew used to him at last, and when, some days after 
our arrival, we joined her for the first time at her 
frugal dinner, even ventured to speak to him now and 
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again, though always with that Madonna-like droop of 
the eyelids, and half-averted head, which recalled the 
mediffival saint. 

Nice, modem Nice, is a handsome city, huge, gay, ex- 
pensive, and, from an antiquarian point of view, rather 
uninteresting. If you have a taste for shopping, 
luxurious living, fashionable dressing, money spending, 
and time wasting, you may pass a winter very agree- 
ably at Nice, for it is a regular Babylon of. fashion. 

But there is another Nice, almost unknown to the 
foreigners who frequent the Promenade des Anglais and 
the palatial hotels at Cimiez. And yet it lies not a 
stone's throw from the Place Mass^na. I found my 
way there on the morning after my arrival. We had 
been loitering aimlessly about the gardens, already tired 
of the splendid monotony of palms, and cannas, when 
presently we found ourselves on the Quai du Midi near 
those curious flat-roofed houses, called Les Terrasses, 
whence Millin enjoyed his " coup d'oeil ravissant." It 
was not one of the scintillating mornings one associates 
with the Biviera. The sea was grey rather than blue, 
and a faint haze lay over the water, giving it just that 
touch of mystery one sometimes longs for on the Cote 
d'Azur. Before us loomed the Castle Bock, and at its 
foot the little cove of les PoTushettes, It was here, on 
the shelving beach, that the first Greek settlers drew 
up their boats, just as fishermen do to-day. They were 
colonists from Marseilles, and with them they brought 
an image of their goddess, Diana of Ephesus. With 
her powerful aid they finally conquered the people of 
the land, the Ligurians, who for so long had had 
their stronghold on the great rock above. But it was 
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a hard struggle, and when, finally, the aborigines were 
driven out, and the Greeks built their Acropolis on the 
ruins of the old encampment, they called the place Nike 
or Victory, in memory of the great deliverance their 
goddess had brought them, and Nike it remained — ^Nike 
or Nice, the Place of the Victory. 

We climbed, presently, by the great stairway, to the 
top of the rock, and found what must once have been 
some interesting remains of the mediaeval castle. But 
unfortunately the ruins have been repaired and 
decorated and turned into a public garden, while, on 
what was once the donjon keep, booths for the sale of 
tourist mementoes are set up. Still, it is a beautiful 
quiet spot, where one may sit unmolested by bands or 
motor cars, and think of the old days before Nice 
became a fashionable winter resort. 

As I have said, in very early times, the Ligurians, 
who were the first inhabitants of Nice, had their 
dwellings on or in this Bock of the Castle ; and, later, 
it is probable that the earliest Greek settlers lived 
there. But as times became more settled they began 
spreading down into the plain, and the old hill town 
became a mere fortress to be used in time of need. 
And a fortress it remained, developing, as centuries 
followed each other, into a great and impregnable 
castle. 

Ab for Nice itself, it shared the vicissitudes of the 
other towns of the Northern Mediterranean coast, was 
conquered by the Goths, the Visigoths, the Franks, the 
Eomans, the Lombards, the Saracens. like all border 
cities it was a bone of contention between France and 
Italy, sometimes belonging to the Dukes of Savoy, 
sometimes to the Kings of France. But the sympathies 
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of the NiQois were far more Italian than French, and 
most of the history of Nice is connected with the efforts 
made by the inhabitants to defend themselves against 
France. 

It was in 1543, during the reign of Francis i., that 
one of the most stirring episodes connected with this 
castle took place. The French had united with the 
Turks, under Kheir-ed-Din Barbarossa, ruler of Algiers. 
Already they had ravaged the coasts of Italy, and now 
met before Nice, held just then on behalf of the Duke 
of Savoy. Barbarossa, in spite of his hundred ships, 
was not anxious to begin the siege, not knowing how 
his allies would behave. The Turks had no opinion of 
the French soldiers; they had heard how they had 
already been beaten back by the Genoese under Andr4 
Doria, scarcely escaping with their lives. However, 
after a little hesitation, the struggle began. The town 
was soon taken, the Turks capturing 2500 prisoners, 
whose fate is too terrible to contemplate. But the 
castle, the old castle upon whose ruins we are sitting 
this autumn morning, still held out. Built on its 
inaccessible rock, dominating the sea and the surround- 
ing country, it was impossible to undermine it, equally 
impossible to bombard it, and almost as hopeless to 
attempt to storm it The commander, a veteran who 
had grown white in the service of his master, the Duke, 
had taken a mighty oath to die rather than yield. 

"My name is Montfort," he replied, when called 
upon by the Due d'Enghien and Barbarossa to give in 
his submission — '' my name is Montfort, the arms of my 
house are stakes, and my device ' I must hold fast J " 

In vain the Turkish leader raised his great culverins 
against the castle. The defenders riddled the sand- 
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bags, on which the machines had been raised, with 
bullets, 80 that they sank down, and the sand, carried 
by the wind, blew into the enemies' eyes and blinded 
them. So the garrison continued to hold out, till one 
day a shout was raised, for, from the donjon roof, some- 
one had caught sight of the ships of the Duke of Savoy, 
as they came sailing over the blue waters. And a cry 
of dismay broke from the besiegers, who hastened dis- 
comfited to their vessels, and, spreading their sails, 
made off with all speed to Constantinople. 

Sitting up there in the sunshine, we think of all 
manner of people connected with the castle — Lords 
Grimaldi, Dukes of Savoy, Popes, Kings. Last of all, 
we remember the Duke of Berwick, that "Grand 
Diable Anglais," son of James IL and Arabella Churchill 
His dark handsome face, so like that of his grandfather, 
Charles i., rises vividly before us as we look around. 
For it was he who made the castle the heap of ruins it 
is to-day ! 

From the Castle Hill there is a way leading down 
past the cemetery. A strange un-English cemetery! 
The dead lie in tombs cut in the rock, with little 
marble chapels set in front, each with its tiny altar, 
upon which is a cross, flowers, and often a portrait of the 
deceased. Above is carved the name of the family, and 
sometimes an inscription such as the following : — 

« Mais il ^tait da monde 
Oil leB plus bellee chosee 

Ont le pire deetin, 
Julien a vecu ce que vivent les rosea 

L'espace d'un matin 1 " 

Some of the chapels are quite magnificent, having 
been set up A perpdttdU, as they inform us in letters of 
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gold; others are not yet occupied. Some have little 
black curtains drawn over the entrances, and one or 
two are closed in by bronze doors. I should like to see 
it by moonlight. It must be a weird experience to 
wander down the alleys, between the rows of white 
marble chapels, and call the dead forth by their names. 
I am sure that I should see more than one black curtain 
lifted by a skeleton hand, bronze doors would silently 
open, and, behind every altar, the stone, closing the tomb, 
would roll away to allow the ghostly occupant to come 
forth and gaze upon me as I passed. I should want 
some very strong-minded person with me ! 

It was almost midday as we left the cemetery, and 
found our way down into the old city which lies at the 
foot of the Castle Bock. The steep path gradually 
changes into a steeper street, broad and ill-paved. The 
trees and stone walls give way to high shabby houses, 
till we find ourselves in the maze of crooked lanes, 
deep courts, and staircase alleys which constitute old 
Nice. The houses are mostly built in six storeys, so 
that the streets run like deep cafions, between high 
walls covered with their green shutters, bird cages, 
fluttering cloths, blankets of every colour. Here and 
there a vine has been trained across, or a blue or brown 
sailcloth stretched from house to house, to protect some 
vegetable stall from the sun ; and the women lean from 
their windows laughing or quarrelling with their opposite 
neighbours, calling down to the children from time to 
time. It is best to walk in the middle of the street or 
you may find yourself drenched with a bowl of dirty 
water before you know where you are. And when a 
waggon passes, what shouting and excitement! The 
women and children scatter like a flock of chickens, 
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sheltering in the first doorway they can find, or flat- 
tening themselves against the wall, while the wheels go 
past within an inch of their toes. At intervals, streets 
lead up to the castle, narrow stairways, where fat old 
women with blue aprons, and tightly woimd black hair, 
sit sewing and gossiping. Sometimes the main street 
breaks into a little square, shadowed by an ancient 
tree, beneath which sit the fishwives. Here it meets 
with other narrow thoroughfares, which go meandering 
and twisting in yet more intricate confusion, till they 
open on to the quay where the fruit and flower market 
is held every morning. 

All my readers will know the Nice flower market, 
with its carnations, and violets, and roses. In the early 
morning, beneath the glittering southern sky, it is one 
of the chief wonders of this Mediterranean shore. But 
this morning the quay is deserted, save for the ordinary 
passers-by, for the flowers have long ago been sold, and 
are already far on their way to markets of the north. 
I met some of them a few weeks since, outside Victoria 
Station, a little company of pink carnations. It was 
foggy, an east wind was blowing, and they looked so 
homeless and desolate among the hurrying crowd of 
foreigners, that I could not help buying them to take 
to an old countryman of theirs who was lying sick in 
the French Hospital in Shaftesbury Avenue. His face 
lighted up as he saw them. " They are from Provence," 
said he, and a mist came into his eyes as he looked at 
the wilted flowers, for he too was an exile in a foreign 
land. 

A few miles to the east of Nice, perched on a high 
and almost inaccessible cliff, is the ancient fortress of 
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Eze. One comes upon it when driving along the 
Comiche Boad, though even then it keeps itself proudly 
aloof and has to be approached on foot. For ourselves 
we reached Eze from the lower road, and a stiff climb 
we found it. For some distance we clambered up the 
side of the cliff, treading the rosemary under foot till 
the air was perfumed like a church after a festival. It 
was a misty afternoon, with the sun shining through 
clouda As we mounted higher the grey-blue waters 
below spread out farther and farther to infinity, and the 
profiles of the headlands and promontories rose trans- 
parent against the western sky. Suddenly the path 
turned and plunged into a wild rocky gorge. Up and 
up we clambered, while up behind us floated the mist, 
a thick hot mist, a grey fog, which blotted out the sea, 
the cliffs, filled the valley, up which we were making 
our way. Just before it closed in upon us we looked 
upward, and there, high on the summit of a towering 
crag, we saw Eze. But only for a moment ; then the 
fog wrapped us in its stifling folds and left us to 
stumble on blindly. 

It was quite sudden when at last we reached it. A 
sound of voices coming from the cloud above us, a cow 
bell, the barking of a dog, and still nothing to be seen 
but a yard or two of rough track leading from the fog 
below into the fog above. Next moment we found 
ourselves on a little terrace in front of a frowning gate- 
way, which I afterwards discovered to be /a Forte du 
Maure. 

" Mauvais temps," remarked a voice, and peering in 
the direction whence it came we made out the forms of 
two old men seated on the wall smoking. 

" Is there an inn ? " we panted anxiously, realising 
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the hopelessness of discovering anything for ourselves 
in such weather, and were assured that we should find 
what we required au bureau de iaiae. 

Le bureau was quite in character with the place, built, 
like Bahab's house, on, or in, the outer wall of the town, 
so that from the window you looked straight down into 
nothingness. If you fell out you would drop into the 
sea, for all I know, for below is a void filled, just now, 
by rolling billows of grey unfathomable fog. Sitting 
there the room seemed, like Mahomet's cofiin, to be 
hanging between heaven and earth ! 

There were women in the dark low shop, and an 
Italian pedlar, drunk but still handsome. There were 
many things for sale besides tobacco ; for instance, 
macaroni, rat traps, sardines, shoes, eggs, postcards, 
lemonade, wine. Over the counter hung a parafiSn 
lamp, which obtruded itself offensively, together with 
unseen stores of bacon and cheese. 

Above all there were the women, dark handsome 
Saracenic women, with inscrutable eyes, and raven 
hair. I wonder if Bahab herself kept a general store 
on the walls of Jericho ? Our arrival out of the fog, 
at that time of the evening, seemed to surprise them. 
Where had we come from ? Nice ? Mon Dieu ! it was 
a long walk I They wondered whether we should find 
our way down in the fog, the path was very rough. 

" Yes,** said I, " but we are not in an automobile 1 " 

The observation seemed to tickle the pedlar's sense 
of humour, and he laughed again and again im- 
moderately. '' No, no 1 '* said he, poking my husband 
in the ribs, " it is not a road for an automobile 1 " and 
again he burst into an uncontrollable fit of chuckles. 
They had come to a unanimous conclusion that we 
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were English, but could not agree about my age, BeJuxh 
giving it as her opinion that I was forty, the other 
woman and the pedlar maintaining that I must be 
younger to walk so far. 

The women, after a time, lost their suspicions of us, 
and told stories of Eze. 

" It is not always sombre as it is to-day," said Bahdb' 
^ Often the sun is so strong that the Devil comes here 
to pick strawberries when hell grows a little too 
hot ! " 

Like most places which have been the centre of 
pagan cults, Eze is haunted by these legends of the 
Evil One. He has left his mark on certain rocks ; the 
very fog we were experiencing arises from his cauldron. 
Above all, he once built his bridge over the ravine 
which separates the village from the opposite hill, and 
was rewarded for his service in the usual ungrateful 
manner, a black sheep-dog taking the place of the 
himian sacrifice he had, as the ancient god of the 
valley, every right to expect. 

Presently the pedlar, who had long ago lost what 
little French he started with, proposed that, if we 
waited till he had finished his last cognac, he would, 
for a consideration, show us the way down. It was an 
embarrassing suggestion, and leaving it undecided, we 
paid our reckoning and vanished back into the fog. 

It was just the evening to see Eze. Fortified by the 
wine and lemonade we stumbled about blindly, groping 
our way past evil-smelling doorways, and beneath 
mighty bastions. Arches spanned the ncurrow streets, 
steps led upward and onward. Now and then a light 
would gleam from a window and show us ancient 
machicolated walls, or the basement of a Saracenic 
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tower. Somewhere near the summit of the rock we 
came upon a church, closed, silqnt, and dark. On the 
wall a notice was posted — ' 

La Troupe Arabs, 
Ben Menadi 
4000 places. 

The church probably occupies the site of still older 
worshipping places, perhaps the temple of the goddess 
Isis, after whom £ze was named, and the mosque which 
the Saracen invaders erected in the middle of the eighth 
century. 

We managed to avoid the pedlar, and as the sudden 
dusk fell, turning the grey fog into a black funeral pall, 
issued from the Porte du Maure and began our down- 
ward wav. The pedlar was right. It was not a road for 
a motor. The only possible method was to fix one's eyes 
on the next step and plunge forward into the unknown. 
I do not know which was preferable, the rough boulder- 
strewn track above, or the slimy mud of the forest path 
which followed. The trunks of the pine trees rose on 
either side, in ghostly ranks, and as we slipped and 
floundered downward, lightning began to flash, thunder 
boomed and rattled. Then, quite suddenly, we stepped 
down out of the cloud, and saw, lying far, far below, 
Yillefranche with its lines of glittering lamps, the lights 
of battleships dancing on the water, and the semaphore 
flashing its message out to sea. 
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CHAPTER III 

L'Escar^ne — Legend — Luceram — Foundation of Luceram — 
Early history — Piera Cava — Return to Nice. 

A GORGEOUS autumn morning I The stout bonne Marie 
has served our breakfast at six o'clock, and at half-past 
we start off, into the sunshine, for Piera Caya. Nice is 
already awake, and the flower market in all its glory. 
Our great motor — we had engaged our places the night 
before — ^is continually being stopped on its boisterous 
way through the streets, now by a sand-cart which 
must be emptied before we can proceed, now by a 
waggon of fir-cones which refuses to move out of the 
way ; now a company of soldiers on rough and unkempt 
horses forms a seemingly impassable banier. Finally, 
after stopping to fill up with petrol — one has always 
to take the precaution of filling up outside a town 
rather than in, to avoid the Octroi — we branch off to 
the right, and so up into the mountains. 

The villages lie in the sunshine, among the vine- 
draped pergolas, and giant olive trees, whose delicate 
silvery foliage is exquisite against the grey rock and 
pale October sky. Their gnarled and twisted trunks 
line the road like a procession of old and crippled 
beggars at some Breton festival. They reach out their 
deformed arms imploringly to us as we pass. And all 
the while, through the lichen-tinted leaves, the royal 
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purple of the mountains can be seen, for we are mount- 
ing higher, and the world of Nice and the rest of the 
Biviera lie far below, out of sight and forgotten. Oh, 
the glory of the mountains, the freshness of the air, the 
life-giving energy of the sunshine ! 

Here is TEscarine, wonderful, with its bridge and 
ancient church. I heard a story at TEscarine of a 
peasant who caught the Devil in a tub of birdlime. Sir 
Nick had been giving a world of trouble to the good 
people of the district. It was the old story of drunken 
husbands and rebellious wives, and the Devil as usual 
sat on the fence and encouraged both sides. An old 
man had just died, a notorious evil liver, and Satan was 
on his way to fetch the wicked soul. 

I think it was a man of Contes who contrived the 
thing. Leading his donkey, laden with a tub full of 
birdlime, the wily Contois set out for TEscar^ne. It 
was night, and so black he could scarcely see a step 
in front of him. Suddenly, two flaming eyes shone 
through the darkness, and the peasant found himself 
caught by the throat It was just as he intended, Satan 
had mistaken him for the old reprobate of TEscar^ne. 
Shaking the Devil off, he seized the tub, and held it in 
front of him as Satan was about to make his second 
spring. Next moment he had the Devil fast limed, and 
was slipping a stole, which he had had the precaution 
to dip in holy water, round the monster's neck. From 
that time things b^an to mend. The women became 
tractable, and the men confined their drinking to 
Sundays and festivals, and when at last the Devil 
escaped from his confinement he went down to the 
coast, where he found plenty to occupy him at Nice and 
Monte Carlo. 
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Above TEscarfene the valley narrowed down to a gorge, 
and the towering cliffs on either side were veiled in 
foliage, scarlet, crimson, and orange. We felt as though 
we were threading our way into the innermost recesses 
of Aladdin's palace, so gorgeous were the tints with 
which nature had decked this remote valley. Once, 
among the jewelled bushes, we came upon two mules 
with gay trappings, and a couple of handsome dark- 
eyed women in blue skirts, their broad fiat straw hats 
slung over their arms : and in the very heart of the glen, 
just where the cliffs seemed to meet and bar further 
progress, Luceram surged up from the depths, like an 
incredible fairy fortress. 

It is said that ages ago some tribe, wandering in the 
depths of the valley, having given themselves up for 
lost, happened suddenly to glance upward and saw a 
fire shining on high. "See the light!" they cried. 
And when later they founded their village on the rock 
where the miraculous fire had appeared, they called the 
settlement LuuMram or the Place of light. 

Imagine a gorge so deep and narrow that, unless one 
is standing on the bridge that spans it, one cannot catch 
a glimpse of the torrent which can be heard foaming 
below. Jutting from the enormous wall is a crag, and 
on this crag some brigand chief of old has built his 
eyrie. It is a ruin now, but in the course of ages 
houses have gathered in the lower crannies of the rock, 
climbing up, one over another, till they reach the ruined 
castle and the church. 

Until comparatively lately no wheeled traffic came 
to Luceram, but mule tracks from all parts met and 
still meet here, climbing the village to the tiny flojct^ 
and branching out in all directions. You can see them 
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winding over the mountains, the laden mules pick- 
ing their way like goats among the rocks and 
boulders. 

Manj, manj times has Luceram changed owners 
since man first took it from the beasts, and established 
his dwelling on the great rock. It became a Soman 
outpost, was conquered successivelj by the Groths, the 
Burgundians, the Lombards, the Franks, the Saracens. 
And all these conquerors have left their mark on the 
people of Luceram. They are a strange mixed race, 
dark-eyed, dark-skinned, bold and sturdy. From their 
Saracen conquerors they have inherited certain customs, 
notably a curious dance, a sort of gallop called the 
Mauresque, which they perform to the sound of a fife 
and a drum. 

I do not think I am more nervous than most people, 
but if I went again to Fiera Cava I should mount the 
road beyond Luceram on foot. It is a series of hairpin 
turns of the most startling description, and when our 
motor met a waggon drawn by four skittish horses it 
was not pleasant. 

But the colours ! As we rose higher, and the hills 
sank lower, we seemed to enter a new world, a world 
which the fashionable traveller through these regions 
never sees, for few visit the Riviera in autumn. A 
blue mist arose and hid the country through which we 
were passing, leaving us alone on the hillside with the 
road going still upward. And all around were the 
rainbow mountains. Sometimes, through an orange- 
tinted chestnut or scarlet medlar, we would catch 
sight of a blue scintillating radiance, very far off in the 
south, and remember that the same sun was shining on 
the Mediterranean, at Nice and Monte Carlo. But for 
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the most part we were alone with the trees and the 
mountains and the sweet fresh southern air. 

Alone, for when we reached Piera Cava there was 
no one staying thera All this glorj had apparently 
been arranged for our special benefit. These chest- 
nuts and wild cherries had donned their gorgeous 
Oriental wrappings for the sake of a couple of mad 
English, who chose to visit the Riviera in the deadest 
part of the dead season. And the sun smiled down 
upon us, and the little wild pinks gathered round to 
stare up at us, till we felt almost ashamed to think 
that dear old Mother Earth had taken so much trouble 
on our account. 

I am sitting on the very highest point among all the 
splendour. One feels transfigured, a new life runs 
through one's veins. The sun is hot, drawing out the 
scent of the pines, the wind from the snow mountains 
blows cool and delicious, a faint breath of the sea 
touches one's lips with salt, one wants to shout, to laugh, 
to do something foolish and mad. 

There is an inn at Piera Cava, indeed I am afraid I 
must call it an hotel ! Antonia told us of its merits in 
glowing terms. Antonia was somewhat of a character. 
Her enthusiasm for Piera Cava knew no bounds. 

''If you could have seen me when I came here, 
Madame," she said. '' A mere bag of skin and bones. 
And now, will you believe it, forty-six bedrooms to 
arrange in the season, and thirty-five breakfasts to 
take up, not counting the hot water! Assistance? 
pas du tout ! I am never tired in this air. Besides, 
as I say to Madame, what is the use of young girls. 
Their heads will all the time be turned towards the 
barracks." 
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She told of a poUriruiire who arrived very ill, ** so 
ill that we all exclaimed, as she descended from the 
carriage, ' Ah, Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! ' For three 
seasons she came, and now this year she has not 
arrived! Why? She has no need! And there was 
the baby from Tunis. ..." In fact, it was like reading 
the report of some air-cure establishment ! Then she 
spoke of the hot summer with its flowers, of the winter 
days with their frost and snow, of the avalanches that 
rushed down from the mountains sweeping all before 
them, of the ski-ing and sledging, when the great 
fires roared up the chimneys. " And always the sun, 
Madame, always the sun." When I told her that I 
was going to write a book about it all, she grew so 
enthusiastic that she left her work and took us out into 
the painted woods, where we found young girls washing 
by the streams, and knitting women wandering with 
their goats and cows. And I heard of the old, old days 
when Piera Cava was nothing but a tiny hamlet, and 
Za Seine Jeanne, that great heroine of Provence, used 
to come and spend the summers thera 

Then, as the shadows began to grow longer, the gold 
more vivid, the metallic mountains transparent and 
ethereal, we set off on our way homeward, the great car 
poking its nose inquisitively over the precipices in the 
blood-curdling fashion of its kind. It was even worse 
going down than up. One had a clearer view of the 
kind of death which awaited one supposing anything 
went wrong with the brakes. However, all went well, 
and in course of time we reached Luceram, where, 
after offering thanks to the gods of the mountains for 
a safe deliverance, we proceeded, by easy gradient, past 
I'Escar&ne to Nice. 
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It is always startling to find oneself back in a citj 
after a day in the country. Everyone is strolling 
about the lighted streets, looking into the shops, the 
caf^s, listening to the music, reading TEcIaireur. It is so 
bright, and noisy, so giddy and inconsequent after the 
solemn mountains and black pine woods, that one feels 
awkward and self-conscious, as a wild man of the woods 
might feel, at finding himself set down in Hyde Park in 
the midst of the season. 

There was a poor old waiter at our restaurant who 
must have been getting to the end of his tether. Every- 
one seemed to hustle and put upon him. Yet he always 
had a pleasant smile for us, however late we came in. 
I don't know why I remember him on that particular 
evening. Perhaps he was even more pathetic than 
usual. I always wonder what becomes of old waiters 
when they get really past work ? They are like old 
horses, no one wants them. The more they need rest 
and comfort, the harder they have to work and the 
worse they are paid. They dare not complain, for if 
they lose one place Grod knows whether they will get 
another. And so they toil on, from daybreak to 
midnight, fetching and carrying, laying and clearing, 
dusting and polishing! Oh, the weary round, the 
tired backs, the aching feet of the poor old worn-out 
waiters ! 
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CHAPTER IV 

Monastery of Saint Pons — Legend — TonTettes—Levens— Louise 
— UEt^—Le Boutaou — The story of La Pierre Toamarelle 
— Notre Dame des Pr^s — La Pierre des Morts^Betnm to 
Nice. 

Among her other attractions, and they are many, Nice 
has the advantage of being easy to get away from. A 
short walk to the Place Mass^na, and one finds an 
electric tram starting for almost anywhere. 

It had been raining that morning, but it was not yet 
eight o'clock, and the weather was already showing signs 
of clearing. The washerwomen were laying out their 
linen to dry on the stony bed of the Paillon, and there 
was a breadth of blue over the Castle Bock enough to 
make breeches for at least three Dutchmen. Our com- 
partment — the tram consisted of several, quite a little 
train, in fact — ^was crowded with women, returning, 
with empty baskets, from the daily market. Each had 
a big blue or black apron with bulging pockets, in one 
of which she kept her big cotton handkerchief, in the 
other her market book. Opposite sat a couple of old 
crones, from Falicon, wonderful, bent, shapeless, tooth- 
less, with rough black hair gathered up anyhow before 
daybreak, their skin like leather, yet with a certain 
beauty lingering in their dark eyes and clear-cut 
profiles, calling to mind their Greek origin. We were 
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passii^ the Abbey of Saint Pons, and I turned to my 
neighbours inquiringly. One of them had taken from 
her pocket a roll, and was munching it between her 
toothless gums. The other was busy making up her 
accounts. 

" It is the Monastery of St. Pons/' said the first old 
woman, after she had swallowed a mouthful of roll. 

''It's not a monastery now/' corrected the other, 
putting her book in her pocket and preparing to join 
in the conversation. " (Test une maison defous,*^ 

" But it was a monastery," persisted the other, " and 
a pity it isn't now, to my thinking. Monks are better 
for the country than lunatics." 

I asked who founded the monastery, but they could 
not tell me. All they knew was, that Saint Pons was 
''a seigneur who had his head cut off there, at the 
time of the Revolution, when so many lost their 
heads 1 " 

" It went sailing down the river, so I've heard," said 
the first speaker, " with a lighted candle on each side, 
till it reached the sea, and floated away to Marseilles, 
where they buried it in the Abbey of Saint Victor." 

I looked up at the picturesque building, so infinitely 
older than the Revolution, and thought of that Pontius 
or Pons, the Roman Prefect in whose honour it had 
been built. He had become converted to Christianity, 
and in his zeal for the new faith, began destroying the 
idols he had until so lately adored. It was at Cimiez 
that he dwelt, Cimiez with its amphitheatre, and 
attendant abominations, Roman, as Nice was Greek. 
Here in the very arena where he had seen the 
Christians martyred, the Prefect, after his conver- 
sion, was himself beheaded, and a great Benedictine 
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monastery grew up near the place of his martyrdom. 
It is said to have been founded by a certain Bishop 
' Siagrus, supposed by some to have been a nephew of 
Charlemagne. During the Revolution it was trans- 
formed into a hospital, and is now, as the old woman 
said, a lunatic asylum. Near by are the remains of a 
watercourse, called by the suggestive name Source du 
Temple, perhaps, who knows, the very temple where 
Pontius destroyed the idols, and so called down upon 
himself the wrath of the priests of Cimiez. 

I am recalled to my surroundings by the shrill 
scream of the tram as it rounds a comer, and find 
myself back in this throng of well-to-do twentieth- 
century French peasants. A baby cries, and its mother 
stuffs a cake into its mouth. She is a smart young 
woman from Saint Andr^, the village with the ruined 
castle which we are now approaching. The old women 
have b^un chattering among themselves, like a yard 
full of hens, and there is no chance of asking them 
about Antoine and Gaspard de Revel who, it is said, 
built that old castle on the hill. Who were they, 
these brothers ? What was their story ? I have never 
been able to find out. The old ladies opposite knew 
more about the robbers who, in the wild days following 
the outbreak of the Revolution, lived in the great cave 
behind the mill of Falicon. One of them told me how 
her grandmother had been stopped on her way from 
market, by two of these bandits, Italian deserters from 
Bonaparte's army, but had been set free at the price 
of a kiss. 

The gorge is growing more and more magnificent, 
the rocks almost meeting overhead, grey rocks clothed 
in a mantle of green, orange, and scarlet. After 
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Falicoiii where most of the women descend, the moun- 
tains grow even higher, and we have to thread our 
waj in and out of the gorges, as though we were 
following some clue. Presently the precipices draw 
back, there are hillsides terraced for vines, fig trees 
laden with purple fruit, a cypress or two. It is 
Tourettes, the charming daughter of that grim fortress 
town, the Roman Oppidum Tourettarum, which we 
can see crowning the lofty hill to the east. It was at 
the Castle of Les Tourettes that the high and mighty 
seigneur, Annibal Grimaldi, Comte de Bueil, was 
murdered on the 8th of January 1621. 

He had rebelled against his suzerain, the Duke of 
Savoy, declaring that he would rather be strangled by 
a Turk than live under the rule of the Duke. So, when 
the Italian army pursued him to his stronghold at 
Tourettes, with the grim humour of the times they 
took a Turkish executioner with them. For three or 
four days the castle held out, but it was not well 
enough provisioned to sustain a long siege, and had 
to capitulate. So the Lord Annibal was strangled as 
he sat in his arm-chair, and his body hanged head 
downwards beside the castle gata 

We stopped at Tourettes for an hour or so, and had 
some breakfast, at a funny little caf^ down by the 
tram line. I don't think it was really an inn at all, 
and at first, when we asked for something to eat, the 
woman merely shrugged her shoulders. 

" Have you nothing ? " I inquired. 

The woman suggested eggs, olives, cheese. 

*' But that is excellent. And figs ? " 

Yes, she had figs, certainly if we cared for them, and 
for grapea . . . She indicated the trellis beneath which 
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a table was set, and I could see the huge black and 
green clusters hanging luxuriantly. So we seated our- 
selves, and immediately the household awoke. One 
daughter rushed off to fetch eggs, a neighbour, who was 
standing by, remembered that she had some sardines, 
a boy was sent up into a tree opposite to gather figs, 
the old woman herself roused the fire, and from some 
comer unearthed a loaf, made one year when they 
happened to have a good harvest And there were 
olives, and wine of the country, and butter and cheese, 
and to crown all an omelette aujambon, the very remem- 
brance of which makes my mouth water. 

We fed in public, like the old kings of France, all 
those who had taken part in the preparation of the 
meal being anxious to see how we enjoyed it. 

Just as we began, a dog, who had evidently heard 
that some foreigners were banqueting in the village, 
made his appearance, and gracefully partook of the 
meal, acting indeed as our taster. And oh, the figs! 
the grapes ! If one Uved here one would certainly be 
a v^etarian save for that soup^on of Jambon in the 
omelette ! 

When we could eat no more, we rose, and made our 
way up to the castle, mounting by the very path taken 
by Lord Annibal Qrimaldi on that sorrowful day when 
he fled from the Duke of Savoy. 

The old village is a ruin, the peasants having deserted 
the rock, on which it is built, for the valley. No one 
inhabits it now save ghosts and one or two families who 
are too poor to live anywhere else. Perhaps it was 
because I had just been reading the story of the murder, 
in Papon, that the place seemed so uncanny. The sun 
was shining gaily, the breeze rustling the leaves of the 
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vines which draped the fronts of some of the houses, 
and ran riot across the narrow streets, lizards darted 
over the walls, and one or Iwo chickens pecked about 
among the fallen stones ; everywhere was life ! Yet to 
me it seemed as if death still hung over the village. 
Surely the peasants had but just fled. It was the 
Duke's soldiers who had wrecked these houses and 
broken down the walls ! . . . 

By the time we reached the castle, on the top of the 
rock, we were almost prepared to find the Lord Annibal 
hanging there head downward. To our surprise the 
old dwelling was still inhabited. A bell hung beside 
the gate, but we hesitated to pull it, though I should 
dearly have liked to know whether the room, where the 
murder took place, still exists. 

Instead, we seated ourselves beneath two great olive 
trees, so old that they were almost bald, and must 
certainly have been standing there at the time of the 
siege. 

From the back of the castle there is a wonderful 
view over the mountains to that other ruined village, 
Ch&teauneuf, whence the road descends into the valley 
of Conte& It is a splendid walk, but for that day we 
had decided to go on to Levens, so we turned and 
began making our way back into the valley. We had 
already reached the terrace, which must have witnessed 
stirring scenes when the sentinels, peering over the 
walls, saw the enemy coming up the valley, when we 
met a woman. It was strange to see anyone in that 
lonely place, and I think she felt the same, for she 
stared at us distrustfully for a minute or two as if 
she half took us for ghosts. When, however, I began 
asking her about the castle she brightened, and talked 
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eagerly, glad perhaps to exercise her toDgue. She was 
a woman of Nice, a widow, and only lived at Tourettes 
because she could not afford to live anywhere else. 

" Ghosts ? I believe you ! The place is full of ghosts ! 
But then one has no time to think of ghost& Still, 
at night one does not go out of doors unless one is 
obliged." 

In her hospitable Southern fashion she invited us 
into her house, her one room, with its roof caked with 
smoke, its blackened walls, and broken windows, and 
the little Soman lamp, her only light to work by, 
unearthed from some dust-heap. She lived with 
her two children, miserable, half - starved - looking 
creatures, with great black wolfish eyes, and masses of 
tangled hair. Yet for all her poverty I had hard ado 
to get away without taking a bit of bread and a drink 
of milk. . . . 

Later, we met another woman, a native of Tourettes, 
who, though living in much the same kind of style, was 
to the manner born, and seemed quite happy as she sat 
on a deserted doorstep playing with her two handsome 
boy babies. She told me that two sons of Annibal 
Grimaldi had been killed at the same time as their 
father, and buried in the valley, but I think she must 
have been drawing upon her imagination, for the 
murdered man only had one son who, as we know, 
escaped with nothing save his life. I asked her about 
the ghosts, but she only laughed gaily. ** Ghosts ! par 
exemplel" she cried, "J^sus, man Dieu, I have too 
much to do looking after my boys to think of ghosts ! " 
To her great delight we photographed her, and then 
hastening down the hill caught the next train to 
Levens. 
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After Tourettes the road mounts higher, past little 
pilgrim chapels* erected long ago, by pious souls, that 
travellers might give thanks to the saints of the moun- 
tains for protecting them on their dangerous way. 
There is the Oratory of Saint Clair, defender against 
the Saracens, the Chapel of Saint Antoine, that well- 
known conqueror of the Devil. In this legend-haunted 
region such a saint may well be specially venerated. 

The grey rocks are covered with scarlet berberis, and 
there are ancient feathery olive trees, and geraniums 
as big as laurel bushes. Then the mountains recede 
again, gathering into a circle round a vast flat meadow, 
surely once the bed of some primordial lake. 

It is Le Grand Pr^, where the sports are held in 
spring. For we have reached Levens, and the sun 
is pouring down from a cloudless sky. Levens, with 
its old gateways and fortifications, and sombre market- 
place, tree shadowed, mysterious, where on the first of 
September the girls still device the Farandole, in their 
red skirts edged with black velvet, their quaint caps, 
the little bunch of flowers worn behind the right ear, 
and the tr^ grand chapeau de paille, formerly common 
to the district. Alas ! the pretty costume is worn no 
longer save on festal daya The little maid who waits 
on us at lunch might be a Londoner save for her 
honey-coloured skin, and Southern eyes and hair. 

"Oh, Madame!" she cries, with Provencal ardour, 
"quel temps superbe! Enlevez done votre chapeau, 
n'est-ce pas?" And she proceeds to relieve me of 
my heavy tweed hat and coat, talking gaily all the 
while. "Everyone said it would be wet to-day, but 
I replied no, and see, I win! It must have been 
that I felt you were coming, you and Monsieur 1 '' and 
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she smiles so bewitchinglj at mj husband that I 
tremble for his peace of mind! 

"It is so dull in autumn, when it rains/' she 
continues. "The Ch&teau? A mere heap of stones; 
but with a history, look you! Madame interests 
herself in l^nds? I also, I find them very enter- 
taining/' 

As we ate she rattled on, feeding our minds and 
bodies at the same tima A flock of white pigeons 
had flown in at the open door, and strutted about, 
picking up crumbs, fluttering on to the table, eating 
from our very plates. 

"Prouff!" cried Louise, returning from one of her 
visits to the kitchen, and instantly the air was filled 
with fluttering snowy wings as the birds made oflf into 
the sunshine. A small half-starved mother cat, who 
crept timidly about in search of scraps, the girl 
tolerated, scraping the bones and gravy from our 
plates on to the floor for her. As for the dog, I'Enfer, 
he was evidently one of the family. 

He was a weird, apocalyptic-looking black beast, 
with an immense head, which he carried high on a 
long neck, staring yellow eyes, and ears like a hare; 
altogether he resembled the picture of a certain devil- 
dog that used to haunt my childhood, in an old copy 
of Bunyan's Soly War. He had been found one 
winter's night outside the door, starving. No one 
knew where he came from, no one cared. He settled 
down at once, making himself useful in the tactful 
fashion a dog knows so well how to assume. He 
devoured the cat's leavings, attended to the rats and 
mice, barked at tramps, fawned upon visitors, kept his 
white shirt-front a model of neatness, and proved 
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himself, in spite of his satanic appearance, a thoroughly 
domestic and estimable character. But it was in con- 
nection with the cat that I'Enfer specially showed his 
magnanimity. From time to time there were kittens. 
Instead of resenting, TEnfer added to his other duties 
the task of minding them while their mother took 
outdoor exercise, or went to dinner. The whole 
family, whatever its size, slept on Louise's bed, and 
there I'Enfer would sit and watch, to see that the 
kittens didn't fall off. And when night came, he 
would seize the cat by the scruff of the neck, carry 
her upstairs, set her down among her hungry babies, 
and return to attend to the closing of the house. 

After she had cleared away lunch — a simple business, 
for I'Enfer licked the plates clean, and the pigeons 
returned and finished the crumbs, while flies settled 
on every greasy spot, and cleaned up the refuse — 
after that, Louise returned with her hat, and we set 
out to see Levens. 

" For it is not everyone, look you," said she proudly, 
" who knows the stories of Levens as I do." 

The cat, after washing herself gratefully, had gone 
to sleep in a comer, purring with content. The 
pigeons were dozing on the eaves, the flies were 
crawling lazily about on the sunny floor, even I'Enfer 
was nodding his huge head. But he knew better than 
to let his inclination take the place of his duty, and at 
sight of the hat, rose, stretched himself, and followed 
us out into the sunshine. 

Oh, that sunshine of the Azur Coast ! It had been 
overcast since our arrival, and the unaccustomed heat 
burned into one's flesh, warming one's very bones ! I 
adore the sunshine 1 It is then that I can work, 
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think, laugh, and ramble about the country on my 
own feet, looking at the little things in the hedges 
and ditches which escape the traveller by other means. 

It was a steep climb up to the old town, and on our 
arrival we were glad to pause, while Louise told us 
the story of Le Boutaau, the curious round stone that 
lies in the Place de la liberty, the old shadowy square 
of which I have already spoken. I had already heard 
of this Boutaou, as having been set up at the time 
when a certain Comte de Bueil was murdered in his 
Castle of Levens, by the people over whom he had 
tyrannized, in a fashion too disgraceful to mention. 
Louise told the story, in a somewhat garbled fashion, 
saying that it happened in the days of the French 
Bevolution, and that the head of the Lord of Bueil 
bad been buried under the stone. I looked at the 
stone. It is half hidden in the ground, round and 
polished, by reason of the many feet which have been 
set upon it, for, as Louise went on to explain, it is the 
custom of the young men and girls of the " Brandi/' 
as they dance the Farandole, to set their feet upon 
the stone, in order to remind themselves how their 
ancestors trampled under foot the despots who for so 
long had dominated them. 

As Louise had said, the castle is a mere heap of 
ruins, a quarry out of which most of the present 
village has been constructed. But there are the 
original town gates; and the ancient church with its 
thirteenth-century screen and pillars. In fact, there 
is quite enough to set one thinking and wondering, 
which, after all, is what one asks of old towns and 
castles. 

We were sitting up in the sunshine looking out over 
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the deep purple valleys and shining mountain-tops 
which lay like a relief map around and below the Castle 
HilL Close by to the right, on a little promontory, was 
the cemetery of Levens, a tiny white- walled enclosure. 
We had been straining our eyes trying to make out 
whether the glittering white patches on the horizon 
were snow peaks or clouds, when we were joined by a 
young man who I think must have been the school- 
master. Louise hailed him at once, and made room for 
him to sit beside her under one of the scarlet and 
golden plane trees which, like a jewelled diadem, 
crowned the round head of the hilL The young man told 
us stories of the brigands who haunted these mountains, 
and who, after robbing people, used to hurl their victims 
down into the valleys and gorges below: and of the 
curate of Belv^d^re and his attempt to rid the country 
of the Devil who had his stronghold in the white-capped 
mountains called La Montague du Diabla It is a 
curious story, as showing what hard work the early 
Christian priests had to clear these valleys from the 
pagan superstitions and practices which, for so long, 
continued to haunt them. 

''You see that rock in the valley?" said Louise, 
pointing indefinitely downwards. I could see nothing 
because the light blinded me, but my silence satisfied 
her, and she continued. ''It is called La Pierre 
Toumarelle. Many years ago when bread was scs^ce, 
as it often was before the Revolution, there was a poor 
woman living down there. Her husband was dead, 
and she had fallen into misery. She heard her children 
crjring for food and had nothing to give them. Christ- 
mas Eve arrived. The bells were ringing for the 
Midnight Mass. In every cottage but hers there was 
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supper laid, all the good things one eats at that seasoa 
And the children cried, ' Maman ! Maman ! ' till she could 
bear it no longer. So, taking up the baby and bidding 
the others follow, she went out into the snow. ' Maman, 
where are you taking us/ asked the children, and she 
answered, ' I am taking you to a beautiful home where 
you will never be hungry or cold again.' And the stars 
shone down guiding them as they made their way up 
the valley. Presently they stopped. They had reached 
a great high rock, llie mother clambered up, dragging 
the little ones after her. 'Maman, have we nearly 
reached the beautiful home 1 ' they cried. ' Yes, yes,' 
said the widow, ' we are almost there,' and gathering 
them into her arms she kissed them one after another. 
Then she led them to the edge of the rock, and bade 
them close their eyes, and one by one she pushed them 
over, very gently, so as not to frighten them. And 
last of all she flung herself and the baby over the 
precipice. 

" Ever since, on Christmas Eve, the angels come down 
and wander round and round the rock singing, and 
praying for the souls of the children and the poor 
woman who had fallen into misery." 

We rose presently, and made our way down from 
the old mediaeval town to the site of what, according 
to Louise, had once been the Chapel of Notre Dame des 
Pr^. On the road we passed a shrine containing a 
beautiful statue of Our Lady, concerning which our little 
guide told us the following story. 

It seems that after the Chapel of Kotre Dame 
des Pr^ had fallen into ruins, the statue of Our Lady 
was left standing in its original position above the 
altar. Why ? " Because it was too heavy to move," 
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said Louise. Now there was a farmer living at Levens, 
a very hard and avaricious man. He had six beautiful 
daughters whom he employed to work in the fields. 
They were so handsome that they had many suitors, 
but whenever they begged their father to let them 
marry he always refused. 

" Why should I find you husbands to work for," he 
would say, " when I can have you to labour for my- 
self?" At last, however, he tired of their talk. "Well," 
said he, " I will allow you to marry, I will even give 
you each a good dot, but on condition that you carry 
the statue of Notre Dame des Pr^s from the Chapel to 
the village." It is a little statue, and the task seemed 
a light one. I said so to Louise. 

''Oh, Madame, but you are mistaken!" said sha 
" You might as well try to move the Pierre des Morts. 
They tried .to lift it, the poor girls, for they wanted to 
be married, oh, so much I But not one of them could 
move it by a hair's-breadth. So they had to stay with 
their father, who grew richer and richer, as they grew 
older and older, till at last, when he died, all the 
suitors were married, and the poor girls were old 
maidBl" 

" What a sad story," said I. " And how did they move 
the statue at last ? " 

"Ah, it took many men and horses," answered 
Louisa " And now it is here it will never be moved 
again." 

But the most interesting thing at Levens is the 
Pierre des Morts. It is a huge block of limestone, 
hollowed at the top to form a bath. A hole has been 
bored through to the outer side, to act as a drain. 
Beside it grows an ancient fig tree, up the trunk 
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of which we scrambled, to gain the interior. Ac- 
cording to Louise it was in this curious and ancient 
receptacle that the people of the district formerly 
washed their dead. Why ? Was it once some sacred 
stone, in which it was the custom to bathe before 
entering an adjoining temple, the hSnitier of pagan 
times: or merely a rough old bath formed by some 
l^on of Roman soldiers who once held Levens ? I 
could discover nothing further about it. From the 
difficulty I had in climbing into it, I judged that it 
must have been an inconvenient receptacle for the 
purpose for which it was used, which seems to point to 
the probability that this washing of the dead had had 
some special rel^ous origin. In any case, it is a weird 
and gruesome object to find in that simny landscape, 
and I sat a long time in it trying to picture the scenes 
which must have taken place there. After washing, 
the body was no doubt removed to the Chapel of the 
Templars, the Chapel of Notre Dame des Pr4s, to await 
burial. I could find no remains of this Chapel, and 
was told that it had been converted into the farmhouse 
which stands near the stone. 

It was very solemn creeping down the side of the 
great ravine on our return to Nice that evening. From 
the window we looked down into black nothingness, 
and heard, far below, the sound of the torrent dashing 
against the rocks. The black forms of cypress trees 
stood out against the darkness, and in the slate-blue 
sky one brilliant star was sparkling. When, an hour 
or so later, we found ourselves seated at our little 
dinner-table at the National, the noise, the lights, 
the crowds of passers-by confused and bewildered 
us, and we sat silent, thinking of the stories we 
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had heard, of little Louise, and the dog TEnfer, of 
the white pigeons who were perched upon the roof, 
and the cat and kittens sleeping tranquilly, no doubt, 
on Louise's bed. Truly, Grod planted the country, 
and man built Nice ! 
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CHAPTEK V 

Monte C^Io — The Caeino — Chapel of Saint Devote — Monaco- 
Marine Mnseom — Anthropological Mnsenm — The Castle of 
Monaco— Hiatory — Portndta. 

Whin yon tell people that you have just returned 
from the Eiviera there is one question they invariably 
ask: ''Did you go to Monte Carlo?" Sometimes 
they put it in a different form. ** I suppose you went 
to Monte Carlo/' or, ''Of course you went to Monte 
Carlo?" If they happen to be your parents or 
guardians they may say, " I hope you did not go to 
Monte Carlo?" In any ease, you will see that, for 
them, the central idea of the Biviera is, not so much 
the wonderful combination of sea, mountain, and sun- 
shine which distinguishes this inimitable coast, but the 
Aladdin's palace which lies on the slope of the height 
crowned by the ancient Monument of Augustus. I 
remember telling a man, some years ago, that I was 
going South. I was sitting next him at dinner, and 
could find nothing on earth to talk about. 

" Italy ? " he asked dully. 

"No," said I; "the Biviera." Instantly his face 
lighted up. 

" Then youll go to Monte Carlo," said he. " Great 
Scott, I envy you I Where are you staying ? " 

" I don't know yet. All sorts of places. I think I 
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shall begin with Mentone and work back along the 

coast." 

"Well, / wouldn't. I'd just stop at Monte Carlo. 
Put up at the Anglais ; it's always cheaper to go to 
the best hotel. Besides, you meet everybody there ; it 
saves no end of time." 

"And how about the other places," I asked — 
" Mentone, Nice, Grasse, St. Raphael ? " 

" You can see those from the window of the train — 
they're all alike," said he. " Or if you want to know 
them more thoroughly hire a motor one Sunday — I 
expect you don't play on Sunday— I don't— it looks 
better— «nd take a run along the Corniche." 

" Then you think . . ." 

"When you know Monte Carlo, you know the 
Riviera," said he sententiously. ** Of course it's not the 
season, but what there is to see you'll see there." 

I didn't follow his advice altc^ether, but I went 
so far as spending an afternoon at the Casino. We 
trained over from Nica Even at that season, when the 
gardens are still en dSshabUU, and the velvet lawns, 
which have been baked by the summet sun, are as bare 
as a ploughed field, one is struck dumb by the beauty 
and wonder of the place. It is fairyland, not the fairy- 
land of Montrieux, or Piera Cava, but a strange in- 
toxicating country such as one sometimes imagines in 
dreams, the impossible realiaatifin of a stage ideal of 
heaven. High up in the blue sky is La Turbie, ap- 
proached by its funicular railway, and, climbing the 
slope towards it, the white hotels and fantastic villas of 
Beausoleil. Below lies the busy little port, La Con- 
damine, with its market, electric tramways, and harbour, 
where, later, the white-winged yachts will come crowd- 
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ing from all parts of the world. Beyond, stretching 
away into the farthest turquoise depths, is the sea, 
moired just now by a soft caressing land breeze, and, 
stretching out into the blue, the royal Bock of Monaco. 
It is into the midst of this wonderful scene we have 
emerged, as from the bowels of the earth, for the rail- 
way lies far below, and we have climbed the great 
stidrcase to find ourselves in the centre of Monte 
Carlo. 

I suppose there is not a town in the world so beauti- 
ful, and at the same time so purely artificial. Even 
the trees are exotic. The oaks and chestnuts and 
umbrella pines of Provence are too common for this 
rich men's Paradise, and as for the sacred olive, one 
would scarcely expect or desire it to flourish so near the 
Casino. The gardens are full of rare palms, rubber 
trees, giant cactus, wonderful foreign shrubs. Even 
the grass, burned by the sun, is sown anew every 
autumn, and the flowers are such as only millionaires 
can grow in perfection. The roads, the stairways, the 
houses, all polished, perfect, called into existence by 
the magic wand of the wizard gold. The shops are for 
the wealthy, the churches too smart for a poor man to 
dare to enter, and as to the Casino, the real worship- 
ping-place of Monte Carlo, it is no use anyone going 
there unless he has plenty of money. But let us enter 
— ^there is sure to be a service going on. The worship 
of the goddess Boulette continues almost without 
intermission from eleven o'clock in the morning till 
eleven o'clock at night — it is the state religion of Monte 
Carlo, and on its altars are offered up continually a 
good deal of the riches of all the nations upon earth. 

After leaving one's camera and sunshade, and obtain- 
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ing a card of entrance, one finds one's way quite easily 
— too easily, sometimes — to the tables. At the entrance 
an attendant takes your card, the door opens, closes, 
and you are in the subdued splendour of a great gilded 
saloon. The curtains are drawn over the windows, 
electric lights are gleaming, and above the tables hang 
oil lamps, casting their steady glow on the smooth green 
surface with its ranks of numbers, its scattered gold and 
notes, its double hedge of eager faces, and in the centre 
the spinning scarlet and black Roulette, with its tiny 
ivory ball on which all eyes are fixed. 

But it is the sudden hush which is the most striking 
thing. 

You have just left the sun blazing outside, the 
breeze blowing, birds twittering, gardeners calling to 
each other, men, women, and children passing to and fro. 
Here there is silence — such silence as one rarely finds 
observed by the most devout congregation. At regular 
intervals the strident cry is heard, ** Messieurs, faites 
vos jeux ! '' and the offerings come raining down on the 
tables, while the mysterious black bowl begins to turn 
and the little ball to click and spin. ''Rien ne va 
plus!" cries the croupier, "Dix, noir, pair et 
manque ! " and so the game proceeds, Roulette always 
winning in the long run, bound to win, meant to win, 
fresh worshippers always arriving to replace those who, 
having no more to offer, retire as gracefully as they can. 
We find them sitting on the side benches, the losers, 
trying to recover from their disappointment, sometimes 
with a dazed look about them which makes one wonder 
what will happen when they find themselves out in the 
sunshine, away from the glamour and artificial atmo- 
sphere of the tables. For in this luxurious sanctuary 
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the senses become bewildered by the display of wealth, 
and the apparent carelessness with which money is 
staked. One grows to think no more of five-franc 
pieces than if they were so many saiiB. I think, too, 
the delusion is helped by the almost puritanical re- 
spectability of the place. There is no drinking, nothing 
stronger than lemonade can be obtained at the bars, 
and though the company is, to say the least of it, some- 
what mixed, the whole Casino is as well conducted and 
apparently innocuous as a Sunday School Even when 
one sees the gold and notes being flung on to the tables, 
it is difficult to realise that one is watching anything 
more thui an innocent game. But the master of it all, 
His Boyal Highness the Prince of Monaco, knows 
better, for his own subjects are not admitted to the 
rooms ; they only benefit by the money left there by the 
fools of other nations. The inhabitants of Monaco pay 
no taxes, contribute nothing to the enormous upkeep 
of the fairy city, have free entry to the gardens, and 
ample opportunities of enriching themselves by means 
of the foreigners who are constantly brought to their 
doors. 

Less than a hundred years ago there was nothing 
of all this splendour. When Millin passed through 
Monaco early in the nineteenth century, he found the 
site of Monte Carlo a rocky hillside, honeycombed with 
cavem& La Condamine in those days was a dirty little 
fishing village, and the beautiful port, which legend 
says was formed by Hercules, much in the condition in 
which the Greek hero left it. Monte Carlo is a mere 
mushroom, its history only going back to the year 1862, 
when the first gaming-house was opened at Sp^lugues. 
The Prince of Monaco, Charles iii., was in very low 
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water just then, his family having suffered greatly hy 
the French Revolution. For though Monaco ranks as 
an independent state, it is too clos^y connected with 
France to stand aloof from any general disorder. It is 
not too much to say that His Royal Highness was at 
his wits' end for money, and had, even as early as 1856, 
established a small house for play. 

But it was Monsieur Blanc, the director of the 
Hombourg Casino, who really laid the foundation of 
Monte Carlo. He it was who provided the capital 
necessary to transform the humble little gaming-house 
of Sp^lugues into the magnificent ''Hell within a 
Paradise " of to-day. Then, in 1868, came the railway 
from Nice to Mentone, and the Prince, finding himself 
in better case, set to work, like the good ruler he really 
was, to improve the state of his tiny kingdom and the 
condition of his people. 

Let us leave Monte Carlo with its glitter, and false 
delights, and find our way over to the Rock of Hercules. 
On the road we pass the gorge, at whose entrance 
stands the chapel of Saint Devote. We glance in to 
find the darkness starred with many candles, and here 
and there women kneeling and telling their beads. 
But the chapel of the Corsican maiden is as artificial 
and unconvincing as that of the great Charles of 
Borromeo which stands beyond the Casino on the rock 
above. However, we sat down to rest for a moment, 
and that is how I came to see her. 

She was kneeling close to a great sheaf of candles, 
and the yellow light fell full upon her. Her face was 
raised in an agony of supplication, and her thin hands 
trembled with eagerness as she slipped the beads 
through her fingers. In spite of her modem dress it 
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was a subject for an artist or a poet. As I watched 
her lips moving I wondered for whom she was piay- 
ing, and whether she pictured, as I did, the young 
Christian martyr, Saint Devote, lying dead in her boat, 
with the dove just issuing from between her parted lips. 
I had just been reading the story of the martyrdom, 
and of the saving of her body by the priest and the 
sailor, had seen them struggling against the magic 
storm which blew them toward the north, and had 
followed the dove as it led them to Monaco. . • • 

It was then that the woman rose, took a coin from 
her little bag, slipped it into the tronc^ and turned 
towards the door. We came out into the sunshine 
together, and suddenly I saw her as she was. In the 
dim glow of the candles she had been pathetic, here in 
the light of day she was merely ghastly, a dressed-up 
bag of bones with dyed hair and painted skin beneath 
her feathered hat, a lace coat hanging from her bony 
shoulders, a silk skirt wound tight round her ankles, 
paste buckles on her high-heeled patent leather shoes. 
Prayer? Prayer perhaps that the pure soul which 
had guided the fisherman to shore would guide her last 
Napoleon on to the winning number ! Poor old totter- 
ing thing ! I watched her up the hill toward the Casino, 
and, as she went, suddenly it came over me that this 
was the only real thing I had seen in Monte Carlo, and I 
wished I were an artist, a great artist like Watts, that I 
might paint her so, and call my picture Dame Boulette. 

There can be few greater contrasts than that 
presented by Monte Carlo and Monaco. Though they 
are not a quarter of an hour's distance apart, you seem 
to go back centuries while making your way up the 
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road which climbs throi^h the fortifications to the 
Place du Palais. Only a few minutes since you were 
in a town which, fifty years ago, did not exist. Here 
you find yourself surrounded by memories of the past, 
every corner recalling some story or legend* Directly 
you are at the top of the rock you are struck by the 
old-world charm, and discreet tranquillity which per- 
vade this ancient Genoese settlement. The streets 
are narrow but very clean. Even the Orande Bue, once 
the Bue du Milieu, where, in 1604, Hercules Qrimaldi 
was set upon and murdered by the agents of the Duke 
of Savoy, has an air of contented respectability. In- 
deed, the whole place gives the idea that it is under the 
direct supervision of someone who loves to have every- 
thing around him orderly, beautiful, and prosperous. 

Close to the palace gateway is an open-air restaurant, 
a charming place at which to lunch, where one may 
sit, sheltered beneath palms and oleanders, at a little 
white table, and enjoy the daintiest of lunches, and the 
best of wines, for what one would have to give as a tip 
to the waiter at the Caf ^ de Paris. And all the while 
a sentinel walks to and fro, in front of the palace, his 
snowy helmet, gloves, and trousers contrasting with 
his blue coat and scarlet cuffs, making another spot of 
colour in the already brilliant scene. Presently another 
soldier comes out and sounds the hour on his glittering 
trumpet, and a couple of footmen, in the Prince's livery, 
stroll out to see whether any tourists are in sight 

Near the extremity of the Bock is the great Marine 
Museum, one of the wonders of the world, where one 
may study sea-monsters of every kind, and of every 
epoch, together with their natural surroundings, and 
the manner in which they are caught, the various 
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sounding appliances, models of the Prince's yachts and 
whale boats, while in the entrance hall, with its 
wonderful mosaics of ships and fish, stands a statue of 
Prince Albert himself in his yachting drees. 

The princes of Monaco have always been worshippers 
of the sea. Is not the great Cathedral dedicated to 
Saint Nicholas, himself the successor of the god 
Neptune, who probably once had a sanctuary on this 
Bock of Monaco? L^e the Museum^ the church is 
mostly the work of Albert i., and it is difiBcult to say 
which bmlding is the more coetly and magmficent. 
One cannot but regret the destruction of the old 
church of Saint Nicholas, so interesting both on account 
of its history and its architecture, but the new Cathedral 
ia extraordinarily beautiful and impreseive. 

Then there is the Anthropological Museum, smaller 
than the Marine, but even more enthralling. There 
you find some of the oldest skeletons unearthed at 
Oaravan, and the custodian, finding you interested, will 
tell you how this little old woman from the Grotte des 
Enfants must have been dug up and partly devoured 
by wild beasts, since her hands and feet are missing, 
and point out the likeness between the Australian skull 
of to-day and that from the Grotte de Grimaldi. And 
you will see tombs of Roman Christians with the bones 
still inside, and a magnificent set of third-century 
jewellery. . . . 

But after all the great thing is the Castle itself, for 
that is where we find the Grimaldis past and present, 
and learn the story of the House of Monaco. Almost 
at the entrance we are reminded of the mythical 
founder of Porfus Hercules Monoeci, or Monaco, for as 
soon as we have mounted the horseshoe staircase, built 
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by that gay lady, Charlotte de Gramont, we find our- 
selvefi in the loggia, on the walls of which are portrayed 
the Labours of Hercules. It was as he made his way 
back from Spain, along that wonderful road, which we 
know to-day as the Gomiche, that Hercules founded 
Monaco, and dedicated temples to himself on the 
Mountain of La Turbie and down by the port. The 
legend means, of course, that Monaco, like so many of 
the towns on the Mediterranean, was founded by the 
Phoenicians, who, like the Romans, came this way in 
search of Spanish silver. But we must not look so 
early for the foundation of the Castle of Monaco. The 
Emperor, Henry Yi., had given the town to Genoa on 
condition that the people should raise a fortress on the 
rock which should always remain at his disposal. It 
was begun in 1215 by a Genoese consul named Fulco 
del Castello, and the Chapel of Saint Jean Baptiste, 
which opens ofif the Cour d'Honneur, is the old Genoese 
chapel of the fortress, and long remained in the gift of 
the Archbishop of Genoa. 

The great saloons are full of beautiful things, with 
no suggestion of the Revolutionary days when the 
palace was used as a workhouse. Here is the Throne 
Room, here the Blue Saloon, here the magnificent 
apartment prepared for Marie de Lorraine on the 
occasion of her first visit to Monaco after her marrii^ 
to Antoine, Duke of Yalentinois. And everywhere are 
portraits, portraits and stories. There is Rainier 
Grimaldi, the sailor who destroyed the Flemish fleet 
for Philippe le Bel, and Charles Grimaldi, another great 
seaman, who, during the war between France and 
England, besieged and actually took possession of 
Southampton, and later was left for dead on the field 
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of Cr^y. Both he and his son Bainier were in high 
favour with Queen Jeanne, and owed many of their 
possessions to her bounty. 

As we enter the Throne Boom we think of the little 
heiress, Claudine, and her middle-aged husband, Lambert 
Orimaldi, and of their son, Jean L, who was killed by 
his brother Lucien in 1505. She had three sons, and 
they all died violent deaths, for Lucien was in his turn 
murdered by his nephew, and Augustin, the good Bishop 
of Grasse and the devoted guardian of Lucien's orphan 
boys, was poisoned in 1532. 

It was Honor^ n. who first took upon himself 
the title of Prince. He has been called Le Grand 
Monarque de Monaco, and the Father of his People. 
Yet it was during his reign that the town suffered so 
severely from plague. The disease was brought into 
Monaco with some contaminated linen, which was 
carried thither, from La Turbie, to be washed at the 
public lavair. It proved a terrible outbreak, noth- 
ing seemed to check its progress. All the houses 
were strictly shut up ; only in the evening might the 
windows be opened, and then but for a few minutes. 
Part of the castle was turned into a hospital. There 
was no one to be seen in the streets save those com- 
missioned to take round food, and the good Cur^ 
Pacchiero carrying the Last Sacrament to the dying. 

One day two monks arrived at Monaco. They had 
been staying at Nice, where they had become convinced 
that the disease was largely due to the dirtiness of the 
people. The disinfection which followed must have 
been startling for those days. The houses were entirely 
emptied, and so powerfully fumigated that for several 
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days no one could enter them without choking. At 
the same time all the furniture was taken down to the 
shore, washed, and left soaking in the sea, while the 
people themselves were treated in the same manner. 
Then after a second prolonged bath, to which they 
repaired in procession, they were again shut up in 
their houses, and, thanks to these measures and a rain 
which fell for the first time for seven months, the 
plague was stopped, but not until it had destroyed 
more than a quarter of the inhabitants. 

One of the finest rooms in the castle is that in which 
the Duke of York, brother of our George ill., died. He 
was on his way from Marseilles to Grenoa, when he was 
suddenly taken ill at sea, and was landed at Monaco. 
Prince Honor^ m. happened to be at the castle, and 
received him with the greatest kindness. But in spite 
of all the care which was lavished on him, he died on 
the 14th of September 1767. His body was taken to 
England, and in the following year the Prince of 
Monaco paid a visit to the English king, who, knowing 
his passion for horses, presented him with twelve 
magnificent specimens. 

Among the portraits are those of the beautiful 
Charlotte de Gramont, wife of Prince Louis i., and 
friend of Henriette d'Angleterre, Duchess of Orleans. 
In spite of her husband being one of the bravest men 
of his time, and, according to his portraits, very hand- 
some, the Princess Charlotte could not content herself 
with a domestic life at Monaco, but insisted on living 
at court, where she was regarded as one of the reigning 
beauties. There she carried on her intrigues, till her 
brother, the romantic young Comte de Guiche, fell 
madly in love with Henriette, and was consequeutly 
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exiled by the king. And there is the picture of the 
magnificent Antoine, "Gk>liathy" as he was called on 
accoont of his height and splendid figure. He is re- 
presented in armour, with his great flowing wig. He 
married the vain and foolish Marie de Lorraine, bj 
whom he had three daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Louise Hippolyte, looks rather attractive in her portrait 
by Van Loo. Her marriage occupied the greater part 
of her father's attention for some years, for whenever 
he found a suitable husband, his wife objected, and 
anyone the princess proposed was sure to be unaccept- 
able to the prince. The difficulty arose from an old 
law made by Jean Grimaldi in 1454, to the efifect that, 
in the event of there being no direct male heir, the 
Principality was to pass to the eldest daughter and her 
husband, who was to abandon his own name and arms, 
and take those of the House of Grimaldi. Antoine L 
was poor, and wished for a rich son-in-law. He was 
also very proud, like all his race, and therefore would 
not dream of giving his daughter to any but the scion 
of a noble house. But sons of noble houses ^prefer to 
keep their own names. Finally, Louise was married 
to James of Matignon, a rather handsome and amiable 
young man, with whom she would probably have been 
happy enough, had not her mother and other relations 
interfered between them. 

As one walks through the great saloons, the stately 
figures of these old princesses seem to flit among the 
rays of sunshine, and linger in the gilded shadows. 
There is the wife of Prince Joseph, who perished during 
the French Bevolution, preferring death to the possi- 
bility that her husband should think her unfaithful 
and going to the scafifold with an air as brave and gay 
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as that of any bride. Here, too, is the haughty lady 
of Brignole, Marie Catherine; there the Duchess of 
Mazarin, and many others. But it is impossible to 
even hint at the history of this historic fortres& One 
would need to devote oneself for years to the subject, 
to have the run of the library, and pore over the ancient 
manuscripts. Even then it would be a difficult history 
to write, so entangled are the stories and legends with 
those of the countries by which the little state is 
surrounded. 

It is better to wander through the enchanted gardens, 
and let the breezes tell you what they will. If they 
are coming from the east you will be reminded of Italy, 
the original home of the Grimaldis, those rough-and- 
ready pirate lords who preyed on their fellows in the 
ruthless manner of old. If it is a west wind that is 
blowing, you may hear the P.L.M. train approaching, 
bringing its usual crowd of devotees to Monte Carlo, 
and the House of Monaco will appear to you in another 
guise, a more refined and courteous guise, but neverthe- 
less with something of a piratical aspect about it. In 
fact, as later I looked down from La Turbie on to the 
little principality, and saw the glories of Monte Carlo 
spread out in the sunshine, and noticed how Monaco 
lay watching from behind its walls and fortifications, 
a certain old verse came into my mind — 

''Will you walk into my parlour 1'' said the Spider to the 

Fly; 
"It's the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things to show you when you're 

there I" 
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CHAPTEE VI 

La Tarbie — The Monument of AugOBtus— The old fortieae of 
Les Mules — History — Laget — Legend of the foundation of 
the Chapel — King Charles of Sardinia at Lsget — The 
Comiche Boad. 

Up on the heigbta of La Turbie stands the old Trophy 
of Augustus, to-day a shapeless ruin, out of whose 
fragments all La Turbie, and most of the surrounding 
walls and houses, have been built. Contrasted with 
the new hotel, hard by, it looks like some ragged 
Druid, or half Hswathed mummy standing beside a smart 
little French dancer. Yet that chaotic heap of moulder- 
ing stones once represented the Divinity of Some, as 
personified by the Emperor Augustus, who, on Le 
Mont de la Bataille, close by, gained a great victory 
over the hitherto unconquered Ligmians, and on this 
gigantic monument recorded their submission. There 
is something very impressive, even pathetic, about the 
ruin. It is so proud in its isolation, this great Trcpaia 
SdHutatif as the Greeks called it. It was one of the 
greatest monuments which the Bomans ever raised, 
and now, fallen like the power which built it. 

When Millin wished to visit the Monument of 
Augustus at the beginning of last century, he found it 
quite an expedition. He says — 

" At three o'clock in the morning we started, with 
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our host as guide. To begin with, we passed the garden 
and enclosure of La Gondamine, where the road was 
not 80 bad, but soon it became detestable : the stones 
which fall from the rocks above accumulate on the 
steep and narrow paths, hiding the track one has to 
follow. At every step one stumbles or falls, so that it 
is impossible to arrive at the top without being bruised. 
The women, however, go about, over these sharp stones, 
barefoot, and climb the heights like deer. The heights 
round Nice are just as inconvenient: it has been 
remarked what a number of lame people one sees 
there. . . ." 

We, however, saw nothing of these horrors, for like 
most people of to-day, we reached La Turbie by the 
funicular railway from Monte Carlo. In the train 
was a confectioner's boy with a wedding-cake, a sort of 
Eiffel Tower built of sugar, on the summit of which 
stood two tiny figures representing the bride and 
bridegroom in the most modern of costumes. 

As the little train puffed and groaned its way higher 
and higher the sea seemed to rise with it till it filled 
half the sky, and Monte Carlo and Monaco, and all the 
rocky promontories and headlands from Bordhigera to 
Nice came out of their retreats beneath the giant cliffs, 
and the whole eastern Riviera lay spread before our 
eyes. 

When at last the train climbed its way into the 
little station we found a deputation from the hotel 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the wedding-cake, 
which was seized and carried in triumph to the 
restaurant. As it was already lunch-time we followed, 
and so came in for a very excellent meal, for, as the 
wedding-party seemed to have taken possession of the 
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whole honse, the landlord gave us a little table in the 
room where the breakfast was laid, and we feasted 
loxtiriouslj on the bridal fare. We had scarcely seated 
ourselves, when a buzz of excitement, from the children 
who had gathered round the door, announced the 
coming of the bride and bridegroom. It had rained 
the night before, and, having walked from the church, 
the bride's white shoes and the hem of her satin dress 
were decidedly muddy. But she didn't seem to mind, 
and the bridegroom made up for all defects by the size 
of his buttonhole, which was as large as a cauliflower 
and composed of carnations wedged tightly together 
into a rotmd pink ball While the ladies retired to 
rearrange themselves the men stood about gazing 
hungrily at the table. At last the bride reappeared, 
Btill muddy, but radiant, and they all took their seats 
and fell to. From our table I could only catch sight of 
the bride now and then. She was no beauty, and her 
wreath would keep falling over one eye. However, she 
certainly enjoyed her lunch, and I enjoyed mine all the 
more from the glimpses I caught of her happy face, 
and the adoring looks she cast at the plain-looking 
youth at her side. 

We didn't wait for the speeches, but went out to 
visit the church, built like the rest of the villi^e from 
the ruins of the Boman Monument. It is a curious old 
town La Turbie, and the more curious when one 
realises that it was in ancient times the Acropolis of 
Monaco, built to protect the Port of Hercules and the 
great Heraclean Boad. There can be little doubt that its 
foundation dates back to Phoenician times, for it was 
these early navigators who first used the Port of 
Monaco and constructed that fortress, of which we can 
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still see the vestiges, on the summit of Mont-Agel, L^- 
Mur^ or, as the peasants of to-day call the ruins, Les 
Mules. As to the great temple which the Phoenicians 
dedicated to their god Melqart, or Hercules, it probably 
stood on the spot where the Romans afterwards raised 
the Trophy of Augustus, which, as likely as not, was 
built out of its ruins, just as, in its turn, the Christian 
church of La Turbie has been constructed from the 
debris of the Roman Monument. It is thus that, 
since the beginning of time, religions have given place 
to one another. 

Outside a little inn at La Turbie we found an 
omnibus with red curtains going to Laghet. The day 
was fine, but it had rained heavily in the night ; the 
driver, therefore, had donned his oilskins, and with 
his jolly red face and ample stomach looked the im- 
personation of the immortal Tony Weller. After a 
short drive through vineyards and olive groves, we 
dropped into a beautiful valley, and soon found our- 
selves in front of the ancient Chapel of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. 

The miraculous statue stands in a glazed niche, 
surrounded by gold and silver hearts, models of feet, 
legs, ships, babies, all kinds of things, for she is ** good 
for everything" is the Virgin of Laghet. The great 
cloisters are hung all over with pictures recording the 
wonderful miracles which have been wrought by her. 
Here is an operation being performed — gastro-enteroB- 
tomy, my husband suggests. It is evidently in the days 
before chloroform, for the patient is looking on with 
great interest, as well he may, while the Blessed Virgin 
sits above on a cloud, giving directions to the surgeon. 
Many of the pictures record carriage accidents — a not 
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snrpriBing fact considering the character of the roads 
round La Turbie. Some of these offerings are as late as 
1910, showing that the pilgrimages of Whitsuntide and 
Lady Day are not regarded merely as excursions. The 
white walls are covered too with crutches, and the whole 
place has the aspect of a thriving pilgrim resort, odd to 
find so near to Monte Carlo. As we came away we met 
an old woman who was carryii^ some butter to La 
Turbie. Seeing our camera, she took us for postcard 
artists, and we walked back together, 

'' Do you live at La Turbie or Laghet ? " I asked. 

"Laget," said she. "I may say that I am of the 
country since my family have always dwelt here." 

" I suppose most of your young folk go away to the 
towns ? '* 

" Yes," said she. *' But, for my part, I do not approve 
of it. If the good God had intended men to live in 
towns He would not have placed Adam in a garden." 

" I suppose, like everything else, it is a question of 
money," I suggested. 

" That is what they say," replied the woman. " But 
I answer, ' If you earn more, you spend more.' And 
not only money, look you — healthy Madame, and good 
looks, and other things besides ! I have seen them 
come back to the country. Ah, Our Lady of Sorrows 
knew very well what she was about when she refused 
to stay at La Turbie." 

I suppose I looked inquiring, for she added, "Did 
they not tell you about it in the monastery ? " 

" I saw no one at the monastery." 

" Sainte Yierge, what was the sacristan about ? But 
no matter ; I will tell you — I who heard it from my 
grandmother who was a great raconUuse, and knew all 
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the histories of the valley. It was in the days before 
Monte Carlo, when people were still contented to live 
as their fathers had lived before them. There was no 
church there at Laghet, no monastery, scarcely a village ; 
the people lived in the woods like charcoal-burners. 
One day a woman, who had been gathering sticks, saw 
a statue c^ the Blessed Virgin standing beneath a trea 
Very much astonished, she ran and called her husband, 
who told her to fetch the priest of La Turbie that they 
might know whether it was a deception of the Devil. 
However, after sprinkling it with Holy Water, it was 
seen to be unchanged, and the priest had it removed 
to La Turbie, and set up in the Chapel of Our Lady. 
But next morning the woman, going to the same place, 
found the statue back again. Several times they 
removed it, but each time it returned, till at last, 
seeing the hand of God in the miracle, the priest 
ordered a little chapel to be constructed on the spot 
where the statue was found." 

*'And that was the beginning of the sanctuary of 
Laghet ? " I remarked. '' I saw an inscription in the 
church saying that it was built in 1656." 

" Ah, the present church ! " said the woman. " The 
old chapel had fallen into ruins by that time, for the 
people were poor. The priest of La Turbie would 
have moved ^jbhe statue to his church, and indeed 
was about to do so, when the Good Mother once more 
made it evident that she preferred the cotmtry to the 
town. There was, at that time, living in Mentone a 
rich lady, a Madame Porta, who was suffering from 
a disease which all the doctors declared incurabla 
One day, a servant, who came from Laghet, related to 
her how her father had been saved from drowning 
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by the interoession of Our Lady of Sorrows. Madame 
Porta, having a special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
was much gratified, and had herself carried to Laghet, 
where for three days she never ceased praying in the 
ruined oratory. By the end of that time she was so 
much recovered that she gave directions for the build- 
ing of the church, being careful that it should be placed 
exactly on the spot chosen by La Bonne Mire as her 
dwelling-place." 

" What is it about Charles Albert of Sardinia spend- 
ing a night at the monastery ? " 

" Charles Albert, did you say ? I do not remember 
hearing grandmaman mention him." 

** Even you might recollect him/' said I, " for it was 
only sixty-five years ago. He was a king. He had 
just lost a battle at Novara, and was going away into 
exila They say he passed the whole night praying in 
the chapel before the statue of Our Lady of Sorrows" 

** Oh, there are many of them who do that/' answered 
the woman; ""you would never believe what crowds 
come during the pilgrimages in April and May. Even 
English and Americans who are heretics. The Grood 
Mother welcomes them alL They arrive from Nice 
by the road from Trinity Victor, and Mentone, and 
Ventimiglia, besides Monte Carlo and BeausoleiL" 

" Then you don't remember King Charles Albert of 
Sardinia?" 

The old woman considered for a moment. "I am 
not sure," said sha ** I do remember something about 
a battle, and soldiers riding into the valley. Yes; I 
remember the soldiers. I was a girl then." 

We had made up our minds to walk back to Nice 
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along the Comiche road. It was already half-past 
three when we left La Turbie. '' But it is a magnificent 
road, and mostly downhill/' said my husband. So 
after some little hesitation we set out bravely 
enough. 

Just where the road forks off to Laget there is a 
ruined oratory with the remains of some frescoes, and 
here we parted from our old friend. 

It is difiBicult to describe the feeling with which 
one finds oneself for the first time walking along the 
Comiche. It seems to hang midway between heaven 
and earth, everything is either far above, or far below, 
nothing on a level save the smooth, broad road leading 
to east and west For a while I could not get used 
to the height. It was like being in a lofty balcony 
without a balustrade. Every time I saw my husband 
walking near the outer side I felt inclined to catch 
hold of him to prevent his falling over. Presently the 
sensation ^ore off, and I began to enjoy the matchless 
view. There was Eze sitting upon its hill — a very 
different Eze from that weird fortress I had visited in 
the cloud a few weeks previously. There was no 
mystery to-day. I could distinguish every house, even 
the windows and doors, and near the summit of the 
rock, the white church where I had seen the notice 
about the performing Arabs. They are making a new 
road to Eze which will soon put an end to its old-world 
charm. But, indeed, what will not man spoil? We 
were walking on through this dreamland of beauty and 
wonder, this Paradise of colour and light, now glancing 
down at the shores beside which we had so often 
wandered, now looking out towards those " delectable 
mountains " which rise range beyond range till they fade 
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into the western sky, when suddenly I found the view 
completely shut out by a hideous advertisement board» 
setting forth, in letters at least six feet high, the alleged 
glories of a northern Casino. We were trying to 
recover from the shock, and had begun to admire the 
splendid curves of this broad road, which Napoleon 
formed for his army, in 1806, from the narrower and 
more ancient route; when again, just at the most 
beautiful turn, we were confronted by three more 
notice boards, the Casino abomination, flanked this 
time by a huge advertisement of certain tyres, and a 
great placard extolling a new kind of automobiline, 
which Heaven forbid I should ever try. As we went 
farther westward the boards grew more numerous, till 
they really became a thorough annoyance. How the 
French, with their delicate sense of beauty, can permit 
one of the most magnificent roads in the world to be so 
disfigured is absolutely incomprehensible. 

Just as the sun was beginning to set we came to a 
restaurant. It stood looking out, over a slope, to those 
western mountains which lie beyond the Paillon and 
the Var. It had a broad balcony, and as the road 
seemed already to be making up its mind to drop in- 
evitably toward Nice, we thought we might as well 
rest ourselves for a few minutes before commencing 
the descent. So we told a slovenly-looking girl in a 
pink pinafore to bring us some wine, and sat looking 
out over the broad, changing landscape. When we 
started oflf once more the girl asked where we were 
going, and, I thought, seemed a little surprised when I 
said Nice. However, refreshed by the momentary 
halt, we bowled away merrily down the hill, jeering at 
ourselves for hesitating over this tiny walk. '' Even I 
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didn't think it was such a trifling diBtance/' said my 
husband. . . • 

The sun sank lower. Then came a stretch of level, 
then another slight rise, at the top of which the road 
seemed uncertain what to do next, took an unexpected 
turn to the left, and we entered upon a wholly new 
district of the Comiche, with views and aspects all its 
own. 

'' Is that Yillefranche 7 " I asked, pointing downward. 

" No ! " said my husband shortly ; '* Beaulieu," and I 
noticed he fell silent. 

On and on we trudged, and on and on stretched the 
road in front of us. The sun sank lower, the pro- 
montories and headlands turning violet, purple, black 
against the glowing dahlia of the western sky. Out of 
the river valleys rose a blue mist, wrapping the moun- 
tains in its gossamer folds till little by little they faded 
into the night. And still we toiled on« 

Presently, on looking downward into the darkening 
abyss to the South, we saw the sparkling lights of 
Yillefranche, and for a little time cheered our way by 
talking of all the foreign fleets which have cast anchor 
in its hospitable harbour, for from all time it has been 
one of the most important ports in the Mediterranean. 
It was at Yillefranche that the Dukes of Savoy had 
their arsenal, and from thence made their attacks on 
Nica To-day it is the Russians, Americans, and English 
who come, and the aaUors of many nations hobnob in 
the caf^ by the quay in a way which would surprise 
the Yillefranchians of old day& Above the dancing 
lights in the harbour and the illuminated jetty and 
quay, rose the black outline of the battlemented town, 
silhouetted against the warm sky. Then the road 
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turned its back on the sea and made off to the north as 
though it had quite forgotten all about Nice, and had 
set out for Paris. However, it really had b^un going 
downhill at last, in good earnest too, and we thought 
that before long we might drop into the valley of the 
Paillon and perhaps find an electric tram to help us 
over the latter part of the way. But no such luck ! 
After making straight for the valley, and rounding 
Mont 6ros, on which stands the famous observatory we 
had so often seen from the distance, the Corniche 
turned off again southward, making direct for Nice at 
last. It was dark now, and we plunged doggedly on, 
losing our sense of time and distance till it seemed 
really as if we had been walking for ever through the 
warm perfumed night. The road we had thought so 
perfect felt hard and unyielding to our tired feet. 
Then I got a blister on my heel, and my husband 
knocked his toe against a stone. . . . 

They were two very dejected-looking cripples who 
limped into the Bue Bisarra about eight o'clock that 
evening, and climbed their way slowly and painfully 
up the staircase of number 1. We supped at home, 
r^aling Mademoiselle with full details of our expedi- 
tion, and later, as we sat bathing our bruised feet, 
came to the conclusion that it really was no wonder 
the gods looked down in such astonishment on Hercules 
as he made his way along by the Corniche road. 
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The Barma Qrand&—The prekUtorio inhabitants of Mentone. 

Thet say that as Eve sadly followed her husband to 
the Gate of Paradise she stopped and plucked a bough 
of lemons from a trea '' They will serve to remind us 
of our dear first home/' said she, " and besides, lemons 
are so refreshing when one is travelling." 

They wandered far and wide, and nowhere could 
they inake up their minds to settle. Either it was too 
hot or too cold, too hilly or too flat, there was too much 
water or too little, too many trees or not enough. At 
last Adam grew weary. 

"It is useless to expect another Eden," said be. 
** We must make the best of what we can find." 

They had been travelling up the coast of Italy, and 
had found it very hot ; all the lemons had gone save 
one. 

'* I shall keep that," said Eve, " and when at last we 
settle down, we will plant it beside our door silL" 

They had reached a great promontory of red rock, 
which stretched out into the Mediterranean, blocking 
the view to the west. Eve was a little in front 
Suddenly Adam saw her stop. 

"Look," said she, '*we have found it at last— our 
second Paradise." 

The sun was setting behind the western hills, and 
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the great bay, with its smooth unbroken curve, seemed 
full of liquid gold and sapphire. Little glassy waves 
crept softly to the shore, broke in a whisper, and fell 
asleep again. To the right rose mighty clifGs, towering 
one on another, their whiteness softened by the sun 
to rich gold and amber. Here and there, where the 
rock was soft, a stream had cut its way, and came 
clattering down over the boulders it had brought in 
winter from its home in the upper mountains. And 
between the cliffs and the sea lay Paradisa 

They call it Mentone now, Menton-Garavan, and 
farther along it has a great town, with a casino, and 
promenade, and splendid hotels, and shops, and every 
luxury the heart of man or woman can desire. Along 
the road by the fairy bay runs an electric tram, which 
takes you almost — but not quite, thank Heaven — to the 
spot where Eve planted her lemon tree. But it is still 
Paradise, the most beautiful spot on all the Biviera, a 
place of palms and whispering waves, golden sunsets, 
dreams, and fairy tales ! 

It was an old washerwoman of Garavan who told us 
the story. She was taking advantage of the slack season 
to wash the family linen, which, to tell the truth, sorely 
needed it. As she leant over the stones, beside the 
little torrent which divides France from Italy, and 
banged away at the clothes, she looked almost like 
some Ligurian grandmother, or even perhaps Eve herself 
grown old and toothless. 

There is a sentry-box on either side of the stream, in 
one of which a French dauanier sits reading his paper, 
in the other an Italian, unless, as is often the case, one 
of them has crossed the Subicon to play a game of 
dominoes in the camp of the enemy. The old woman 
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was difficult to understand, owing partly to the patois 
she spoke, and still more to her absence of teeth. So, 
after she had finished, I went to ask the dauanier for 
further details. But he knew nothing about the 
legend ; only, he said that, if I was interested in any- 
thing as old as the time of Adam, I had better visit the 
Barma Grande, or great cavern, at the end of the 
terrace path. 

I have read a great deal since about this Banna 
Grande, and the Grotte des Enfants, and other caves 
with which the BaotusS-Botisad is honeycombed, but it 
all vanishes, like smoke, when I think of the moment 
when we first found ourselves in front of the great 
cavern. The original floor or foyer must have been 
only just within shelter of the projecting rock. There 
they lived, those earliest of men, who had so little of 
the human about them, that they cannot even have 
buried their dead, for we find no skeletons in this 
lowest chamber of the Barma Grande, only bones of 
animals, .split, in order to extract the marrow. The 
south of Europe must have been hotter in those days, 
for the rhinoceros evidently lived there, and the ele- 
phant, and other creatures now found only in sub- 
tropical lands. For ages the ground floors of these 
great caverns, by the sea, were the home of some 
primitive tribe of men, but what they were like, we 
cannot tell, for no skulls have been found to inform u& 

Later, as the original entrance became blocked with 
debris, men moved farther back and higher up. They 
lived by hunting, and made knives and arrow-heads, 
and scrapers to dress the skins in which, as it grew 
colder, they began to wrap themselves. The south of 
Europe was changing in temperature, and the animals 
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changed with it The bull, the bison, the goat, the 
horse, and the wild boar became common, and the red 
deer flourished. And all the time men continued to 
inhabit the caves of the BaoussS-BattssS, growing more 
cunning in the fashioning of their weapons, as the 
difficulties of life increased with the coming of the 
colder temperature. Now and again there are traces 
of hearths where fires have been lighted, for they had 
begun to cook their food ; some of the bones we find 
are charred. Meanwhile the level of the cave had 
been rising steadily, and the inhabitants had been 
drawing farther and farther into its shelter. It was 
a curious idea to live on the top of the refuse of one's 
ancestors, but such excellent dwellings as that of the 
Banna Grande were hard to find. 

I had been listening to all this, picking up a frag- 
ment of bone here and there, or an unfinished knife or 
point, when we found ourselves before a glass case 
covered by a shutter. The custodian turned it back, 
and there lay ... I suppose the story of the old 
washerwoman was still buzzing about in my head, for 
I shall never cease to think of him as Adam. 

He must have been a very old man, for his teeth 
were worn to the sockets. His great square empty 
orbits yawned up at us expressively, as though he 
were trying to tell us the story of the pa8t----that 
unwritten story which we can never know. He had 
been a splendid man physically, well over six feet in 
height, with a fine forehead, and chin, and a great 
nose that marked him as a ruler of primitive men. And 
indeed this cave had very probably always been the 
abode of great chiefs, a family fortress, a royal residence, 
and this great man, who had been laid there with his 
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collars of precious engraved shells and strings of bones 
and teeth, was surely some mighty ruler and warrior, 
for he had in his left hand an immense flint knife, the 
sign of his office. 

Behind him, for he lay on his side, was another 
skeleton — that of a tall young woman — and behind her, 
again, a great boy of over six feet Who were they ? 
What was their story? Why were they all buried 
here together, in the same grave, the signs of their 
sovereignty upon them ? Was the young woman the 
wife of the old chief, and the boy their son? They 
certainly belonged to the same family, for on the breast 
of each had been placed a mysterious emblem, carved 
in ivory, to resemble a double olive, and which probably 
represented their crest or coat of arms. As we looked 
down at them we tried to picture them alive. Here 
they dwelt, the same sea sounding in their ears, the 
same sunshine lighting them, the same rock sheltering 
them. There, at the back of the cave, was their 
hearth ; the wall above is still blackened by the smoke 
of the fires lighted all those thousands of years ago. 
For, by the time this family ruled in the Barma Grande, 
Europe was undergoing its glacial period, and down the 
valleys, leading to the Mediterranean, great torrents 
rushed from the ice-fields in the Alps above. 

A little higher up, and farther back, another chief 
lay buried — a somewhat later chief, for his people had 
so far advanced as to form for him a rough tomb, a kind 
of early dolmen. Yet he probably was of the same race 
as the others since he wore the double olive on his 
breast, and occupied the old family fortress. 

I could have spent days in the great cave, wondering 
about these people. Surely if one kindled a fire on the 
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diansed hearth, and sat alone in the dusk, the spirite 
would come again to these dry bones, from the earth, 
the sea, the sky, or wherever they have dwelt during 
these untold ages. They would come to warm them- 
selves at the flame, to sharpen their flint knives, and 
re-thread their precious necklaces and armlets. And 
while they sat there they would tell me about their 
life, the history of their family, and of that terrible 
day when the old man died, and his young wife and 
son followed him to the other world Should I hear 
about Adam and Eve and the coming of the first lemon 
tree ? I wonder ! At all events, it is interesting to find, 
just here, near this old Troglodyte settlement, a legend 
about our first human ancestor& 

Near the entrance to the cavern a small museum 
has been built, to contain some of the many objects 
which have been found during the excavations. There 
are the stones used for splitting the bones of animals, 
the hammer stones employed for chipping flints, the 
marks of the blows still upon them. There are scrapers, 
knives, hatchets, and eveiywhere bones, bones, bones. 
But, for me, the interest of the Barma Grande centres 
in those three skeletons, lying in the grave their 
followers hollowed for them in the kitchen midden 
raised by their ancestors of previous ages. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Sotpel—-Oastillon— Destruction of Castillon hj earthquake. 

Lying behind the giant mountains which shelter 
Mentone to the North is the little ancient town of 
Soepel, once picturesquely named La Oomtesse de 
GastiUon. If you have travelled thither from the 
coast you will probably have made the journey by one 
of those amazing electric trams, which thread their 
way among the mountains of the Riviera in so startling 
a fashion, and you will have been too much agitated, 
by the constant apparent escapes from sudden death, 
to notice the details of the journey, until you have 
traversed the tunnel, which runs beneath the actual 
summit of the C!ol de Gastillon, and begun running 
down into the valley of the Belv6re. We had been 
hanging out of the window, anxious to catch the first 
glimpse of Sospel as it lay far, far below us, when a 
little man who was sitting on the opposite seat suddenly 
leaned towards me and inquired if we were going to 
spend the night there. I looked doubtful 

'' Because," said he, " there is a good hotel — ^the Hotel 
de Franca It is excellent" 

Kow, I am not fond of being directed where to lodge, 
but he looked so pleading, one could not resist him, so 
to the Hdtel de France we made our way on leaving 
the station. As might have been expected, he turned 
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out to be the landlord, or rather the landlady's husband ! 
He was also the waiter, the wine maker, the chamber- 
maid, the boot cleaner, and, I feel convinced, the cook ; 
for the landlady, a fair frizzy little creature, had no 
time to spend over anything but her clothes and her 
baby, who was suffering just then from some skin 
eruption, and cried continuously. However, her hus- 
band saw after us, and introduced us, with an air of 
triumph, to a bedroom on the first floor. 

" Yoilk, la terrasse ! " he cried proudly, flinging open 
the shutters. "Madame can sit here and enjoy the 
view." 

** And the room can be cleaned ? " 

**JIai$^ out, Madame, naturally. They will occupy 
themselves with it this afternoon.'' 

'* And I should like some water," said I. ** It is my 
custom to wash every day, and perhaps a larger towel 
might be useful, since there are two of ua And would 
you be kind enough to tell the chamber-maid to change 
the pillow-cases and sheets ? " 

" But certainly, certainly. Anything which Madame 
desires shall be done." 

Next time we met him he was a waiter, in tucked 
shirt and evening suit. He brought us our meal on 
another terrace, and between the courses he fetched a 
hammer, and, turning himself into a gardener, nailed 
up the young shoots of the vine. 

Tradition says that Sospel was founded by a certain 
Braus, friend and companion of Hercules, who accom- 
panied the hero on that memorable journey of his along 
the Comiche road. However that may be, the town 
certainly existed in the time of the Bomans. It was 
called Hospitellum, itecause it formed a refuge for those 
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who had to cross the formidable Col Braous. In the year 
859 A.D. it was burned by the Saracens, and later fell a 
prey to the Guelphs and Ghibellines, headed respectively 
by the Lords of Lascaris and GrimaldL But the most 
dramatic history of Sospel took place later, at the time 
when the Albigenses were being driven out of the 
mountains. Many of them had taken refuge here, and 
had fortified themselves behind the river. In the 
upper part of the town, near the church, there is an 
old square, a place of dark deep arcades and sinister 
doorways. I could not think at the time why the very 
air of this place made me shudder. I fancied that the 
high old granite houses must cast too deep a shadow, 
or that the smells which poured from the ancient 
dwellings must be especially sickening. But I know 
better now. It was in this square, one morning, that 
a great crowd gathered. All these windows were filled 
with faces. There were ies Penitents Blancs, les Peni- 
tents Noirs, Rouges, Bleus^^erts, even the monks and 
nuns who inhabited the Castle were listening from 
behind their walls, and on the old church steps people 
had been waiting all night to see the roasting of the 
Protestants. And there they burned them in dozens, 
some say in hundreds, tied together at stakes, with the 
wood piled around them — these innocent people, whose 
only crime had been to serve God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. That is the great 
drama of Sospel. 

But there are many less gruesome sights than the 
old market square. There is the town gate, with the 
little chapel to the Virgin, and the ancient streets, 
with their roofs literally touching — the chapels of the 
Penitents, where, even to-day, one finds strange treasures 
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Buch as a processional cross, more than four hundred 
years old, shaped in iron, painted above the head with 
a picture of God the Father, and pictures, and old 
lanterns, and curiosities of all kinds. Above all, there 
are the smells. One might make a complete collection 
of the smells which have afSicted humanity from the 
earliest times, and yet have some left over which are 
peculiar to Sospel. 

But there is one object which claims the attention 
of every visitor— the bridge. Very seldom does one 
see such a bridge. It consists of two arches of unequal 
span, joined by a solid pier, above and upon which is 
built what was once the gatehouse — the fortified en- 
trance to the town itself. The sight of this old bridge 
seen by moonlight, with the mountains lying behind it, 
is the most enduring memory of Sospel. To-day the 
old gatehouse has been faced and is used as a little 
shop, but it is easy to picture it as it was in mediaeval 
times, and, above all, it is one of the most photographic 
objects in the South of France ! v 

Next morning we started oflf on our way back to 
Mentone, but as the tram emerged from the long tunnel 
which pierces beneath the summit of the CJol de Cas- 
tillon, we suddenly made up our minds to descend, in 
order to visit the ancient fortress town, once belonging 
to the Lords of Monaco. We left our bags at the 
electric station which lies at the entrance to the tunnel, 
and then set off on the long upward climb. 

Castillon is perched on a high rock rising from the 
watershed which gives birth to a brook running down 
to Mentone, and to a little stream that joins the 
B^r^ra at Sospel. Near the source of these rivulets 
is built the modem village of Castillon. But if you 
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wish to visit the fortress itself you have to climb the 
peak, stumbling up a steep zigzag path, threading your 
way among fallen stones and ruined walls, till you find 
yourself on the Place Saint Joseph, a level halting- 
place, from whence a vast stairway, cut in the rock 
itself, leads to the summit of what was once the town. 
A town of the dead ! Even its form has all but dis- 
appeared! Here and there you will find a roofless 
chapel, and at first sight some of the houses still 
appear almost habitable. But, as you^ are about to 
enter, a great crack in the wall or a falling stone will 
warn you back, and you will continue your way upward 
to the little Place Saint Michel, which crowns the 
extreme point of the rock. It must have been here 
that the Castle was situated. But all vestiges have 
long since disappeared, and the only building left 
standing is the chapel of the great Archangel Michel, 
Lord of Heights. 

Upon that rocky spur, with the birds flying below 
us, and, far as eye could reach, barren mountain- 
tops green and grey, hung with white woolly clouds 
backed by the purple of a gathering storm, we stood, 
trying to picture the fortress town as it must have 
been, and wondering at the desolation and the utter 
silence of the place. Quite suddenly someone spoke. 
It was so startling to hear a human voice in this 
solitude that I wheeled round as if I had been struck. 
She was a very, very old woman, toothless and bent, 
with a face so deeply lined that it was difficult to 
distinguish her eyes and mouth among the wrinkles. 
In her hand she carried an immense blue cotton 
umbrella, which, from its antediluvian form and general 
air of dilapidation, might have been used by Noah. 
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'^ Ah I ah I '' she chuckled, waving her clawlike hand 
around, at the ruins ; '* Castillon I " 

I nodded. '' Chapelle Saint Michel/' she continued, 
pointing to the building. I nodded again, and 
inquired how long the town had been deserted. But 
at this she shook her head. " Italiana ! " she explained, 
pointing to herself. 

Just then, out of one of the tottering houses came 
another old crone, no less archaic than the first, but 
less Italian. She told us the story of the earthquake 
which had destroyed Castillon. It appeared that both 
these old women had been living there at the time, and 
the narrative sounded very graphic related by them 
among those fallen stones and broken walls. 

"It was the 23rd of February, twenty-seven 
years ago," said the newcomer. "Many of the in- 
habitants were still in bed, for it was winter and 
only six o'clock. I lived in that house over there, 
where you see the great crack. Suddenly I woke 
hearing a crash, and saw that the window had fallen 
out ! You can imagine if I waited to dress ! " 

"No, no!" cried the other, who seemed to have 
recovered a little French by listening, " there was no 
time to think of that I " 

" We ran out as we were," continued the first speaker. 
'' I can see it all now ! The place here was full, full 1 
Children were screaming ! Women ran about counting 
them ! And all in our chemises par eocemple ! Every- 
one thought it was the Day of Judgment, for the bells 
tolled and the buildings rocked ! Then came another 
shock, more terrible than the first ; the walls fell out- 
wards, and all the houses on that side of the place 
disappeared over the precipice." 
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" And how many were killed ? " I inquired. 

" That was the miracle ! Kot one ! It was our good 
patron Saint Michel saved us." 

"And who lives here now ? ** 

" We two," said she. " We can take our choice of 
houses ; when one falls down we move to another ! " 

" And the chapel ? " 

'' There is mass three times a year, at the ftdai ! 
No doubt it is gayer down at New Castillon, but we 
are nearer U Bon Disu up here on the mountains, and 
besides, it is cheaper. There is no rent to pay 1 " 

Poor old things, they were so eager to talk, to hear 
their own voices and ours. Even when we left them 
they watched us down the hill, and long after we had 
passed out of the region of fallen stones and debris, 
I could see the blue of the great umbrella shining high 
up among the grey ruins, and knew that the two old 
crones were comparing notes about their English 
visitors. 

I often think of them. When there is a thunder- 
storm I picture them up among the clouds, and 
wonder if the lightning has struck their crazy dwelling. 
Sometimes, in the night, when the wind is howling, I 
fancy I can see their house rocking and shaking as in 
that early morning, twenty-seven years ago, when they 
rushed out into the place in their chemises. But no 
doubt, as they say, they are nearer le Bon Bieu than we 
in the great world, and besides, is not the good Saint 
Michel still watching over them ? 
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CHAPTER IX 

ArriTal at Mentcme—Walk to Sainta Agn^8 — La Vigne and 
Madame Gl^na — The Restaurant Victoria — The ruined 
Castle — Legend of Haroun and Anna. 

Antonx who has stayed at Mentone will remember, 
high up on the summit of a mountain to the north, a 
speck of white like a belated anowflake. It is the 
village of Sainte Agn^s, or rather all of it which can 
be seen from below, for the village itself, and the ruins 
of the castle, remain hidden, a prize offered only to 
those who are courageous enough to climb the two 
thousand feet of rough mule-path which lead to it 

Mentone in September reminds one of a pretty girl 
in curl-papers. She is just tumbling out of bed, still 
flushed and warm with her long summer sleep. The 
white villas and palace hotels are closed, the Casino 
silent and deserted ; there are no concerts, or nuUindes 
dartsantes, no battles of flowers, no races, f 6tes, or regattas, 
no lawn tennis by day, no fireworks by night, no frills 
or furbelows of any kind. In fact, the beautiful town 
is en dishabUU^ and shows herself, for what she really 
is, the fairest of all the fair cities on the Cdte d'Azur, 
the Pearl of the Mediterranean. 

We had arrived by the electric tram from Sospel. 
It was dark, and a storm was gathering. "Hotel 
Terminns," said I to the boy who took our bag. 
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c 
" C'est f erm6, Madame." 

We mentioned one or two others. 

" Ferm^s ! Ferm^s 1 " said he, shaking his head. 

" Good gracious, is the whole town /«rm^ ? '* I asked 
impatiently, for the rain was beginning to fall, and we 
had no umbrellas. 

" Mais madame, que voulez vous ! It is not yet the 
season ! " 

It was absurd, of course, but I lost my temper. 

"To the station, then, out of this horrible rain," I 
cried. '^ We can get something to eat and go on to a 
place that is not fermie ! " 

''There is the H&tel Suisse!" suggested the boy mildly. 

The H6tel Suisse is opposite the Casino. I think we 
were the only guests, for it was so still at night that 
we could hear the waves breaking on the shore, and 
the wind rustling the palms and magnolias in the 
gardens opposite. 

It was raining fast when we went out to get some 
dinner (our own restaurant being /erm^. We found a 
little place close by, humble and clean, frequented by 
Swiss and Germans, and presided over by a waiter who 
spoke as many tongues as the apostles on the Day of 
Pentecost, and a fair little girl with a doll. It was an 
excellent dinner, good, plain, sufiGcient, and exquisitely 
clean. I think we paid 2 frs. 50 c., including wine. The 
room was full, and the waiter attended to us all, while 
the little girl sat and nursed her doll in a comer. 

Presently, when we had all finished, and most of the 
guests had left, the old landlord and his wife appeared 
from an inner door. Then the little girl jumped down 
from her chair, the waiter gave a final look round to 
see that we wanted for nothing, and they all seated 
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themselyes at a table and tucked their napkiim in their 
collars. The old man served, leaving the waiter to eat 
in peace. It was quite a charming scene. Even the 
doll seemed to enjoy it, for she was too happy to eat, 
though the little girl tied a napkin round her neck, 
and tried her best to feed her. 

Finding that the rain had ceased, after dinner, we 
went down to the sea, guided by the sound of the 
thunder of the waves on the shore. The great promenade 
was silent and deserted, and beyond the parapet lay 
the Mediterranean, black, heaving, roaring. It was 
black below and black above, for the sky was full of 
tossed tormented clouds, rushing hither and thither 
before the wind. Only on the horizon was there a 
break, where the moonlight had forced its way through 
and lay like a pool of silver on the water. Save for 
that ray of hope the prospects for the morrow looked 
as dark as dark could be. All night the tempest blew, 
and the rain lashed the windows. Every time I woke 
I heard the sea talking about it, furiously at first, then 
more quietly, till at last I fell into a sound sleep, to 
wake and find the sun forcing its way in through the 
shutters, and the sky that glorious sapphire one only 
sees at Mentone. In fact, it was just the morning to 
walk to Sainte Agnte. 

We made our way up the side of the gardens, which 
have taken the place of the stony bed of the Carei, 
always with our eyes fixed on that little white snow- 
flake high up on the mountain-side, and so passed from 
the town into the Garden of the Hesperides, where the 
lemons and the golden apples grow. 

The orange trees of Mentone are mostly cultivated 
for their blossoms, and are of the wild species, tall and 
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rather ungainly, with a small bitter fruit. The flower, 
however, is large and very fragrant, and is used for 
making perfume. 

We lost ourselves, before long, in this Paradise, and 
had to come all the way down again to cross the valley 
of the Borigo. When finally we found ourselves fairly 
started on our upward climb we were on a ridge covered 
with myrtle, and daphne, and sweet herbs of all kinds. 
The sun was blazing down, and the perfume rose around 
us like incense. Up and up went the path, with every- 
thing one could possibly want except water. Oh, how 
thirsty we were ! There were grapes everywhere, great 
blue luscious grapes, but our absurd consciences forbade 
our helping ourselves, and presently we were rewarded. 

I have said that the path led along a ridge. Just 
when we were at our thirstiest, we saw, a little below 
us, on the right, a roof emerging from a grove of peach 
and lemon trees. Two friendly goats encouraged us to 
descend, and there we found the dearest little cottage 
imaginable. I remember a story of two children who 
were lost in a wood, and found a tiny house built of 
cake, with sugar windows and a roof of almond icing. 
Well, this cottage was even better, for it was covered 
with vines, which in front formed a pleasant shade, 
where had been set a table and some stools. Beside 
the door a girl was busy washing. 

" Can I have some water ? " I panted. 

** Oh yes, Madame," and she was turning to fetch it, 
when out came her mother, who asked us to sit down 
under the vines, and brought us not only water, but 
fresh lemons, peaches, figs, grapes. So there we sat 
refreshing ourselves. It was like a meal in Eden! 
Presently we rose to go. 
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" Will you tell me your name ? " I asked. " I should 
like to remember this pleasant place." 

''It is La Yigne," she answered, " and I am Madame 
Gl^na. Then, as I slipped a franc into her hand, " Oh, 
but, Madame, it is not worth that ! This is too much ! 
Well, if it must be " — and she began loading us with 
peaches and grapes till we made our escape. 

It was not long after this that we saw on the road 
two young girls and their mother. They also were on 
their way to Sainte Agn^s, but were quite exhausted 
with the climb. So we handed over the fruit to them, 
and I never saw people so grateful. They were almost 
purple with heat and thirst, and could hardly wait to 
thank us before beginning to eat. And so, little by 
little, we climbed up the steep zigzags to the grey old 
Arab village. 

It lies quite bidden behind a rock ; one does not see it 
till one is almost thera And yet it looks down over 
all the country. The final climb leads past a little 
chapel, used in these days as a shelter for mules, to the 
washing-place and the frowning Saracenic gateway. 
And still we climbed and climbed. For Sainte Agn^ 
clings to the side of the steep rock, nestling into the 
cracks and crevices, perched on the crags and boulders, 
a bewildering maze of dark and narrow stairways, 
spanned by heavy arches. Here and there black pass- 
ages lead up or down, from the main stairway, to evil- 
smelling doors, and houses haunted by memories of 
those days when Haroun the Saracen ruled in the 
Castle above. 

The white snowflake had long ago resolved itself 
into a new hotel. But we were too tired and anxious 
for our lunch to go a step out of our way, and stopped 
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short at the Bestanrant Victoria, which we h^noticed 
high above us as we approached the villaga Xfi^ front 
door opens onto what is called the Grande Bue, the 
principal staircase of Sainte Agn^s, and the back rises 
sheer up from the precipice over which the village is 
built. The little inn is charming. There are rooms to 
suit all states of the weather, a salle k manger, with 
a stove, for winter; a glass balcony for spring and 
autumn ; and an open terrace for summer. The host, 
like most of the inhabitants of this isolated village, was 
of Saracen type, with a soft voice, and charming 
manners that recalled the East. Being warm with our 
climb, we wanted to lunch in the open air ; but this 
he would not bear of. It was not the season; we 
were too hot! 

He had married a Swiss, and his wife had gone 
home to find a servant, so we must pardon all de- 
ficiencies, for he was alone, and his cooking but indiffer- 
ent. And all the while he was serving us with an 
adorable hospitality which made his every action a 
caress. In his Eastern style he brought towels and 
warm water for our hands, closed the outer door which 
I had opened — ^** Pardon, Madame, not yet; you are 
still heated with the ascent " — set a footstool for me, 
helped me off with my hat and veil, and from some 
magic kitchen, which seemed to do its own cooking, 
produced the daintiest of little lunches, ending with a 
bottle of good white wine, and some of the grapes I 
had coveted on my thirsty ascent. 

All the while he talked pleasantly in his gentle voice, 
telling us about the village and the coming of the new 
hotel, which had evidently been a great blow to 
him. 
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'' Oennans, Madame I " said he, with an indescribable 
movement of the nostrils. 

" You do not like Germans ? " 

Instantly his face and voice became as gentle as 
ever. 

''I trust I love all men!" said ha ''Am I not 
bound to, as a Christian ? But these people ! " Evidently 
professional jealousy ran high at Sainte Agn&s. 

He told me that the village was very Catholic, which 
is interesting when one remembers the legend of its 
foundation. I heard the story later, from his own lips, 
as we sat on the summit of the rock among the crumb- 
ling walls of what was once the Castle. For after 
showing us his dainty little house, with its five neat 
bedrooms, its well - stocked linen closet, bathroomi 
kitchen, and terrace garden, he locked the door upon 
his household gods and became our cicerone. 

The rock, immediately above the village, becomes so 
steep and sharply pointed, and the country lies so very 
far below, that one is qmte giddy before one gains the 
final crag, on and around which the Moorish castle once 
stood. What a position! One can look down over 
the whole district and see the paths winding about on 
the arid mountains, for Sainte Agnis stands high above 
the region of forest land. Far below to the east lies 
Castellar, on its tree-covered hill, and there beyond is 
the Bed Bock, the Baouss^-^Bouss^, where are the 
great caves. Garavan and Saint Louis lie out of sight 
behind those two green hills to the south ; but we look 
right down into the port of Mentone, and can see the 
boats floating at anchor, and the old town with its 
church of Saint Michel and ruined Castle. As for 
modem Mentone, with its white houses and red-tiled 
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roofs, it lies spread out like a map on the border of the 
immense blue sea, which, seen from this height, seems 
to fill half the sky. And there is Cap Saint Martin, 
with its forest-covered hills, and, in the valley to the 
west, the winding road to Qorbio. Northward are 
mountains, snow capped and valley riven, and one 
knows that, for nearly two hundred miles, mountain 
follows mountain in bewildering succession, till they 
gather into the tremendous masses of Pelvoux and 
Mont Blanc No wonder that the Saracen chief, as he 
came sailing into the port of Mentone, noticed the com- 
manding pinnacle of rock, and decided that upon it he 
would build his fortress, his rebdth or fraoAnet 

He was a great pirate, this Haroun, and bad been 
pillaging all the coast of the Mediterranean. Beside 
much plunder, he had on his ships many captives, 
among whom was a beautiful young Provengale named 
Anna, and it is the story of this Anna and Haroun 
which forms the romance of the Castle of Sainte Agn^. 
As we sat among the ruins our host told us the old 
legend. 

Anna was a Christian of Marseilles, accustomed to 
worship in the ancient crypt beneath the Church of 
Saint Victor. She had seen her father and both her 
brothers killed by the Saracens, and now found herself 
alone in their power. But she was so beautiful that 
Haroun could not make up his mind to treat her as the 
other slaves were treated. Instead, she was taken into 
his own ship, where his old mother looked after her, 
and from day to day the chief went to her cabin to try 
and console her. But Haroun- had a wife Sarah, who 
accompanied him on his warlike expeditions, and Sarah 
very much objected to the presence of the beautiful 
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Christian on her husband's ship. So one day, when 
they were sitting at supper, she taxed him with it. 

" You are changed, mj husband/' said she ; and as he 
denied it, " I can tell you the causa It is this infidel 
maiden, who has worked her spells upon you. Do you 
think I have not marked you stealing to her cabin day 
by day?" 

Haroun must have been very simple for he appeared 
quite dumbfounded. 

''You are in love with her," continued Sarah 
venomously, as she watched his confusion. 

" No, no ! " said the Saracen ; " I protest I " 

" She shall die I " concluded his wife. 

The story goes on to tell how Haroun, knowing 
Sarah's cruel disposition, rushed to Anna's cabin and 
found her already gagged and bound, about to be cast 
into the sea. The sight made him furious, and he only 
stopped to free her before beginning his vengeance. 
Sarah he strangled that night with his own hands, 
and the slaves who had bound Anna were tied together 
and thrown overboard. Then, somewhat pacified, he 
set sail eastward, and next morning cast anchor in that 
beautiful Golfe de la Paix, called to-day the Bay of 
Garavan. 

It was not so very long since the days when a ship- 
load of pirates, from the island of Lampedousa, had 
landed and settled themselves on the western headland. 
There, near the ruins of the old Boman Lumone, they 
had built a fort, the nucleus of the present town 
Mentone. But Haroun did not stop on the coast 
He had noticed, pointing high up into the sky, a 
needle of grey rock, suitable only for an eagle's nest, 
and there he had determined to build his fraximU. 
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They say that it was finished in a month, and 
certainly the Saracen builders took little pains to 
level the rock, or make a path to the summit What 
it was like it is impossible to tell, for the ruined walls 
and scattered stones keep their own secret. Only the 
legend of Anna has survived. For Haroun brought 
her up to his eyrie in the hope that she would^ learn 
to love him. 

But this was rather much to expect even in the 
tenth century, when girls were not so fastidious as 
they are to-day. It was not only that Haroun had 
stolen her from her home, after murdering her father 
and brothers. He was an infidel, a follower of 
Mahomet, a believer in the Koran. Even if Anna 
could have overlooked his other deficiencies, this last 
consideration seemed insuperable. The story of the 
Saracen invasion of southern France has come down 
to us entirely through Christian sources, and we know 
with what horror the followers of the Prophet were 
regarded. So Haroun found that his suit did not 
prosper. 

First, as a good Mussulman, he tried to convert 
Anna to his own faith, but without avail Then he 
became ill; Anna liked him better so, and sat long 
hours with him, telling him of her home at Marseilles, 
and expounding the doctrines of Christianity in her 
sweet voice, till he began to think that really there 
was truth in all religions, and that one must not be 
too narrow minded and exclusive. 

But whenever he spoke of marriage, Anna drew 
back. 

''I can never marry an infidel," said she, and 
Haroun was more hopelessly in love than ever. 
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At last the day came when he could bear it no 
longer. 

" What is my heaven going to be worth ? " cried he. 
^ You wiU not be there I Let ub go to hell together." 

Anna was shocked but gratified, and that night, 
gathering all his money and jewels together, he took 
her and his mother down to the port of Mentone, 
where a ship was waiting, and they were soon on their 
way to Marseilles. 

It was a long time since Anna had had the 
opportunity of attending Mass, and immediately on 
landing she hastened to the Crypt of Saint Victor. 
You may go there to-day, and find it unchanged. 
Ohostly passages lead off into the darkness, tombs of 
saints and martyrs honeycomb the walls, and a black 
statue of the Virgin, accredited with terrible powers, 
reigns over the altar of Notre Dame de Confession. 
They say that this statue has stood there for nearly 
eighteen hundred years, and that it is only during the 
last century she has tolerated the presence of women 
in her chapel. A story is told of a certain princess 
who was struck with blindness on approaching the 
altar, and only restored after she had surrounded the 
chapel by a silver grille. There are other legends 
recorded of Notre Dame de Confession better befitting 
the old statue of Diana of Ephesus once worshipped 
in Marseilles, than that of the gentle Virgin of 
Bethlehem. Formerly, when there was a drought, the 
Black Virgin was taken up into the daylight, and 
carried in procession round the city, with the result 
that rain fell plentifully within twenty-four hours. 
Even to-day the Feast of the Purification is never 
celebrated in the upper church without the presence 
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of the statue, and it is the custom of the mothers of 
Marseilles to carry their children down into the Orypt, 
and make them take their first steps before the altar 
of La Bouino M4to Nigro^ the Good Black Mother. 

It is not likely that Anna ventured into this sacred 
chapel, but she may have knelt behind the silver grille. 
And as she prayed for guidance, she may have been 
strengthened by the remembrance of that heroic saint, 
Eus^bie, who, only a short time before, had, together 
with her nuns, cut off their noses to render themselves 
unattractive to these same Saracen invaders, and had 
been massacred, and buried around this chapel of the 
" Martyrs." The Martyrdom deis demarrados or the 
Koseless Ones is still remembered by the women of 
Marseilles. 

So, when she rose from her knees, Anna was resolved 
to resist Haroun to the death. But, lo ! a miracle ! In 
a far comer the worshipper of the False Prophet was 
kneeling in prayer, and as they left the chapel together 
he told her how he had been instontly converted as 
soon as he found himself in the presence of the Good 
Black Mother. There was great rejoicing in Marseilles, 
and, as soon as Haroun had been baptized, the wedding 
was celebrated by the Bishop, in presence of Count 
William of Provence, who lent the young couple one 
of his castles for their honeymoon. 

But Haroun did not live long to enjoy his happiness. 
Perhaps he felt lonely among these foreign Christians, 
and pined after the good old days when he had roamed 
the seas a pirate and an outlaw. Perhaps he found 
Anna more of a nun and less of an funuri than he had 
fancied her. At all events he died a few months later, 
and his widow, faithful to his memory, returned to 
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Sainte Agnks, where she built a little chapel, at the 
foot of the rock, that she might praj continually for 
the repose of his Saracen souL 

I have given the legend as I find it in my notebook. 
But I cannot reproduce the voice and gestures of the 
old landlord. Neither are we sitting within the very 
walls of the fortress, looking down over the same 
marvellous landscape on which Anna's eyes so often 
rested during those days she was a prisoner! 

We came home by way of Grorbio. A wonderful 
path skirts the sides of the mountain, and led us, by 
gradual degrees, into the heart of the gorge. And 
there on a rock we found the old town of the lords of 
Lascaris and Yentimiglia. But it was growing dusk, 
and we had still a long walk before us. For a few 
minutes, indeed, we sat and rested by the fountain 
outside the town gate, and watched the animals come to 
drink on their way home from the mountains. There 
' were the cows, the great mules with little flat wine 
casks slung on either side, or loads of hay or sacks of 
com. Here come two boys on a donkey, leading a 
goat by along cord, and after them follows a little foal, 
all legs and head. All stop at the fountain, till the 
space beneath the great plane tree is as full as a 
Saturday market. . . . 

It grows darker ! Lights begin to twinkle high up 
in the narrow streets, and in the windows of the 
fortifications. The crowd of beasts is thinning. It 
is time to go home. 

It seemed an endless walk down the valley of 
Grorbio, and before we had gained the road we were 
stumbling down the rocky mule-path in darkness* 
From time to time a flash of violet lightning showed 
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us our path, but for the rest we blundered on, losing 
ourselves, and our tempers, and finally emerging verj 
tired, hungry, and footsore, somewhere on the road 
between Cap Martin and Mentone. 

A band was playing that night, after dinner, in the 
gardens, and all the women brought out chairs and sat 
at their doors listening to the music. But we preferred 
to walk out to the old port, and watch the great 
amber moon trace its golden pathway across the Bay 
of Graravan. As we reached the water's edge a little 
boat, lying beside the quay, moved stealthily off. It was 
too dark to see the occupants, but, as the boat crossed 
the path of moonlight, I caught for a moment the glimpse 
of a white gown and a woman's face Was it Anna and 
her Saracen lover making off into the darkness ? 
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CHAPTER X 

Giasse — ^Deacription — History — Napoleon at Qrnnno The flowers 
of Qraaae— Visit to the perfnmeij of Bruno Ck)nrt — Sunday 
at Qrasse — ^The Cathedral, and its story — Le Bar — The 
Gorge du Loup—Gourdon — ^Venoe— Les Baous — LaBastide 
Saint Laurent — The Cathedral of Yence — Vestiges of pagan 
worship — Saint Y^ran and Saint Lamhert — Bishop Godeau, 
first member of the French Academy. 

I HAVE met people who do not like Grasse. " Dull/' 
they say, " nothing going on/' Well, I pity them t 
Of all the sweet homely places on the Biviera, Orasse 
is, to me, the sweetest and most homely. One might 
almost live there without feeling exiled. I think it 
is partly because Grasse is not primarily a health 
resort. If you choose to go and stay there you are 
very welcome, if not, the town can get on quite well 
without you. Mentone, Monte Carlo, Cimiez, Cannes 
are different ; they live on, and for, the visitor. Grasse 
has a life of her own, and a very sweet and fr^rant 
life, for, as we all know, she lives upon flowers and 
perfumes. 

Then, too, whereas the other places on the Biviera 
seem to be rather ashamed of the old towns which 
have given them birth, and spend most of their money 
on embellishing the new suburbs, Grasse is never tired 
of beautifying and improving her ancient quarters. 
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She dwells in them still. In short, it will be seen that 
I love Grasse ! 

I loved it directly I saw it twinkling high above 
the valley in the warm September night. The windows 
were open, and the scent of the jasmine came flowing 
through the railway carriage, bringing with it memories 
of my Sussex garden. Scents have a very strong 
influence on some people, and I am not sure but that 
the perfumes of Grasse count for something in my 
affection for the little town. Wherever 'you walk you 
are met by fragrant breezes. They bring the flowers 
in by waggon or train, packed in great shallow baskets, 
and, as you climb up and down the steep narrow streets, 
you are constantly aware of some subtle fragranca 
" Ha ! jasmine ! " you say, or perhaps " lavender ! " or 
"tuberose!" and next moment on turning a comer 
you will come face to face with a cart piled high 
with blossoms. 

Ardoin-Dumazet in his Voyage en France gives an 
amusing account of his first arrival at Grasse. He 
says — 

"The stations of Grasse, for there are two, are 
below, at the bottom of the town, that belonging to 
the South of France Railway having had the good 
thought to build theirs some hundred metres above 
the other. In the courtyard, however, not an omnibus 
to be found! To meet this local train the hotels 
merely send carreUms, or hand carts, to carry luggage. 
Ab for the passengers, someone will point out to them 
a steep street and tell them it will take them to the 
town. It is called the Avenue des Capucins, and runs 
like a cornice along the side of the hill, up which the 
old city climbs. I had been told to follow it, with 
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directions to the right, to the left, now the right again. 
However, allured by the ample beauty of the landscape, 
by the splendour of the broad horizon, the flowering 
country, the sparkling sea, the dazzling rocks of the 
Esterel, I forgot the instructions of the porter. A 
doorway giving entrance to a narrow street, I entered, 
and climbed a road, the slope of which would have 
rendered it impracticable for any vehicle whatever. 
I knew the hotel quarter was in the upper part of 
the town. By climbing I must surely arrive there. 
But the streets got entangled, intersected one another, 
ended in blind alleys, turned and went down again, 
changed into staircases and txmnels, paved in the 
most terrible manner. Growing angry, I disdained to 
ask my way, and went from lane to lane, between high 
houses, bordered by absurd little narrow footpaths. 
Suddenly, a level space, trees, a fountain, a market 
Have I then arrived ? Alsis, not so ! New dark alleys, 
passages, arches, steps ! You would take it for a city 
of enchantment. Yet in spite of my vexation, in spite 
of the faint, almost sickly odour of flowers from which 
the perfume had been extracted, and which lie about 
at every corner, it was wonderfully living and 
picturesque. 

'' At last I emerged on a street rather broader than 
the rest, which however does not imply that it was 
particularly broad. It was called la rue Droite, though 
it was none the less extremely crooked. In despair, 
I went up this sombre passage, along which were 
some fine shops. There followed a straighter tunnel, 
la rue du Cowrs, with trees at the end, and I emerged 
on the Cours itself. 

"No town in Provence can exist without a Cours^ 
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but the Gours of Grasse is such as is possessed by 
no other city. It looks down over a public garden, 
and a broad valley filled with palms, oranges, mimosas, 
oleanders, sloping away toward the sea and the flowery 
shores of Cannes, beyond which lies the Great Blue 
and limitless space ! " 

We arrived at Grasse by the P.L.M., and found a 
funicular railway waiting to take us up to the Gown. 
But having reached it, we did not even find a earreUm 
with its porter. There was positively no one at hand 
but a couple of little street urchins, who fell upon us, 
like brigands, seized our bags and cameras, and made off 
into the network of streets which constitutes Grasse. 
Then began an experience rather like that of the 
French writer, only we had not the slightest idea in 
what quarter the hotel was situated. Moreover, it was 
night, which increased our perplexity. We had told 
the boys we wanted to go to the Hdtel Muraour, but 
perhaps we had left out one of the many vowels, for 
after they had led us all over the town, we landed 
down by the post office, at another inn of which I 
forget the name. 

By this time we, like Ardoin-Dumazet, were getting 
indignant, but with a different result, for I began 
asking my way systematically, every dozen yards, and 
BO, after climbing a final flight of steps which led 
up through the bowels of the theatre, we found our- 
selves at the door of the Hdtel Muraour et de la 
Poste, which lies about a minute and a half from the 
exit of the funicular railway, the point from which 
we had started! 

We were tired, of course, for the boys were small, 
and we had been obliged to help carry the baggage. 
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But we had gained a most comprehensive idea of 
Orasse after nightfall. And what a strange old town 
it is, with its deep arcades and vaultings, its sadden 
terraces, steep winding stairways, and strange sweet 
perfumes which confront you suddenly from you know 
not where. 

The hotel was full, so we were placed on the top 
floor. But, as Mademoiselle explained, the view was 
all the finer. Being at the back of the house, we 
looked down, from an enormous height, into one of 
the narrow streets. Our windows were so high, 
indeed, that we could see right over the opposite roofs, 
past the Soman clock tower, and the Cathedral, to 
that ''Great Blue and limitless space" which lies 
beyond the shores of the Biviera. Every morning 
the sun would come and look in at our curtainless 
window, and the bells in the old brown tower would 
tell us the hour, and if we did not wake, would repeat 
their call, as if reproaching us with not hastening out 
to make the most of every minute. 

Downstairs we would find the porter cleaning the 
hall, and the old Marihi, with the swollen face, 
cumbered with much serving, '' Jean having overslept 
himself." Then the cook would set to work, girls 
rush hither and thither, like chickens in a farm- 
yard. 

"Jean! Jean I'* cries the one-eyed porter in an 
immense bass voice, and presently, very surly and 
sleepy, the young waiter appears in his white jacket, 
and smartly cut black trousers, a serviette tied in 
carefully studied nSglig^ round his neck. Then Martha 
gives him a piece of her mind! Is it to spend his 
days in bed that Mademoiselle has picked him out of 
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the gutter ? What sort of hotel will the English take 
it for ? Seigneur Dieu t Seven o'clock, and the break- 
fast not ready ! Jean waits till the first burst of the 
storm has subsided, and then replies with the 
philosophy of his sex, when found out. ''Tea/' says 
he, "I allow it is a catastrophe! But talking will 
not mend it t .The best thing is to serve the break- 
fast : Vaild totU ! " 

When I look back at those golden days spent at 
Grasse I do not know where ,to begin. Shall we 
wander off along the ancient road to Vence and Saint 
Paul, or take the electric tram to Le Bar and climb 
to the old vills^e of Gourdon, or shall we go by post 
omnibus to Castellane, or run down the valley to 
Cannes and visit the Islands of Lerins? AU these 
things we must do, but I think first we had better 
cast another glance at the old town itself. 

It is so old that everybody seems to have forgotten 
its history. And yet it has a very interesting past 
It is said to have been founded in the year 585 A-D. 
by a company of Sardinian Jews who, having turned 
Christian, obtained permission to settle and build a 
town near the spring of water which rises in the 
mountain to the north of Grasse. They called their 
new home Gratia or Gr&ce, and it is so spelt in many 
old documents. Five hundred years later GuiUaume n. 
Count of Aries, gave all this territory to one of his 
lords, called Bodoard, who, finding the Bishops of 
Fr^jus already in possession of the coast, took up his 
residence, and established his seat of government at 
Grasse. There he built his castle, and thence he took 
his title. For the future his family were known as 
the Lords of Grasse and Le Bar. It was here, as we 
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shall see later, that the rebel Baron of Castellane came 
to do homage to Alphonse, Count of Provence. 

Three times at least Grasse has been ravaged, once 
by Saracens, once by the Barbary pirates, and again 
by order of Francis i. to prevent its falling into the 
hands of Charles v. of Spain. Again and again it has 
been destroyed, each time to arise more prosperous and 
beautiful than ever. 

During the Wars of Religion, Orasse fell into the 
hands of the Ligue ; but a few years later, as the old 
historian says, ''wishing to smell in freedom the 
pleasant perfumes of the fleurs-de-lis, drove all the 
Savoyards from her town, and henceforth recognised 
no other sovereign than the King of France/' 

On the 2nd of March 1815, Napoleon passed through 
Orasse on his escape from Elba. He had landed, the 
evening before, on the shore near Cannes, and came 
riding up the valley with his little band of soldiers, 
and the officers who had accompanied him. The people 
of Orasse, having heard a rumour that mysterious 
strangers had landed at Oolfe Juan, were in a panic, 
taking them for pirates. So as soon as the company 
came in sight they made haste to bar themselves into 
their houses. Slowly Napoleon passed through the 
empty town, and took the road toward Castellane. On 
a little grassy knoll, marked to-day by two black cypress 
trees, he paused for breakfast. It was then that the 
report first reached the people of Orasse as to who 
their visitor was, and crowding out of the town they 
showed their enthusiasm by loading the Emperor and 
his party with attentions 

But Orasse has forgotten her history, and cares only 
for flowers and scents. The great perfumeries lie in 
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every direction, not however spoiling the landscape, 
merely scenting the already fresh and fragrant air, 
and adding to the riches and prosperity of the beautiful 
little town. If you want to see the flowers picked you 
have only to go out into the country, where you will 
find bands of men, women, and children at work. They 
arrive from a distance in families, like our hop pickers, 
and pack themselves away in the tall old houses. You 
will find as many as ten or twelve living in one room. 
By working early and late they earn a couple of francs 
a day. 

But, after all, the sight of the wonderful planta* 
tions is rather sad to any one who is fond of flowers. 
Directly a jasmine or tuberose opens an eye- it ia 
pounced upon, picked and popped into a blue cotton 
pocket, to be transferred later to a great basket where 
it finds thousands of others of its kind. So the only 
chance there is for a poor flower to enjoy a sight of 
the blue sky is to pretend to be asleep till after eleven 
o'clock, when it may possibly be left in peace till the 
evening picking. 

The making of the essences is very interesting. We 
were passing the factory of Bruno Court, one of the 
most celebrated of all the perfumeries, when, through 
an open door, we saw the jasmine blossoms being 
sorted. The sight and scent of the great white odorous 
hillocks, with which the floor of the warehouse was 
piled, fascinated us, and we stood watching while they 
were passed through the winnowing machine, and sent 
down to the floor below. Presently a boy came and 
asked if we would like to visit the works, and we were 
introduced to a charming old woman, in a frilled net 
cap, who showed us round and explained the process. 
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On small trajs lard is spread, and over this they lay 
the blossoma The trays are then stacked one above 
another, in great piles, reaching almost to the roof , and 
left for twenty-four hours. Each day the faded flowers 
are removed, the lard turned over and respread, and a 
fresh covering of petals laid upon it This process 
continues for three months, at the end of which time 
the fat has become impregnated with the perfume 
of the flowers, and is put into air-tight receptacles 
containing rectified spirit which extracts the scent 
Nothing is wasted in the process. The imperfect petals, 
and those which are removed from the lard, are used 
for making an inferior perfume, prepared in a different 
manner, heat being employed to extract the essence. 
The fat, after it has been treated with alcohol, still 
retaining some of the perfume, is used for the manu- 
facture of pomades and ointments, and in the making 
of toilet soaps. I was told by a chemist that very little 
of the best Grasse essence ever finds its way on to the 
retail market, but is used by manufacturers for blending 
with other, and less costly, perfumes. 

One of the characteristics of the factory is its 
extreme cleanliness. I suppose this is essential, for 
just as the lard absorbs the scent of the flowers, so 
would it take up any unpleasant odour which happened 
to come near it It may be partly for this reason that 
the streets of Grasse are kept so clean. I have been 
told that years ago this was not so, and that the old 
town was unpleasantly odoriferous. Millin too, and 
Papon in his History, make the same observation — 

** In spite of the excellence of its climate, and the 
purity of its air, the town of Grasse is not pretty. Its 
streets are narrow, irregular, bare of ornament, and 
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always encumbered with filth, as is the case with so 
many of the towns, and all the villages, of Provence." 

Some change must surely have taken place in the 
management of 6rasse»for to-day it is certainly one of the 
cleanest and pleasantest places in the south of Franca 

It is not all perfumes which are made in the manner 
I have described. Some of the more delicately scented 
flowers require to be crushed and simmered in hot fat. 
Among these are the rose, the violet, mignonette, and 
lilac. Others again are treated by distillation, as the 
lavender, thyme, rosemary, orange flower, and pepper- 
mint Often when one is driving among the mountains 
one will come upon these little distilleries scenting the 
air for a mile round. But, after all, the most striking 
thing connected with a scent factory is the sight of the 
blossoms themselves. The quantity required is incred- 
ibla Over two million pounds weight of rose petals, 
and four million of orange petals are used annually. 
Even this gives no idea of the actual amount. One 
must visit Grasse the latter half of May or in June, 
and see the women at work picking off the petals of 
the roses (for it is only the petals which are used). 
They sit waist-deep among the flowers, and the scent of 
all these blossoms is one of the memories of a lifetime. 

Sunday at Grasse is a day of rejoicing. It b^ins 
before we are up in the morning with the carillons 
of the bell tower, breaking into well-known ancient 
canticles, which come floating in at the open window, 
calling us to get up. We are just on a level with the 
top of the tower, and can see the bells moving to and 
fro in their iron caga What a day ! Up in our high 
eyrie we seem far above the mists and sorrows of earth, 
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alone with the snnshme and the music Presently we 
leave this glittering blue and gold paradise, and descend 
to earth. In the little place before the Cathedral people 
are gathering beneath the plane trees. Evidently in 
Grasse it is still the custom to attend Mass. 

It is an impressive chnrch, full of beautiful and rare 
pictures. But it is better than that, for it is a place 
of real devotion. Very seldom have I appreciated the 
beauty and significance of the Office as I did at Grasse. 
One forgot that it was Boman, and only remembered 
it was Christian. 

There are great pillars in the nave which cast heavy 
shadows. There one can sit and listen to the organ, 
which is played with deep religious feeling, materially 
assisting the prayers. The old church itself dates from 
before the thirteenth century, at which time the 
bishopric was removed from Antibes to Grasse, both 
on account of the pirates who ravaged the coast, and 
the plague which was so frequent a visitor to the ports 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

With one or two exceptions the Bishops of Grasse do 
not seem to have been especially remarkable men. 

Two at least belonged to the family of Grimaldi, 
Jean Andr^, Baron de Prats, son of Nicholas Grimaldi 
of Antibes, and Augustin, son of Lambert, Prince of 
Monaco, and brother of the ill-fated Lucien who, in 
1523, was murdered by his nephew, Barth^lemy Doria. 
The story of this great ecclesiastical prince forms the 
sequel to one of the most dramatic episodes connected 
with the House of Monaco, for it was this Bishop of 
Grasse who undertook the government of the Princi- 
pality of Monaco during the childhood of his fatherless 
nephews, and even defied Francis i., and cast in his lot 
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with Spain, because he considered it in the interests of 
those for whom he was acting as Regent In consequence 
of this heroic act he was for a time deprived of all 
the benefices he possessed in France, though they were 
afterwards restored to him by the Treaty of Madrid. 

The most remarkable Bishop of Grasse was, however, 
Antoine Godeau, of whom we will speak more fully 
when we visit Yence. When it is said that he was 
the first member of the French Academy it will be 
realised that he was a man of letters. He was more, 
he was a great poet; and as we sat the other day 
among the lights and shadows of the old Cathedral, 
listening to the music, and moved by the beauty of our 
surroundings, we were tempted to wonder whether the 
spirit of the good little Bishop did not still linger 
there, directing the service in his own poetic fashion. 

It was still Sunday. We had wandered out by the 
tram to Le Bar, a little town grouped, on a height, 
around a castle once belonging to the lords of Grasse. 
It stands there still, but its glory has departed, for it 
is used as the village inn, and the great halls, where 
once princes and nobles feasted, were full of peasants 
who had come up from the country to smoke and drink 
and play at carda 

In olden times Le Bar must have consisted almost 
entirely of the Castle, the Church, and the Prison, 
which latter rises eonveniently, like a heavy headless 
pyramid, just opposite the castle door, and is used — 
how are the mighty fallen — for a garage I The church 
is still put to its original uses, and remains but little 
altered since the days when the family from the castle 
used to hear Mass thera It has a beautiful Gothic 
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door, and inside is a very extraordinary Dance of Death, 
I^unted on wood in the thirteenth century. 

From a terrace behind the church, one may enjoy a 
superb view up the valley leading to the Grorge du 
Loup, while high up to the left, on the summit of the 
Dent du Loup, is Oourdon with its ancient fortress, 
over the door of which are still to be seen the arms of 
the Grordons, of whom this eagle's nest is said to have 
been the birthplaca We sat, for some time, outside 
the door of the inn, watching the bowlers. All the 
world was plajring — Le Bar was nothing but a bowling- 
ground From where I sat I could count half a dozen 
games in progress. They played up hill and down 
indifferently, the balls skipping over the rough stones 
in a way that would rouse an English bowler's scorn. 
However, the unevenness of the ground did not lessen 
their pleasure ; indeed, I think the rocks only added to 
the excitement, which was tremendous. And all the 
time the old men sat and watched, smoking, and drink- 
ing red or yellow syrop, while the women gathered in 
groups and discussed my hat. And from the great hall 
of the castle, where the lords of-Grasse and Le Bar 
had once sat in judgment on the forefathers of these 
same happy peasants, came the sound of laughing 
country voices, the verse of a song, and the merry clink 
of glasse& 
» 

The first time I saw Vence was in the rain. We 
had started from Nice early one morning, and the 
clouds began to gather before we reached Gagnes. All 
the way up the beautiful valley the mists kept falling 
lower and lower, till, as we gained Solnt Paul, the sky 
began to empty itself, and we reached Vence in a 
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tropical delage, which continued the rest of the 
day. 

This year we found Vence basking in the amber 
glory of a late September morning, the roads dusted 
with gold from the yellowing plane trees, and the vines 
just touched with crimson. Seen so, it was a charming 
southern town, neither more nor less, and had I known 
it only in the sunshine I should have noted it with 
admiration, but with not half the interest I felt in the 
Vence of my earlier visit. Let me try to recall it. 
. The town stands on a rocky promontory, nearly a 
thousand feet above the sea, looking down into a deep 
ravine. Above, to the north, are Us Boons, four tower- 
ing heights, on the flank of one of which, Baau des 
PenttenU Blcmcs, can still be seen the ruins of the old 
acropolis. La Bastide Saint Laurent, to which, in times 
of danger, the people of Yence fled for ref uga It is 
said that if you go there at midnight, at the Festival 
of the Epiphany, you will see the Three Kings ride 
through the ruined village. 

But of all the beauties, which surround the town, 
we remained unaware, on our first arrival, for Vence 
was a mere island floating on an ocean of cloud. Its 
fortifications seemed to rise out of the mists of past 
ages, its gateways to lead from nowhere to the only 
reality, the Church. For the one building of Vence is 
the church, the cathedral as it was, in the palmy days 
when Vence was a bishopric 

You enter it out of an ancient square, from which 
narrow winding streets, rue Saint V^ran, rue Saint 
Lambert, lead off mysteriously. It is the Place Godeau, 
in the middle of which, behind a fountain, rises one of 
the two Phocean boundary stones, which caused that 
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insatiable antiquary Millin so much reflection. Apart 
from ourselves there is not a living person in the square, 
though there are many dead, for every grain of dust 
here has once formed part of a human body : it is the 
old cemetery of Yence we are crossing, the space 
where, even in the days before the Boman conquest, 
the people of the valley laid their dead. 

l^e church itself is not large. But how dark, how 
impressive, how very, very old! There has been a 
worshipping-place on this spot ever since the days 
when the Nerusians, of whom Ptolemy speaks, used 
here to worship their god Nereus, that "wise and 
unerring old man of the sea," who ruled over the 
Mediterranean, and was the father of the Nereides. 
He was a Greek god, and his worship was probably 
brought here by some early colony of Phoceans, who 
found their way up from the coast Like all sea-gods 
Nereus was consulted as an oracle, and it is interesting 
to find an old legend, still existing at Yence, as to a 
hole in the church wall, through which some pagan 
god once spoke and foretold the future. 

We found a young woman, with her baby, dusting 
the baptistery. She told us that la CathidrdU stood 
on the site of a Boman temple to Mars and Cybele, 
and we remembered how Honors Bouche, in his 
history, describes an inscription recording the offering 
of a bull, the horrible sacrifice of the Taurobolium, 
at Yence. As we stood there, in the baptistery, which 
has most likely replaced the building in which the 
pagan sacrifice was offered, we could almost see the 
scene — ^the deep pit covered with a lattice-work of 
boards, beneath which, in his silk robe, knelt the 
priest who was about to make the expiation, the blood 
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of the slaughtered bull pouring down upon him. 
Then we see hun emerge red, dripping, horrible, but 
sacred in the eyes of the worshippers, who kneel before 
him as if he were the very goddess to whom the 
sacrifice has been dedicated. Even his stained clothes 
are precious, and treasured as relics by the faithfuL 

Such was the Baptism of Blood once offered on 
this spot when the goddess Cybele was worshipped 
in Vence. As the inscription says — 

''n>.SiB MATRI 
YALBRIA MAB 
CIANA TALK 
BIA GABM08 
INE BT CA8SI 
YS PATESNYS 
8ACERD0S TAY 
BIPOLIYM BYO 8V 
HFTY CSLKBBABTTNT 

''To the Idumean Mother (Cybele) Valeria Marciana, 
Valeria Carmosine and Cassius Patemus, priest, have 
celebrated this Taurobolium at their own cost" 

As soon as the young woman had finished dusting, 
she caught up the baby in her sturdy arms and 
proceeded to show us the church itself ^ properly," as 
she expressed it, because ''I am of Vence. My family 
have always lived here." 

Leading us to the Chapel of Saint V^ran, she 
showed us the old sarcophagus, used as an altar, in 
which the saint was buried. On the front, com, the 
emblem of Cybele, is sculptured, and in the middle 
is a medallion of a man and woman, some Roman 
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general and his wife perhaps. I asked our guide who 
they wera 

" It is Saint Y^ran/' she answered readily. "* In those 
daysbishops married; the other portnutisthatofhiswife." 

We were then shown the reliquary of Saint Lambert, 
patron of Vence, a man who seems to have been 
greatly beloved by both people and clergy, judging 
by the curious Latin verse engraved on his altar. 
Ilie translation runs — ^"Let whoever is ignorant of 
the fact, know that a bishop named Lambert lies here, 
one who was worthy of honour on account of his 
extreme goodness. ^ He held the See for forty years, 
never allowing himself to become proud with prosperity, 
or depressed by adversity. May the Source of idl 
piety pardon him his sins, and may the light of eternal 
repose bum for him." 

In a tomb before the High Altar are buried other 
bishops, all those more ordinary ecclesiastics who, 
according to the young woman, have not, since their 
death, performed any miracles. And there is the 
burial-place of the lords of Vence, and the vault 
where the relatives of Madame de S^vigny are 
interred. In fact, ss our guide said, the church is 
one great sarcophagus. 

''When I was a little girl," she continued, ''my 
father, who was sacristan, took me down to see them 
all, these bishops and lords and ladies. There were 
coffins, coffins everywhere. Each comer was piled with 
them ! I remember one old bishop whose coffin had 
crumbled away. He lay there in the rags of his robes 
Umt entier. Ma fai ! he was not handsome ! We did 
not touch him. No doubt he is lying there still, 
waiting for the Judgment Day." 
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I shivered. "It was no sight for a child. Did 
it not frighten you ? " I asked. The woman shrugged 
her shoulders. 

" Why should one be afraid ? " said she. " They are 
dead, these old saints and sinners. If they were alive 
now it might be different. I have heard some strange 
stories told of some of those messieurs Id" 

After that the church seemed more uncanny than 
ever. The rain t^mndered on the roof, and pour^ from 
the eaves and gargoyles, while every step we took 
seemed to waken some ghostly echo. Even the walls 
and pillars concealed mysteries. 

"They were plastered over," said the woman, "at 
the time of the Revolution. The pillars beneath are 
covered with statues, I have heard, old gods and 
goddesses belonging to the temple which stood here 
in ancient times." 

" They ought to be uncovered." 

"Yes," replied she. "But we want a new rector, 
who will spend some money on the church. He is 
too old, Monsieur le Cur^ ; he is tired, finished. One 
might as well say we have no rector. The other day 
an American wanted to buy the sarcophagus of 
Saint y^ranl Bon Dieu! I trembled for it! And 
the stalls, has Madame seen the stalls? They are 
of the same form as those in Vesminstaire. They 
are always trying to get them, les Urangers. One day 
they will disappear unless Monsieur le Eecteur dis- 
appears first ! " 

The stalls, and the old oak lutrin which stand in 
the dark tribune, above the west end, are certainly 
fine, but the light was so imperfect that we could not 
fully appreciate them. And yet I would not have 
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had it otherwise, for it was the day of days to see 
Yence. Everything seemed to carry one's thoughts 
back to the past, the days when the Lombards crossed 
the Alps and came pouring into the little town, 
driving the inhabitants up to their impr^nable 
fortress on the Baou des Blanc& The days when the 
Saracens came and settled here and taught the people 
(or what were left of them) the farandole. The days 
of the great fights between the Lords and the Bishops. 
The terrible days at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century when the dreaded pest ravaged Yence, and 
filled its ancient vaults and graveyard. The days 
when Lesdigui&res and his Protestant hosts gathered 
round the walls, and were driven back, and put to 
confusion, by that warlike priest, Dominique Laure, 
whose name and deeds you may still read, engraved 
on a tablet to the left of the Porte d'Orient. Lastly, 
out of the blackness of some comer, will come 
a little dwarfish man with a face like a monkey, 
a black skullcap on his head, and a cross on 
his breast. 

It is Antoine Oodeau, the Poet Bishop of Yence, 
better known as the first member of the renowned 
French Academy. 

He was bom at Dreux in Eure-et-Loir in 1605. 
There, inspired by the sister of a poet friend, he wrote 
his first verses, love songs and letters. It is a sad 
little story. Feeling his physical imperfections, he 
never dared to sign his passionate declarations of love, 
and the young lady married in due course. For three 
years Oodeau left off writing to her; then, hearing 
that she was a widow, he b^an again, still under 
a feigned name. The lady responded, the corre- 
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spondence grew warmer, till one day Grodeaa received 
a letter asking him to call. 

Well, it was a fiasco ! The girl, unable to appreciate 
the beautiful soul which lived in the ugly stunted 
form, showed her disgust in her face. She did worse, 
she spread abroad the story, laughing at poor Godeau's 
presumption, and even allowing his verses to be 
published. It was too much. The little man fled to 
Paris, and that was how the French Academy took 
its birth. 

In those days, there used to meet, in Paris, at tiie 
house of Godeau's cousin, Conrart, a few young men 
of literary tastes. It was a very private little dis- 
cussion society, at which they compared notes, read 
their latest poems, talked '' familiarly, as they might 
have done at any ordinary visit, about all sorts of 
things." ^ 

It was not long before Antoine Godeau found his 
way into this society, of which he soon became one 
of the leaders. Together with his cousin, he was 
welcomed by the Princesse de Cond4 to the Hdtel 
de Bambouillet, in the celebrated Chambre Bleue 
d'Arth^nice, where the literary members of the Court 
passed their evenings, and lived their intellectual 
lives. Here G^eau quickly found himself famous. 
No one laughed at his little figure. He was ** Le Nain 
de la Princesse Julie," everyone knew his verses by 
heart He assisted in compiling Za Carte du Tendre. 
He was Antoine Grodeau, one of the great poets of the 
reign of Louis xni. Richelieu heard of him from Bois 
Robert, one of the members of the little society of 
friends who met each week at Conrart's house. 

*' Would not these persons like to form themselves 
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into a body/' he asked, "and meet r^olarly under 
public authority ? " 

Alas for the cosy, friendly meetings! When 
Bichelieu made a suggestion it was a command. So 
with much r^ret the young men agreed, and, on the 
10th of February 1635, the king issued letters-patent, 
giving their society existence, under the name of 
L' Academic Franqaise. Cardinal Bichelieu was him- 
self head and protector, the number of members was 
limited to forty, and the function of the new academy 
was to " work with all possible care and diligence, to 
give settled rules to the French language, and to 
render it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating of the 
arts and sciences ; in short, to make it the most perfect 
of modem languages." 

For two years Parliament refused to recognise the 
new society. However, in 1637 they gave their 
consent, and the first name that was entered on the 
register was that of Antoine Godeau. 

Meanwhile, however, a change had come over the 
young man. His writings, without losing any of their 
charm, had become more serious, and shortly after his 
appointment to the Academy he entered Holy Orders. 
It was about this time that he made his famous 
paraphrase of the Benedicite, which he dedicated to 
Bichelieu. 

" Monsieur T Abb^,'' said the Cardinal, " vous m'avez 
donn^ Benedicite ; je vous donne Gr&ce (Grasse)." And 
Godeau accordingly became Bishop of Grasse and 
Vence, which Sees had lately been united to form one. 
Such a union was, however, so extremely unpopular, 
that the new Bishop himself petitioned the Pope to 
make them once more independent. 
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It is difficult to see why (xodeau abandoned the 
important town of Grasse, and went to bury himself 
at Vence. But this is what he did. Perhaps the 
weird melancholy of the old Cathedral appealed to his 
poetic souL Perhaps he felt that the people of Vence 
needed him : or it may be that he had in him some- 
thing of the hermit, and craved after hardships and 
solitude. Or did he first visit Vence on a wet Sep- 
tember afternoon ? In any case, he seems to have loved 
his new home. He writes : " In marrying my diocese, 
I feel as if I had married a wifa My wife is poor, 
hard like the rocks, rough and melancholy. But I 
must needs love her since I have taken her, and indeed 
the husband himself has many more bad qualities than 
the she." It was a good spirit in which to begin his 
work. 

He found the Cathedral in a deplorable condition^ 
the clock tower falling into ruin, the windows gone, 
the organ unusable. Even to-day people walk through 
the church on their way from the Place Crodeau. At 
that time it had become almost a thoroughfare, and 
in the ancient cemetery itself the women used to dry 
their linen and feed their sheep and cows. 

But Godeau proved a good " husband " to the poor 
neglected town, and it soon began to wear a gayer 
aspect. He spent much time visiting the outlying 
parishes, allowing nothing to discourage him, neither 
the rudeness of the weather nor the people's manners. 
He remembered how they had been forsaken, and his 
heart being filled with pity, he soon came to love them 
the more for the trouble they gave him. 

I first read of Bishop Godeau in a book I picked up 
in Provence last summer. Since then I have found him 
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mentioned by many authors, Honor^ Bouche, Papon, 
above all, his biographer, Georges Doublet And it is 
always the same story, a life given to a work which 
might well have been considered unworthy of so 
brilliant an intellect. The sight of this young poet, 
who had passed his early days as the spoiled darling 
of the most intellectual society in Europe, suddenly 
giving up all that made life pleasant and desirable, 
renouncing his ambitions, his worldly hopes, his friends, 
and coming to this forsaken town, where even the 
priests had become so lax that Godeau found not a 
friend to whom he could open his heart 

Sometimes, although he never allowed himself to 
repine, he would show in his verses that he still 
remembered the old days of the Hotel Rambouillet: 
** My time would be perfect," he writes, '' if a less space 
divided Sambouillet from the hills of Grasse ! " 

But that was before he came to Vence. There he 
found his true vocation. He was very poor, and even 
out of his poverty he had to relieve others who were 
poorer. But as a friend said of him, " The rising and 
setting of the sun gave him a pleasure which everyone 
is not capable of feeling." And he himself writes : 

** Que j'aime k voir le ciel que luit d'un feu d pur, 
Qui sans tacbe et sans ride ^tale son azur." 

So the long solitary walks over the mountains, and 
down the valleys, were full of simple pleasures for the 
Bishop, who, after all, as a country-bred man, and a child 
of nature, must often have found the streets of Paris 
wearying to his soul. There are some of us who would 
not exchange the simple joys of the country even to 
be the first Member of the French Academy I 
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CHAPTER XI 

A yisit to Gastellane — Saint YaUier — Escragnolles, Caille — 
The Bock and Bridge of Gastellane — Earlj history — The 
Saliniens — Introduction of Christianity — Expulsion of 
Saracens — First Lord of Castellane — Notre Dame du 
Boo — The Siege of Castellane — Judith Andran — Pierre 
de Castellane — Napoleon at Castellane — The Jews — 
Church of Saint Victor — Betum to Qrasse. 

In the ball of the Hdtel Muraonr, we had noticed a 
bill about a motor omnibus, which carried the posts to 
the mountain villages, and towns, as far as Castellane. 
It professed to start at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and one day when the bells had roused us early, we 
hastened down to the cours, took our tickets, and, 
seating ourselves on a wall in the sunshine, waited for 
the conveyance. 

It came in due course, rattling up the hill at 
a great pace, and as soon as all the best places bad 
been filled with parcels and sacks, we crept into 
the interstices and settled ourselves for our long drive. 
It is a glorious road. It begins climbing immediately, 
mounting the hillside till G-rasse itself looks on a 
level with Cannes, and the country lies spread out, on 
the edge of the sea, like a map. Presently we pass the 
terrace where Napoleon breakfasted on that memorable 
day of which we have spoken, and still we climb and 
climb. Now we are on a mountain-shelf, desolate, 
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grey, while above us can be seen the road, twisting and 
turning in its efforts to mount still higher. 

Saint Vallier. — In the little place there is a bust of 
the Emperor, on a Corinthian pillar, and the words 
2 Mars 1815. As we stop we find the whole male 
population turned out to welcome us. There are three 
soldiers, seven or eight farmers, a dozen nondescript 
youths, and in the midst the priest, a stout, good- 
humoured-looking person, with a large St. Bernard dog. 
Just as we are beginning to wonder what we have 
done to deserve this honour, the conductor jumps down 
with a packet of journals, and the mystery is explained. 
It is the news they are waiting for. The papers are 
snatched, opened, devoured, and as, after the moment- 
ary pause, we continue our way, and look back, we see 
the little square full of excited readers, talking, 
gesticulating, shouting, quarrelling, in the usual French 
fashion, while the great dog and " Napoleon " gaze with 
calm indifference on the scene. 

After Saint Vallier the route becomes still more amaz- 
ing. We mount into the country of limestone, where 
only stunted oaks and lavender grow. Soon even the 
starved trees cease, and we find ourselves out on the 
slopes of Lee Blanchartres, grey phantom peaks, vestiges 
of what all the world must once have been. Yet even 
here I can still smell the lavender, and see the grey 
tufts peeping out from the crannies. Through this 
primeval landscape the road winds its giddy way, now 
creeping out on to a shelf to round some projecting 
cliff, now burrowing into the darkness to cross a ravine, 
and always the perpendicular rock above, and the 
fathomless abyss below. 

At the most awful spot, where the gulf is spanned 
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by a bridge, reaching from wall to wall, we met a 
solitary motorist flying downward at breakneck speed. 
Then once more we were alone, till, on crossing 
the col, we came upon EscragnoUes. The trees had 
climbed up on this side of the mountain, and, just below 
the village, had gathered, as if for company, into a timid 
little forest. Here and there they had been felled and 
barked, and lay about on the rocks looking, from our 
side of the valley, as though someone had spilt a box 
of matches. The peasants of EscragnoUes are a curious 
race, a little colony of Genoese who came and settled 
here more than six hundred years ago, and still pre- 
serve traces of their native langui^e, and many of their 
old Italian customs. 

In an amphitheatre, entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains, is CaiUe. There are many parcels for Caille, and 
great excitement follows our arrival The chauffeur, a 
tall, sickly-looking boy of twenty, and the conductor, 
go into the post office, and come out wiping their lips, 
and we sit and look at these peasants whose ancestors 
were some of the first people in Plrovence to join the 
reformed religion. Their seigneur kept, in his castle, 
a Lutheran minister, who held services in a hall in the 
basement, and the new teaching soon spread, and gave 
rise to much disturbance, of which more hereafter ! 

We had been noticing for some time that our 
chauffeur was driving in a more than usually reckless 
manner. His coUar reached so high and his cap so low 
that, while he kept his seat, we could not see his face. 
But at the next stop, some village near the summit of 
the Col de Lans, we got out to stretch our legs, and 
came face to face with him. He looked as if he had 
not been to bed for a month I 
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"Is the chauffeur ill?" I asked the conductor 
anxiously. 

"Yes," said he. "He has been asleep most of the 
way. I do not know what is the matter with him. 
He says he cannot see the road. He must be giddy." 

I suggested that my husband should drive, but of 
this they would not hear, and we had to get back into 
our seats, and trust to Sainte Barbe, or Saint Anthony, or 
whoever is the motorist's special patron in Basses Alpes. 
After this the road runs downhill all the way, and at 
every comer I gave myself up for lost, till suddenly, on 
rounding a shoulder, I saw something that made me 
forget my terror. 

Far below lay a valley, with a river flowing through 
it, and rising from the midst of the fertile plam, a 
colossal rock, like the donjon keep of some Cyclopean 
fortress. At its foot flowed the Verdon, protecting it 
from all approach, save where a single arch had been 
thrown across the stream. It was a great natural 
stronghold, built by the powers that formed the world 
itself as a refuge in times of peril for the people of this 
lonely valley. 

All the way down we watched the great rock grow- 
ing vaster and vaster till, as we reached the bridge, it 
seemed to fill the whole vaUey and blot out the sky 
itself. I do not think that in the whole world there 
can be anything more astonishing than the Bock of 
Castellane. No wonder that the old Gauls of the 
district adored it as a god, and on its summit offered 
sacrifices in its honour. 

The motor drew up at the door of an old-fashioned 
inn, on the plaeSy the Hdtel du Levant, and we were 
informed that we had two hours before us in which to 
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eat and make ourselves acquainted with Gastellane. 
But we had had enough of motoring for one day, so, 
in spite of having no luggage, we decided to stay the 
night. 

Now landlords are not particularly fond of guests 
who arrive unaccompanied with lu^age, and when I 
inquired for a room, the girl looked doubtful 

" I did not expect to stay," said I, " but your town 
looks so interesting that I want to photograph it and 
learn more about it. I can buy what I require for the 
night" 

Instead of showing me upstairs, she went and fetched ^ 
the landlord. 

"You want a room?" he asked, looking keenly at 
our dusty figures. 

" Yes," said I ; " I want to stay the night. You see 
I am English." ... I got no further. 

" Oh, English ! " said he, his face clearing. 

''Tell him we will pay in advance,'^ said my 
husband, who was not used to this way of being 
welcomed. 

'^ No, no ! " said the landlord obsequiously. '' I did 
not understand, that is all ! As Monsieur is English 
it is of course quite natural that he should arrive thus." 

So after we had sent a message to Grasse, we set out 
on a voyage of discovery. 

In speaking of Castellane one must commence with 
the Bock, for the whole story of the town begins and 
ends thera In the earliest times the people did not 
live under its very shadow, as they do now. The tribe 
of Gauls who inhabited this upland valley of the 
Yerdon were called Saliniens, from the two salt springs 
beside which their city stood, and which lay at the 
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western extremity of the plane. As for the great Bock 
and the river Verdon, they were their divinities and 
doubtless the divinities of many of the tribes in the 
vicinity. Indeed, it seems probable that the valley of 
Gastellane was in those days a sacred spot, a place of 
pilgrimage, like Avebury, Stonehenge, Carnac, Delphi, 
where people came to offer sacrifices to the great spirits 
of the Biver and the Bock. I do not know whether 
the Saliniens were a race of priests, set apart for the 
carrying out of this cult, but it is certain that they 
were particularly virtuous people, pastoral in their 
pursuits, and patriarchal in their habits. They were 
strict teetotalers, no wine being permitted to either 
men or women. Children were entirely under the 
control of their parents, and remained so as long as 
their elders lived. Some of their most stringent laws 
had to do with idleness, which was regarded as the 
worst of vices. If it was noticed that anyone was 
becoming at all stout, the authorities produced the 
Public Belt, the traditional standard of what the size 
of a man should be, and whatever the rank of the 
suspected person, he was measured. If he was found 
to exceed the given limits, he was severely beaten, his 
food restricted, and his work increased. These ab- 
stemious people only allowed themselves one meal a 
day, which they ate at sunset, seated on straw or on 
the grass. Their food consisted of milk and meat, 
particularly of pork both fresh and salt. Diodorus 
Siculus says that they dined seated on the skins of 
dogs or wolves, near a fire, round which were pots full 
of flesh and spits charged with joints. Apart from 
this meal they had nothing, except a small piece of 
dry bread and some fruit taken in the morning. 
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According to Strabon, they slept on the ground on a 
bed of dry leaves or straw. 

As to clothes the laws were very strict, the men 
wearing a greatcoat called a Saga, and broad breeches 
reaching to the heels — the Braoate. Any luxury in 
dress was so strongly discouraged that tiiere was a 
special law regulating the costume of girls, who were 
moreover only allowed to receive one hundred crowns 
as their marriage portion, lest they should be tempted 
to spend too much on their trousseaux. 

These Saliniens were an artistic race, with a talent 
for poetry, which found expression inrhytdmiicalhiatories 
of all the chief events of their lives. And they were 
so handsome and tall that when first they saw the 
Romans they burst into fits of laughter at their funny 
little figures. 

I read all this in an old book lent me by the land- 
lord, who, ever since he had discovered the reason of 
our extraordinary behaviour, had been most friendly. 
I do not think, judging by the meals he gave us, that 
he could have been of the old Salinien race. Certainly, 
had we remained long at the Hdtel du Levant, we 
should have been unable to bear the test of the Public 
Girdle I 

All the afternoon we wandered about the neighbour- 
hood, photographing the great Bocl^, which fascinates 
one more and more the longer one knows it. I 
believe I should come to worship it myself if I lived 
at Castellana I certainly should have done so in the 
days of the Saracens. But by the time they arrived the 
Saliniens had given up their old religion, or rather it 
had become transformed and renamed. . , • 
• There is on one side of the square at Castellane a 
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litlile shop, the Imprimerie GaiUhier. I had gone there 
to try and find a copy of the book I had been reading 
dniing lunch', and had met with something even better, 
Monsieur Qauthier, or his successor. He was a tall 
man, almost as dark as his shop, and very intelligent. 
As the door-bell rang he entered, from the back, in his 
long black blouse, and through the door I caught sight 
of his little printing house, with its press, at which he 
had been working. He seemed so pleased that anyone 
should take an interest in his town, or do more than 
rush through it in a motor, that the matter of the book 
quickly lapsed. He had a copy, but it was very ex- 
pensive, and moreover he did not seem particularly 
anxious to sell it. So we bought one or two other 
little pamphlets, and fell to talking about the Kock. 

It seems that Christianity had found its way to 
Salinse somewhere in the second century, brought 
probably by some disciple of Saint Nazaire of Embrun, 
or Saint Pons of Cimiez. But we know very little of 
the details of the worship they instituted, or in what 
manner the cult of the Bock became metamorphosed 
into the worship of Notre Dame du Boc. It was 
about the end of the eighth century that the real 
history of Castellane b^an, and as our friend the 
printer remarked, " It began with a catastrophe." 

The Sai^cens were in possession of the south of 
France. The towns on the Eiviera had been destroyed, 
and even this upland valley of the Yerdon had not 
escaped. The Saliniens, for all their size and bravery, 
could no more defend themselves against these enemies 
than against the little Bomans they had so despised, 
and the town of Salinee was simply wiped out. 

Then it was that the people (those few of them 
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who remained) cast themselves on the mercy of their 
ancient god (or goddess as I think she must have been, 
for the Christian priests, in raising an altar to the new 
religion on the site of the old, had dedicated it to Our 
Lady of the Rock). 

It was to this sanctuary that the remnants of the 
people climbed, by paths known only to themselvea 
But even here they would not long have escaped the 
terrible foe had it not been for the great leader who 
has, ever since, been looked upon by the people of 
Castellane as the real conqueror of the Saracens. 
Nobody knows his name, so we will call him the Chief. 
Suddenly he appeared in the midst of the frightened 
little band gathered on the great Rock. There he 
raised his standard, and built his fortress. There was 
only one possible way up to the Rock, and this he 
guarded so carefully that it was hopeless to think of 
attacking him. He had, too, some wonderful con- 
trivance for storing water, a great crack in the Rock 
built up into a huge cistern. And there was a 
covered way by which he and his men could creep 
down into the valley, and fall upon the enemy when 
they were unprepared. 

One of his first cares was to build a chapel to Our 
Lady of the Rock. There he kept his standard, and 
went to ask for assistance before swooping down on 
his foes, and before the chapel door he held his rough 
court and dispensed justice. 

As soon as he had driven the Saracens out of Our 
valley itself, he began building fortresses on the sur- 
rounding heights to guard the approach to his domain. 
We see their ruins to-day — Taulanne, Demandoix, 
XJbraye, and others. Here he planted guards who, as 
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soon as thej saw signs of approaching danger, passed 
the signal along. 

As to the Chief himself, in his fortress of Petra 
CasteUana^ he became more and more powerful, taking 
for his arms his own impregnable fortress on the Sock. 
As time went on, the fame of Castellane spread, and 
people from lees secure towns and villages came to 
settle there, so that not only the top of the Bock was 
covered with dwellings, but also part of the steep 
approach. But still the Lord of Castellane had his 
dwelling on the summit, close by the Chapel of 
Notre Dame. That was the origin of the family of 
Castellane, and so great was the debt of gratitude 
which Provence owed to the Chief, that when the 
country became settled, the reigning baron was put in 
full possession of the estate, and given all the rights of a 
veritable king, owing homage only to the Emperor himself. 

I have told this story of the birth of Castellane at 
some length, but it is very interesting as showing how 
much the history of a race depends on the physical 
conditions of a country. 

If the people of Castellane had remained living on 
their Bock they would have escaped other dangers than 
the Saracens. But the space soon became too narrow 
to contain them, and the houses gradually extended 
down into the plain, and the people, finding the suburb 
more convenient, abandoned the Bock and founded the 
present Castellane. This third town, however, remained 
under the shelter of the fortress, and was strongly 
fortified. Even to-day some of the walls and gates are 
to be seen. . . . 

When it grew too dark to read, my husband went to 
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find a barber and a tooth-brush, and a few other little 
things which even mad English travellers cannot 
wholly dispense with. The barber turned out to be 
the sacristan of all the churches in Castellane. His 
namCi he told us proudly, was Audibert, which in turn 
with Boniface, and an occasional Pierre, has always been 
the baptismal appellation of the Lords of CasteUana 
Indeed, I think it quite likely that some of the old 
Chiefs blood may flow in the barber's veins, for he has 
the most astonishing devotion to the family, and would 
have talked on about it till midnight if we had waited. 
As it was, he promised to meet us next morning at the 
top of the Bock (which, by the bye, I find myself 
always spelling with a capital B) and show us the 
chapel. 

When we woke next morning we found the 
valley filled with a thick white mist But, even as 
we were drinking our coffee, the statue of Our 
Lady of the Bock shone through the clouds and, by 
the time we were ready to start, the morning was 
radiant. 

There is, at the end of the town, near where the 
ancient Augustine monastery used to stand, a steep 
path leading upward. That is the only route now 
to Petra Castellana, for the ancient covered road has 
disappeared. All the way up we kept passing Stations 
of the Cross, for the chapel on high is still a famous 
pilgrim resort, and in time of any trouble Notre Dame 
du Boc is visited and entreated even more promptly 
than was her pagan predecessor. 

As we neared the summit we crossed a narrow neck 
of land, a kind of col or bridge, the only point by 
which the top of the Bock is connected with anything 
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earthly. Here are the ruinB of an aDcient chapel to 
Saint Andr^ and the remains of a monastery and 
barracks for soldiers. Then the path winds up more 
steeply than before, rounding the face of the cliff so 
boldly that I dare not look down into the valley, but 
fix my eyes resolutely on the step before me ! Even 
when we reach the summit the space is so small that 
one feels there ought to be a wall round to prevent 
people falling off. I wonder how many wretched 
victims have been cast down into the Yerdon that 
flows six hundred feet below! It is quite possible 
that such may have been the special mode of sacrifice 
offered to the Bock and the Bivw. 

In the sacristy are many old portraits, Saint Charles of 
Borromeo, Cardinal de Bellure, Saint Jeanne de Chantal, 
foundress of the Order of the Visitation, and others. 
In the crypt we found some of the great stone balls, 
of which the Lords of Castellane always kept a goodly 
supply, to cast down on any suspicious - looking 
characters who tried to make their way past the Bock 
into the valley. 

In the chapel itself is a statue of the Virgin 
brought (so said Jean Baptiste Audibert, whom we 
had found waiting for us) by the celebrated crusader, 
Pierre de Castellane, from the East. As a matter of 
fact, I believe it was sent from Malta by someone 
of the name of Ouillabert in 1640. But it is none 
the less reckoned miraculous, and, as we examined 
the host of ex-voto tablets, Jean Baptiste, in order 
to convince us of the efficacy of the Saint, told us 
the histories of some of them. One struck me as 
very touching. It had been put there by a certain 
Marie Virier, who lived in the highest stoeet of the 
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town, in the quarter called Lea Baous. Her huflband 
was a keeper of mules, a trade much followed in 
Castellane. They had one child, Delphine Honorine 
Baptistine, who had fallen ill of typhoid fever, and 
seemed at the point of death. Everyone despaired 
save the mother. 

" Earthly help has failed," said she ; " we must appeal 
to Heaven." Then, running to her cupboard, she drew 
out her gold marriage chain, the one treasure she 
possessed, and, holding it in her hand, hastened up 
the steep path to the Chapel. But when she arrived, 
panting, before the door she found it locked ! What 
should she do? Suddenly her eyes fell on a little 
opening through which the statue could be seen. 
Mounting on a stone, she flung in her precious chain, 
crying, "Good Mother of the Bock, have pity on 
me ; heal my child ! " 

Whoever the original Mother of the Bock may have 
been she seems not to have lost her powers, for when 
this poor mother of the valley reached home she 
found, oh, wonder of wonders ! her child smiling at 
her, the fever gone. As Jean Baptiste expressed it — 
"Pendant son absence, La Bonne M^re du Boc avait 
descendue de la gu^rir." 

In 1835 the beloved statue was taken down to heal 
the stricken town of cholera, and again, in 1870, 
because of an outbreak of smallpox ; and the sacristan 
told me that it was absolutely essential for every newly 
married couple to mount the Bock, on the day of the 
wedding, and visit La Bonne Hire, or they would have 
no luck in their future life. The wedding breakfast 
is never held until after the pilgrimage to Our Lady 
of the Rock has taken place. 
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For a long time we sat up there in the sunshine, 
listening to Audibert, who rambled on about the Bock, 
the Biver, and the Family. There was the Bridge too — 
one of those old bridges so resented by the ancient 
god of the river, and still looked upon as half sacred 
by the people of Castellane. As to the fortress on 
the Bock, it was kept up until the reign of Louis xi., 
when so many castles were destroyed. Now, there is 
scarcely a vestige of it left. But there is the chapel 
and the Bock, and, above all, the sacristan and his 
stories. He is very Catholic, Jean Baptiste Audibert, 
very much opposed to anything like Protestantism, so 
that we heard the story of the great siege of Castel- 
lane from an entirely one-sided point of view. Of 
course, it has another, but it was a fine tale as I 
heard it. 

''Do you see that gate down there?" asked Jean, 
as we leaned over the low wall that bounded the 
precipice, and peered down into the square. "That 
is La Porte de TAnnonciade, the ancient gate to the 
town. Listen, I will tell you a history of that gate. 

" It was in the winter of 1586, when the Protestants 
were ravaging Provence. They had lately established 
themselves at Seyne, with their chiefs, Lesdigui^res 
and Gouvernet, and the lords of Mauvans, Antonine 
Bichieu and his brother, Le Capitaine Paulon. Terrible 
stories were told of them. It was as if the days of the 
Saracens had returned ; each one went in fear of his 
life. One day an old woman was out gathering wood 
on that hill over there — rEscouloon, we call it. Sud- 
denly, she saw something moving on the col, very 
far away. She strained her eyes, and saw that it 
was men — many men — creeping along the edge of the 
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forest. Flinging down her wood, she ran toward 
the town, crying out her warning. Then the tocsin 
sounded, and men, women, and children set to work 
preparing for the siege they knew must come. The 
gates were shut and barred, and great stones carried 
up on to the walls, together with boiling oil and pitch. 
So when the enemy arrived they found all ready for 
them. Now they had heard from a traitor that La 
Porte de TAnnonciade was the one weak point in the 
defence, so they established themselves in front of it, 
and began the attack. But the men of Gastellane 
had been too quick for them, for they had built up 
a wall behind the gate, and filled the space between 
with stone& Again and again was it attacked, and 
each time the enemy was driven back. And all the 
while the men on the walls were shooting, and casting 
down great stones, and the women kept the pitch and 
oil hot, and rained it upon the enemy. One of the girls, 
Judith Andran, whose name has remained a household 
word in Castellane, brought a pot of boiling pitch and, 
running out fearlessly on to the top of the gate, flung 
it over the Captain of the Fetardeers, Jean Motte, 
who had all the trouble in the world to get free from 
lou bujaie. As the song says — 

" * Une brave Judith 
S'armant de eon courage 
Par sa valeur d^fit 
L'ennemi plein de rage; 
Jean Mothe est ^ras^ 
Sous la poix embras^ 
D'une lourde machine. 
Alors levant la voix 
lis disent a la fois : 
Le Ciel nous extermine ! ''' 
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NAPOLEON AT CASTELLANE 

" What song ? " I inquired. 

"The song we sing at the procession on the Slst 
of January, the day of the siege of Castellane." 

" Were there many killed ? " 

'' Heretics/' answered the sacristan, with grim satis- 
faction. *' Of our people not one. Ton may imagine 
if there was joy in the town when they saw the enemy 
making off by the way they had come, and not a single 
man of Castellane the worse." 

It appears that every year there is held this thanks- 
giving procession before the old Porte de TAnnonciade, 
when the popular rhymed version of the story is sung, 
and thanks rendered to Notre Dame du Boc for the 
great deliverance she is believed to have wrought for 
the little town over which she watches. 

One might write a whole book about Castellane 
and the great lords who founded and ruled it. There 
was Pierre de Castellane, who, as the sacristan said, 
had inherited his ancestors' dislike of the Saraceiib, and 
so went to the Crusades for the pleasure of fighting 
the infidels in their own country. And there was 
Boniface de Castellane, who refused to do homage to 
Alphonse, Count of Provence, son of the King of 
Aragon. And there was the other Boniface who had 
to go down on his knees to Baymond B^r^nger and 
acknowledge that he held his Bock, his town, his 
castle, his fourteen other fortresses, and the rest of 
his possessions, as vassal of the Counts of Provence. 
After Baymond's death he rebelled, but was caught, 
tried, and beheaded, and that was the end of Castellane 
as an independent State. 

FrcHU our point of vantage we could see the route 
by which Napoleon travelled on his way back from 
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Elba. It appeared that Jean Baptiste knew all about 
that journey, his grandfather having provided the ex- 
Emperor with four fresh mules to enable him to cross 
the mountains to Digne. One of the beasts was laden 
with a case of gold coins, which Napoleon, being all 
but penniless, had borrowed from the prefect 

''As my grandfather was following up the steep 
track,'* said Jean Baptiste, " he saw the mule stumble, 
and next moment the gold was pouring in a stream 
down the path. Tou can imc^;ine the Emperor ! They 
collected what they could, but they were pressed for 
time, and many of the pieces had rolled out of sight. 
Even to-day the children will go hunting, and turning 
over the stones, to find Bonaparte's goW 

It seemed very dark below in the town. We 
followed the sacristan through the gate, beneath tiie 
clock tower, into the Ghetto, a black forbidding maze 
of evil-smelling dens where, in old times, the Jews were 
herded. They were forbidden to hold any communica- 
tion with the Christians, under threats of severe 
punishment, and yet, as the sacristan said, they 
managed to find their way into every household, lend- 
ing money on usury, and making themselves necessary 
in a thousand ways. They were also the physicians 
and surgeons of Castellane, and grew so rich and 
powerful that, in the reign of Louis xii., they had to be 
dealt with summarily or they would have ousted the 
Christian population. So they were ordered to receive 
baptism, or go into exile. Many of them were baptized 
in the old font of the Church of Saint Victor, which 
until 1875, was the parish church. 

The sacristan had been called away by his duties as 
a barber, and had left us in charge of a toothless old 
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woman of about ninety, who hobbled round the church 
and told us about the bodies which were buried in the 
vaults beneath. It is a pathetic old building, blind and 
n^lected, the windows too thickly covered with dust 
to let in even the sunshine of Provence, the services all 
removed to the smart new Church of the Sacred Heart 
Tet gradually, as we became accustomed to the want 
of light, we saw things which interested us — ^wonderful 
old pillars, covered with vines, sculptured a thousand 
years ago by some of those skeleton hands which the 
old woman said were lying below the floor. There is a 
carved Annunciation, too, over the altar, and one of the 
lanterns which used to be carried in the processions by 
the White Penitents. In the sacristy is a White 
Penitent's habit, with the cord and the tassel which, on 
entering a church, he dipped in the b^nitier, to present 
to the brother who followed him. And there is 
an ancient Janseniste picture of Christ on the cross. 
His hands spread out to bless all the world. 

The old woman mumbled on about everything, 
showing us a gate leading, so she said, by a sub* 
terranean passage to the river. But chiefly she was 
interested in the vaults and their crowded condition. 
I think that, having so nearly finished her own 
earthly course, it gave her a grim satisfaction to let 
her mind dwell on the many who had had to pass 
the gate of death before her. It made her feel less 
lonely. 

" Do you have many English here ? " I asked. 

"Yes, yesl" said she, "There are many English 
come to Castellane. There was Kii^ Edward — I saw 
him ; and the Prince of Monaco — he comes often ; and 
111 be bound monsieur le Sacristain told you about 
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Napoleon Bonaparte coming hera Bat they all pass 
away. It is only the dead who remain ! '* 

She told me that the present lord, Boniface de 
Castellane, lineal descendant of the hero who bnilt the 
fortress on the Bock and chased the Saracens out of 
the "^Uey, lived in Paris, and had married a rich 
American, by whom he had two sons. 

" Monsieur de Castellane cannot live here," said she, 
'' since his Castle is destroyed. But he remembers that 
he is of the country, and does not forget his people. 
Only a few days since the sacristan heard from him 
with reference to the picture of Saint Victor. Monsieur 
Audibert and he are interested in such things.'* 

When our chau£feur arrived at lunch-time, we found 
him much better for his night's rest, and about two 
o'clock set off for our wild return journey across the 
desolate mountains. For a long time after the town 
had sunk out of sight, we could see the great Rock, 
crowned with its Chapel and statue of Notre Dame. 
Then we turned a corner and it, too, vanished. 

As we passed the lane leading to Peyronies, we 
thought of Isam, the old Abbot of Saint Victor of 
Marseilles, and how he cured the ants of Peyronies of 
their bad habit of destroying the com. The only 
other instance I ever heard of ants in connection witii 
com is contained in the well-known nursery rhyme. 
Perhaps that little black ant who found the large grain 
of com came from Peyronies. Isam himself has 
evidently replaced some ancient god of the crops, for 
his oratory near Castellane is visited, in September, by 
pilgrims who come to ask a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth, and protection from thunderstorm& 

Just beyond Seranon we came upon a whole famUy 
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waiting, with their lu^age, by the side of the road, for 
the coming of the autobus. There were Maman, three 
healthy, riotous young urchins, and a stout, black- 
haired nurse. They had an enormous amount of 
luggage, which was piled upon the roof by the con- 
ductor and chauffeur, so that when running downhill 
we swayed more horribly than ever. The family had 
been spending the summer in a farm among the 
mountains, and were now on their way to Cannes, en 
route for Toulon. Maman was desperately afraid of los- 
ing the train, and urged the chauffeur to put on speed, till 
really, what with the swaying, the rushing, the noise of 
the children, the rattling of the windows, I felt as if I 
should have gone crazy. Presently, I do not quite 
know where, we picked up three rosy-cheeked girls, 
who were going down to Cannes, as servants, for the 
season. They, too, had bundles, and hat-boxes, and 
packages of all kinds ; and a little farther on we came 
across a fat hiuitsman, with his dog, so that for the 
latter half of the way we were decidedly archicomhU ! 
At each halt the three girls pushed their way out, and 
rushed round the village, saying goodbye to their 
friends, who came crowding back with them, bringing 
fresh parcels to be taken to Cannes. 

The girls were full of their prospects. 

** She promised me fifty francs a month, if I would 
come back to her this winter," said one young woman, 
who had returned accompanied by an old white-capped 
peasant — ^her marraine, it appeared. 

" It shows what she thinks of you I " said the god- 
mother proudly. 

" I could have had a fifty also," said one of the other 
girls, " even more, if I had been willing to engage 
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myself with the English. But I had enough of them 
lajst season. They pay, yes, but the work, mon 

"A voituie, mes belles, s'il vous plait!" cries the 
conductor, but they take no heed. 

'' That, is only if you are a cook,'' replied the first 
girl. ** I would not live as cook, with the English, if 
they paid me in diamonds! Their eating is never 
finished. I do not say there are many courses ; they 
are as savages with regard to their food, soup, fish, a 
joint, voUd tout ! Mais Seigneur Dieu 1 it continues all 
day! As ^^femmt de chamhre , . ." 

*' A voiture ! a voiture ! " repeated the conductor still 
louder. 

** Adieu, Anette ! " cries the godmother. 

"Adieu!" cries everyone. "A Tannic prochaine! 
Bon voyage ! " 

Then follow kisses, embracings, facetious smackings 
of lips on the part of the chaufieur and conductor, and 
lo, we are off once more. 

When it began to grow dusk the great head lamps 
were lighted, and it was rather awe inspiring when, on 
turning a comer, one saw them shining out into space, 
and knew that if, in his headlong career, the chauffeur 
made the error of a couple of inches, we should fall 
eight hundred feet or so before alighting. 

The youngest boy had gone to sleep on his mother's 
lap, and the others were trying to persuade the 
chauffeur to let them drive! I think even the girls 
felt uneasy, as we swung round the hairpin turns, 
for once or twice I heard a muttered, " JSsu, man 
Dieu!" . . . 

Well, we got down somehow. Suddenly, on turning 
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the worst corner of all, we saw far, far below, as though 
at the bottom of a great gulf, the lights of Grasse, and 
after a few more breathless moments, were set down, 
safe and sound, at the good old Hdtel Muraour de la 
Foste. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Islands of Lerins — Andr^ Mooan and the Saint-Paul — 
Legends of Saint Honorat and Sainte-Marguerite — Visit to 
the monastery and the castle — Murder of Saint Ay gulf — 
Arrival of the Saracens — Massacre of Saint Porcaire and 
his five hundred monks — Le Moine des lies d'Or — Paganini 
— lie Sainte-Marguerite — The Man with the Iron Mask — 
Marshal Bazaine. 

How shall we leave this fairyland of sunshine and 
flowers ? It must be done quickly, for our holiday is 
nearly over; in a few days more we shall have to 
turn our backs on Faradisei and hasten northward to 
our home among the fogs and shadows. Yet before we 
leave Orasse let us have one more perfect day. Let 
us rim down to Cannes, and make our way, over the 
blue water, to those islands we see Ijring, like amethjrsts, 
on the near horizon. 

There is no steamer running, as there would be in 
winter. No matter, it will be far more delightful to 
hire a boat. So we walk out to La Croisette, and there 
find an old fisherman who offers, for ten francs, to 
take us sailing anywhere we like to go, provided we 
are back before sunset. 

The Saint'Faul is large and heavy, with a great 
white flapping sail and a pair of enormous oars, at 
which the old man lazily pulls, for there is scarcely 
a breath of wind And so, half sailing, half rowing, 
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we make our leisurely way, over the transparent blue 
waters, toward the ancient sanctuary of the Ligurian 
god L^ro. 

I think it is Lenth^ric who has said that, as long as 
one keeps to the land, one cannot become fully ac- 
quainted with the beauties of this coast of the Biviera. 
He is right It is only when one finds oneself alone 
on the blue water, that the peace and beauty of this 
land of eternal summer settles down upon one. The 
sea is so still and clear that we can look right down, 
and see the red mullet swimming about among the 
weeds, and watch the shadow of our white sail flapping 
on the smooth, clean sandy bottom. It is not very 
deep, this channel which divides the islands from the 
mainland. Indeed, geologically speaking, it is not so 
long ago since these rocky fragments, Sainte-Marguerite 
and Saint-Honorat, formed the extremity of the 
peninsula of La Croisette. . . . 

As we drift farther and farther from the shore the 
capes and headlands come peeping out from behind 
one another, Gap d'Antibes closing in the' Golfe de Juan 
to the east, and to the west, Pointe de TAiguille, Pointe 
de I'Esquillon, and Cap Boux made sacred by the 
hermitage of that great Frovengal, Honorat. North- 
ward the ground rises higher and higher, till Cannes, 
with itd white palaces and hotels, looks like some toy 
village crouching on the border of the sea. First come 
the hills with the villas and gardens, then farther back 
the wooded slopes round Grasse and Yence, and, far 
far away, the faint luminous mountains, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the white clouds hovering above 
them. And all around us on every side is the sea, 
blue, immense, a floor of living sapphire. 
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As we passed Sainte-Marguerite we drifted into a 
little breeze, so that the sail stirred and began stretching 
itself lazily. " It will not last," said the boatman, " but 
we may as well take advantage of it/' and he shipped 
his oars and came aft. He was a little, dark old man, 
rather like a monkey, probably a descendant of those 
Ligurians who, at some early date, came wandering 
from the East. But he knew nothing about his tribal 
god or chief, L4ro. 

'' Why are these islands called the L^rins ? " I asked. 

"It is because the monks used to make a liqueur 
called L^rina," said he. " People liked the liqueur, so 
they named the islands after it." 

" And why was the liqueur called L^rina ? "* 

" Because it was its name, to be sure ! Why am I 
called Andre Mouan and my boat the SaiTit-Panll 
Because it's our names. The liqueur had to have a 
name or you could not have called for it" 

Well, and I suppose it was as good a reason as any 
other, for we really know nothing about the islands 
until the coming of Saint Honorat, concerning whom 
Andr^ had more than one curious legend to relate. 
For instance — 

'' In the saint's days there was only one island," said 
he. ''That is how Honorat found it when he came 
here from Gap Boux. He was a monk, and liked quiet 
places, and especially he wanted to get away from the 
women. But that is the hardest of all things to do. 
He had not been here more than a month or two 
before his sister -Marguerite followed him and built 
a nunnery on the north side of the island. She was 
a great lavarde was Marguerite, and every day she 
would meet Honorat and talk and talk till he got 
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quite dazed and used to forget his prayers. I suppose 
he ought to have known better, but there is no shaking 
a woman off when she wants a gossip. One morning 
when Honorat started out to meet his sister as usual, 
he found that^ during the night, her part of the island 
had been broken off from his, and that if he wanted 
to see her now he would have to take a boat. That 
is how the islands became separated. As to Marguerite, 
she could not go to see her brother because women 
were not allowed in that monastery, as you will find 
when you go there, and after what had happened Saint 
Honorat was afraid to go and see her. He promised, 
however, to pay her a visit whenever the cherry tree 
which grew in her garden, came into flower. 

" But that will only be once a year," said Marguerite, 
and she wept, while Saint Honorat, repeating what he 
had said, sailed away. But a month later he received 
a message from his sister saying that, though it was 
not the proper season, the cherry tree was in bud, and 
of course he had to go and see it. Every month it 
took to flowering, and more wonderful still, when the 
day came for the Saint to pay his visit, the water 
became solid, so that ^e could walk over dry shod 
without the trouble of taking a boat" 

" I wonder what Sainte Marguerite that was ? " said I 

"Why, the sister of Saint Honorat," answered the 
old man testily. " I have just been telUng you so, 
haven't I ? " 

We had been slowly making our way along the coast 
of the island, and now began rounding the low rocks 
which stretch out like fingers from the south-western 
extremity. We had lost the breeze, and the water 
around us lay once more as smooth as glass. Andr^ 
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Mouan put down his pipe and returned onoe more to 
his oars, while I sat thinking of Sainte-Marguerite, and 
wondering how her story had become connected with 
that of Saint Honorat. In my mind I ran through the 
legend of the Saint of Antioch, pictured her found by 
Olibriiis, as she was tending the sheep of her foster- 
mother, beard her declare herself a Christian, saw her 
tortured. ... I had reached this point when I was 
recalled to myself by the boatman. 

" There's the Dragon," said he, pointing to a low-lying 
rock on the south-western side of the island. 

" The dragon killed by Sainte Marguerite ? " I asked 
eagerly. 

."'No" he answered, shaking his head regretfully. 
'' It's called the Dragon because a dragoon killed himself 
by jumping off it into the sea." 

But to me it will always be the " Devil, who had 
taken on him the shape of a huge dragon and threatened 
Marguerite to the end that she should consent to that 
which Olibrius said, adore the idols." 

And now we were nearing He Saint-Honorat, LSrina, 
V Aigrette de la Mer, as the boatman called it. The 
water looked so smooth and solid that it seemed as if 
we, also, might have walked on it. As we entered the 
little harbour we thought of the Saint's arrival, more 
than fifteen hundred years ago — his real arrival, with 
his old friend and teacher, the monk Caprais. 

Honorat was one of the chief personalities of the 
fifth century. In some ways he compares with oiir 
own Saint Iltud, being a great educationalist and tr&mer 
of saintly churchmen. Almost all the Provencal bishops 
and writers of those days came under the influence of 
Honorat or one of his successors. It is not really 
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known with certainty where the Saint was bom. Some 
say he was a Spaniard. His history begins with his 
conversion to Christianity, which took place when he 
was still a boy. His father, a gay, broad-minded 
noble, seems to have put no difficulties in the way of 
bis son's change of religion till he expressed a wish to 
leave the world and become a monk. Then, indeed, he 
tried everything to dissuade him, finally charging his 
elder son Y^nance to take the boy out into society, and 
make him thoroughly acquainted with all the delights 
he wished to abandon. But the only result of this was 
that y^nance himself became converted, and the father 
dying about this time, the young men, after selling all 
their possessions, set off to visit those Fathers of the 
Desert who had, by their austere virtues, made them- 
selves so celebrated in the East. 

Arrived in Greece, Y^nance died, and Honorat, 
abandoning the idea of remaining longer in Eastern 
Europe, returned to Provence, bringing with him the 
body of his brother. It is not known where Y^nance 
was buried, perhaps in Italy, possibly at Fr^jus, whete 
Honorat stayed for a time before removing to his cave 
on Cap Eoux. The life of this young ProvenQal, like 
that of so many early Christian converts, was one con- 
tinuous search after solitude. Even La Sainte Baume, 
as the oratory on Cap Boux is still called, failed to 
satisfy him. From the cliff, he had seen, lying far away 
in the blue, the island fastness of L&rina. There he 
would be indeed alone — ^free to open his soul to those holy 
inhaences he felt around him, and to converse with God 
and Nature. Legend tells how he found the island 
covered with ruins of pagan buildings, overgrown with 
brambles, and so infested with all kinds of reptiles, 
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that, for a long time, no one had dared to visit it. 
There is an old life of Saint Honorat which tells of the 
cleansing of the island: ''The Saint on his arrival, 
seeing the serpents hastening toward him, flung himself 
on his face, and b^;ged the Lord to exterminate the 
beasts, and immediately they all expired. Then, as 
their bodies began to poison the air, the Saint climbed 
up into a pahn tree, raised his^hands toward Heaven 
and prayed fervently to the God who had called him 
to inhabit this desert. And the sea arose, so that the 
waves overflowed the whole surface of the island, and 
as they retired took with them the bodies of the 
reptiles." 

In the chapter house of the monastery there is a 
curious old fresco, representing this miracle of the 
serpents, with a pictiire of the palm tree, and for many 
years the monastery celebrated the event by bearing as 
its arms two palms entwined with a serpent, surround- 
ing a mitre and cross. But the most striking relic of 
all is the great palm growing in the monastery garden, 
which, or so we were assured by Andr^ Mouan, was the 
very tree into which Saint Honorat climbed! The 
story has many points of interest. If for serpents we 
read pagans, it gives us a different idea of the reason 
for Honorat coming to settle on L^rina. He may have 
been a missionary who devoted himself to the conver- 
sion of this late nest of idolatry. There is an old 
chapel on the island, dedicated to the Trinity, which is 
believed, even by the monks themselves, to have once 
been a pagan temple. And this story of the flood 1 Is it 
a poetical way of telling us of a great inundation, which 
drowned some of the most hopeless and virulent pagans, 
and left the island purified of all defilement, for the 
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monastery which was to arise? For it was not long 
that Honorat lived alone on L^rina. The news of his 
miracles and holiness spread far and wide, and men, 
yearning for a religious life, came and begged permission 
to join him. The community which resulted was rather 
a curious one. At different points, as far from each 
other as possible, were built seven chapels, and around 
these chapels were grouped the cells of the monks 
Not far from the port was the great chapel, and the 
monastery proper, where dwelt the younger and less 
experienced brothers. Here, on Sundays, the whole 
community gathered to hear Mass and dine in company 

When it came to building this monastery there was 
a difficulty about water, and the same history of which 
I have spoken tells us of the digging of the great well. 

''Pressed by thirst the disciples of the Saint cast 
themselves at his feet, beseeching him to obtain, from 
God, the water which nature had refused to bestow on 
the island. 

" * Go, my brothers,' said he, ' go and dig boldly in 
the centre of the island between the two palm trees. 
God, who has created all springs of water, is powerful 
enough to give you whatever you ask in faith.' 

** So they set to work and dug down to the rock, but 
Without finding a drop of water, or even a trace of 
moisture. Discouraged, they returned to Honorat, and 
told him of the failure of their efforts. Then the Saint 
bade them attack the living rock itself, and put their 
trust in the Lord. And the disciples obeyed their 
Father, and burrowed to a dapth of half the height 
of a man, but without result. So, throwing aside 
their tools, they came and proposed to the Saint 
that they should make an attempt at another point of 
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the island. But Honorat, who only felt his courage 
redoubled at the failure, went back with them to the 
place he had indicated, and, descending into the hole 
made by his disciples, called upon the Lord, and struck 
the rock three times in the name' of the Holy Trinity, 
when immediately the waters burst forth abundantly." 

Even to-day the well of Saint Honorat still furnishes 
most of the water for the island. 

But it was not by his miracles alone that Honorat 
made his reputation as one of the great saints of Chris- 
tendom. He had a strong personal charm and beauty 
of character, the remembrance of which has survived 
the many centuries that have followed his death. For 
years he remained at I^rina, training his monks in 
holiness, showing them by his example what a Christian 
life should be. When at last he was called away to 
Aries, to succeed Patroclus, as Bishop of that city, all 
the country grieved. 

*' Good Father," they cried, " do not forget us. Gtood 
Father, continue to pray for your sons in Jesus Christ 
God, protect our tender Father ! " 

Honorat himself could not speak for emotion, but, 
raising his weeping eyes to Heaven, he, for the last 
time, blessed his sorrowful community, and went sadly 
down to the boat which was to bear him away to his 
new family. 

And so the great founder passes out of the life of 
the monastery he created, and we are left, in the little 
harbour, thinking about him, while Andr^ Mouan lets 
fall his sail and fastens his boat to a stake. 

Immediately on landing we found ourselves in front 
of an archway decorated with statues of some of the 
saints who have made this island famous. It gives 
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entranoe to an avenue of ancient cypress trees leading 
straight across the island to the farther shore. Half- 
way down the sombre alley is an opening to the left, a 
garden, flowers, sunshine, snowy buildings, the entrance 
to the monastery. After the depression caused by the 
passage through the gloomy avenue, it is like a glimpse 
of heaven, and I have little doubt that the monks, who 
planned this symbolical approach, had in their minds 
the idea of suggesting the calm tranquillity of the 
religious life, rendered all the more striking by the 
difficulties attendant upon the entrance to the Way, 
I had gathered from what the boatman had said that I 
should not be allowed to enter the monastery, but I 
went with my husband as far as the gate, and rang the 
bell. There was a pause, then the shutter opened and 
a young face peered through the grille. 

" Can one see the monastery ? " I asked. 

"Oui, Monsieur I" said the monk, looking right 
through me at my husband, and proceeding to unlock 
the door. I caught one glimpse of a snowy archway 
crowned with five black marble statues, of courtyards 
full of palms and flowers, then the door closed, and I 
was left to spend half an hour in the comfortless guest- 
room, meditating on my original sin in being bom a 
woman. I am afraid my reflections did not profit me 
much. It was most irritating not to see the old cloister, 
and the chapter house with its painting of the cleansing 
of the island. My fingers itched to pull the bell 
again. But it would have been quite useless. So, 
turning away, I strolled down past a row of little cells, 
built against the outer wall, to the shore, and there found 
myself in a temple where women are just as welcome 
as men, a building roofed with the great dome of 
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heaven, floored with sapphu^e, emerald, and amethyst, 
with pillars of living trees and lighted hj the son 
itself. There was no lack of pictures either. Every 
turn brought some fresh wonder to view. Moreover, 
here, I was looking on the very scenes which had greeted 
Honorat at his coming. 

I had already recovered my temper when I came 
face to face with the Chd,teau fort, rising gigantic from 
the smooth surface of the sea. There is no need to 
describe the old fortress of the monks of L^rina. Even 
women are permitted to visit it ! On its narrow neck 
of land it stands out goldeji and splendid against the 
blue of the Mediterranean. As I was looking up at the 
empty sockets of the windows, I was joined by Andr^ 
Mouan, who opined that I was waiting for Monsieur, 
and suggested showing me the Chdteau, of which he 
had obtained the key. So we crossed what had once 
been the drawbridge, and entered the strange old 
building raised in the eleventh century by Abbot 
Adelbert as a refuge for the monks in time of/ danger. 
They had had a stirring history since the d^js of Saint 
Honorat. There was the murder of Aygulf and his 
followers by some 'mutinous monks, who objected to 
the strict Benedictine rule the new Abbot bad 
introduced. And there were the calamitous years of 
the Visigoth invasion when Ausile suffered for the 
faith. And there were always pirates ready to pillage 
the rich monastery and murder the helpless monks. 
The most fearful massacre occurred when the Saiaoens 
were ravaging the south of Europe. 

The monastery of L^rina was governed just then by 
a saintly Abbot named Porcaire. He had heard how 
the infidels had destroyed Eus^bie and her nuns at 
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Marseilles, and were pillaging every monastery and 
church along the coast. An angel had appeared to 
warn him that L^rina was not to escape, and had 
even told him the day and hour when the Saracens 
might be expected. There were a large number of 
monks on the island, who had fled thither for refuge 
from many little monasteries in the neighbourhood. 
Assembling them together, the Abbot told them of his 
vision and of the fate which lay before them if they 
remained, and offered them the opportunity of going 
away to Italy, where they would find safety. The 
monks inquired what Porcaire himself intended to do, 
and hearing that he determined to abide at his post, 
they, with one voice, declared their intention of remain- 
ing with him. There were a few young novices and 
pupils, in all some fifty, whom they sent away, fearing 
they might be prevailed upon to renounce their faith. 
The rest prepared for what was to come. 

When a week later the Saracens disembarked in the 
little port and made their way up the cypress avenue, 
they found the gates of the monastery wide open. 
Astonished, they fell back, and there was a moment's 
pause. Then came a sound of singing, and presently 
from the chapel issued a procession, the old Abbot 
bearing the cross, followed by five hundred and five 
monks, all robed in white, like victims ready for 
sacrifice. The followers of the Prophet tried by every 
means in their power to shake the faith of the 
Christians, torturing them cruelly to make them 
confess where they had hidden the treasure of the 
monastery, but all in vain. So they killed them without 
mercy. Four young monks they spared to sell as 
slaves, and two, having lost their courage, stole away to 
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hide themBelves among the rocks, in a cave still known 
as Baoumo de TAbbat, or the Abbot's Grotto. One, 
however, as he heard the cries of his brethren, repented 
and, running back, died among them ; the other lived to 
be Abbot of L^rina. As for Porcaire and his brave five 
hundred, they were butchered like sheep, the greater 
number falling in the old cloister whither they had 
retired, and the rest around the Abbot, who fell on the 
spot where to-day stands the tenth-century chapel 
called after him, Saint Porcaire. 

Having finished their bloody work, the Saraeena 
retired, taking with them the four monks. The ships 
put in at Agay, and as soon as it was night, and every- 
one was sleeping, the four young Christians managed 
to steal away, and, finding a boat, returned to the island 
with the intention of burying their dead comrades. 
They found them heaped one upon another^ blocking 
the doors and passages, lying just as death had lett 
them, and the sight so moved them with grief and 
horror that they could not restrain themselves but 
wept aloud. In his cave among the rocks the escaped 
monk heard them, and, creeping out, joined and helped 
them in their pious work. All night they laboured, 
and all next day, and all night again. And when the 
last body had been laid to rest, they started off in their 
fishing boat for Italy to bring the Pope word of the 
disaster which had befallen the monastery. So the 
fortress of Aldebert was very much of a necessity to 
the monastery of L^rina. 

I had already found my way all over it, and was 
sitting in a ruined ¥rindow listening to the lapping 
of the waves below, and thinking of that actree8» 
Mademoiselle de Roquefort, who once made the fortresB 
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her home, when my huBband joined me. He had much 
to tell of the chapels, and refectories, and cloisters. 
He described, too, the great library, and told me about 
a certain monk called Raymond F^raud, who in the 
old palmy days had been the librarian. 

A strange character, this Baymond Feraud, poet even 
more than monk. Nostradamus in his History of 
Provence tells us that he was a " good monk, singular 
and perfect in all sciences and languages, who 
wrote divinely well in all manner of letters, and 
was, as to painting and illumination, sovereign and 
exquisite." 

He painted a magnificent Book of Hours, which he 
gave to Yolande, the mother of King Een(^, who was so 
pleased with it, and with the monk himself, that she 
and her husband, Louis ii., kept him near them, and 
could not live without him. He was known as Le 
Moine dee lies d'Or because every spring and autumn 
he would leave the court and go with a brother monk 
to the islands off Hyferes, where he spent his time 
listening to the birds and studying their bright plumage, 
watching the ways of the wild animals, borrowing 
colours from the sunsets, the flowers, and the sea, and 
returning at the end of a few days laden with sketches 
and poems. 

Under the pine trees on the northern shore of 
He Saint-Honorat is a restaurant, an old dilapidated 
house with a forest of tables and benches set out in 
front I suppose in the winter and spring there are 
many excursionists to the island. In autumn it is 
quite solitary, and we lunched alone save for two dogs 
and a flock of chickens who perched on the surround- 
ing tables and scrambled for the food we threw them. 
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There was no sound save the gentle ripple of the sea 
and the whispering of the pine trees. 

We were waited on by a most extraordinary girl 
¥rith bleached yellow hair and an ecclesiastical-looking 
face that made as wonder whether she was really a 
woman, or the phantom of one of the murdered Abbots 
of L^rina. The food she brought us helped the delusion, 
for the bread might very well have been baked in the 
days of Saint HcHiorat, and as to the sausage — it was 
as prehistoric as L^ro himself. We gave it to the 
chickens in return for some excellent eggs they had 
laid, and they enjoyed it mightily. As to the girl, for 
a long time I suspected her of having no tongue, for 
she never spoke, or even glanced in our direction. As 
she brought the coffee, however, she caught one of the 
dogs finishing a leather cutlet to which my teeth had 
been unequal. 

" Ya done," she screamed, dropping the tray on to the 
table and catching up the camera-stand which lay 
handy. '*0h mendiant! Oh format! Arr&te, enfant 
du Diable! Oh Bonne M^re des Anges regardez 
moi ce brigand I " and a great deal more to the same 
effect The dog ran off with his tail between his legs, 
followed by the whole colony of chickens, and the girl, 
waving the three sticks of the camera. I do not know 
whether she caught him. She came back after a while, 
her face as vampire white as ever, and her bleached 
hair ruffled, to return the stand, and, under the 
influence of a glass of her own blood-curdling wine, 
thawed sufficiently to tell me about the monk& It 
appears that there are thirty-fivQ of them, Cistercians 
of the congr^ation of S^nanque. With the exception 
of Le Pire Economs no one of them ever crosses to the 
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mainland. They live on vegetables and eggs, and pray 
for the souls of the dead and of the living. 

"Their life is one prayer," said the girl, " from night 
to morning, and from morning to night. Ma foi ! it 
muQt be very dull to be a monk ! " 

On r&-embarking we found a pleasant breeze, and 
Andr^ Mouan suggested sailing round the island before 
proceeding to He Sainte Marguerite. It was thus we 
saw the little rocky islet of Saint Ferr^ol, memorable 
as having been for some years the sepulchre of the 
violinist Paganini. It is a curious story, and not very 
generally known, so I think I may repeat it. 

We all remember Heine's description of the great 
Italian player who was said to have sold himself to the 
Devil : " His long black hair fell in neglected curls on 
his shoulders, and formed a dark frame roudd the pale 
cadaverous face, on which sorrow, genius, and hell had 
engraved their indestructible lines." 

Well, this "man planet about which the universe 
moved with measured solemnity " was on his way home 
to Genoa accompanied by his son, the only person who 
was able to hear what he said, so feeble was his voice. 
The ship touched at Nice where cholera was raging, 
and there Pi^nini died on 27th May 1840 De- 
termined to bury him in his native land, the son put 
the coffin on board ship, and set out for Italy. But 
the Genoese clergy, in view of the well-known com- 
pact with Satan, refused to give the musician burial 
Once more the son set forth with his uncanny com- 
panion. At Marseilles he was refused entrance on 
account of the plague from which his father bad died, 
and it was the same at Cannes. So for a while he 
remained at sea, till at last one day he happened to 
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notice the little desert island of Saint Ferrtol rising 
from the midst of the waves. Surely no one conld 
grudge him this spot. So he landed with the coffin, 
and, assisted by a sailor^ made a shallow grave in the 
middle of the island, where he laid the dead Paganini. 
Five years later, having obtained permission from the 
municipality of Genoa, he went to Saint Ferr^l with 
two friends, took up the coffin, and returned with it 
to Italy. 

The day was b^inning to ripen when, after coasting 
along the eastern shore of Sainte-Marguerite, we rounded 
La Pointe de la Convention and came, once more, into 
the full glory of the western sky. A strong bold sun 
was shining, and the castle of Richelieu glowed like 
the brazen tower of Dana& We had spent so long with 
Saint Honorat that we had little time to visit his sister. 
But we mounted the rocky path to the fortress and 
asked to see the prison of the Masque de Fer. I 
suppose everyone who visits Cannes does the same. 

We found the custodian's daughter playing croquet 
with some friends on a cinder court, and as her father 
was engaged just then, and we were in a hurry, she sent 
her little brother to show us the room. He was a tiny 
boy, not much bigger than the keys he carried, but his 
pride was so great at being entrusted with such a 
mission that on the way to the dungeon he appeared to 
grow^ till, by the time he reached the heavy oak door, 
he seemed to have attained almost the proportions, and 
more than the dignity of a real jailer. 

'' Shall I help you ? " said I, noticing his little hands 
struggling with the huge key. 

He looked up at me with his face red and crestfallen. 
''There must be something wrong with the lock," he 
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replied. " It usually gives no troubla Even my sister 
can open it" 

We stayed some time in the large, dismal chamber 
while the little fellow rambled on, in a sing-song voice, 
about the mysterious prisoner who, for seventeen years, 
made this room Us dwelling-place. 

Who was he ? No one vdll ever know. After read- 
ing all that has been said by historians old and new, 
one is tempted to come back to the romantic hypothesis 
that this man was indeed of royal race, some rival of 
liouis XIV., possibly the real heir to the throne. Voltaire 
alludes to him as rincawnu. But then Voltaire did not 
dare to publish all he knew. There is said to be in 
Paris, in a certain house on the Quai d'Orsay, an old 
trunk, full of papers by the great writer concerning the 
masked prisoner. If the time ever comes that these 
are published one of the great popular mysteries of the 
world will be elucidated. 

As I looked up at the window, with its triple grille, 
I wondered how the silver plate of which Voltaire 
makes mention could have been thrown out You 
remember that a fisherman found one lying on the 
rocks, with the name of the prisoner scratched upon 
it ! But when I asked the little boy he said that it 
was dropped down the drain which opens from the 
room. 

Papon gives an account of his visit to the prison in 
1778, and after describing it exactly, as one sees it 
to-day, says that he found in the citadel an o£Scer of 
seventy-nine years, who told him that his father had 
often spoken of a certain friar Who one day saw some- 
thing white floating in the sea under the window of 
the prison, and took it to the governor. It was a very 
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fine linen shirt belonging to the captive, who, in spite 
of the severity of his confinement, was treated with the 
greatest consideration and respect, and had everything 
of the best. The shirt was covered with writing. After 
reading some lines the governor asked the friar if he 
knew what was written, and although he protested 
that he did not, he was found two days after dead in 
his bed. 

But perhaps the most curious story connected with 
the Man of the Iron Mask has to do with a certain 
child bom in the castle, son of a woman named 
Bompart. Immediately after his birth the baby was 
sent away to Corsica, and given into the charge of a 
person of quality, with the recommendation that he was 
to be carefully brought up as he came of buonaparU. 
As the child bore no name he was called Buonaparte, 
and was the ancestor of Napoleon i. The l^end 
of course asserts that the boy was the son of the 
Masque de Fer. 

I was sitting in the chair used for so many years 
by this strange enigma, when the custodian entered. 
" Well," said he, " has the little one shown you every- 
thing ? There is not much to see. Yet what a story ! " 

*' Who do you think he was ? " I asked. The man's 
face grew serious. 

" He has had many names," said he — ** Monsieur, the 
brother of King Louis, Monsieur de Vermandois, his 
son, the Duke of Monmouth, son of your Charles XL, 
the Count of Keroualze, Mattioli, secretary of the Duke 
of Mantua. There are even those who affirm that he 
was Louis xiv. himself, and that Le Roi Soleil was an 
impostor." 

" But that is impossible." 
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" Who knows/' aziBwered the man. " Strange things 
happened in those days, especially in palaces." 

It was a curious idea, and set one thinking. How 
if this man was really the heir to the crown, married 
to a daughter of one of his jailers, as our guide 
B^^tgg^^y ^^i father of the little Buonaparte 
of whom we had already heard the story. Then 
Napoleon was no usurper, but the real heir to 
the throne of France! 

** It would make a splendid historical play," said I, 
" only unforl^unately it hasn't a happy ending." No, it 
had not a happy endiDg. The prisoner closed his days 
in the Bastille. He died almost suddenly, without 
having received the Sacrament. Even after death 
he remained masked, and was borne to his grave, 
in the Church of Saint Faul, in a leaden coffin 
sealed with the royal seal, and buried imder the 
name of Marchiergues. 

The custodian took us to the pleasant little house 
which was, for some time, the prison of Marshal 
Bazaine, and from which he escaped down the rocks 
to his wife, who was waiting for him in a boat below. 

But the hero of the island is the Masque de Fer. 
His story is so inscrutable, so full of romantic possi- 
bilities, that one could dream over it for ever. 

We sailed back to Cannes mth a good breeze, my 
husband steering. In the west the sun was sinking 
in Egyptian splendour, apricot and purple, with the 
Mountains of Esterel lying flat against the sky, as 
though cut in black velvet. Andti Mouan sat smoking 
his pipe in blissful idleness, keeping a watchful eye 
on the entrance to the harbour of Cannes, toward 
which we were steering. Then somewhere out of the 
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blue oame a song, a little song, and settled down 
beside me — 

"Around the sea, 
Calm in its majesty, 
On high, the boundless sky, 
And in the midst aie we. 

A world of blue 
Shot eyer through and through 
With rays of golden haze, 
And only I and you. 

A setting sun, 
A journey almost done. 
Around no earthly soond, 
And you and I alone I " 

" Attention k la jett^e 1 " cried Andr^, springing up, 
and seizing one of the oaurs. But already we had 
rounded the comer and were in the smooth blue basin 
among the yachts and fishing boats. 

" Good-bye," I said, " I shall never forget the Sainl- 
Patdy and Les lies L^rins." 

''You must go again," said Andr^, as he pocketed 
his ten francs and pourboire, "It makes a pleasant 
excursion for a fine day, and the islands are not to be 
seen in a single visit ! " 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Saint-IUpbael — Napoleon's landing — His departure for Elba. 

Thiri are two Saint-Baphaels, just aa there are two 
Mentones, Cannes, and Nices. We had chosen the 
old town, and were staying at a little hotel down on 
the quay, where we could see the shipping, and watch 
the white-winged fishing boats come sailing home of 
an evening. There is something fairylike about Saint- 
Saphael. Whenever I recall it I see it through a 
mist of gold ; the smooth blue bay ; the CWr< Jean- 
Bart with its plane trees, beneath which the old 
sailors sit, drowsily smoking and gossiping; the jetty 
with its row of loading and imloading ships; the 
waggons going and coming; the half-naked lascars 
running up planks with their sacks of bauxite; the 
huge cathedral ; and, to the east, the white villas and 
palm trees of the modern town lying, this September 
morning, as silent as the home of the Sleeping Beauty. 
It is all fairyland, aU sunshine, dreams, and legends ; 
even to the mountains, sheltering it to the north, 
which were formerly the haunt of that mysterious 
Fairy Esterel worshipped by the Suelteri, the original 
inhabitants of this part of the Biviera. It was to 
this goddess that childless women went on pilgrimage, 
just as to-day they go to certain statues of the Madonna. 
And though she is now forgotten or superseded, it 
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sometimes seems as though she still held sway in some 
remote cave of Mont Yinaigre, and that the golden 
light, which floods the Bay^of Fr^jus^ may be the 
radiance streaming from her presence. 

In Roman days Saint-Raphael was only a suburb 
of that great city Fr^jus (Forum Julii), whose ruins 
can be seen across the bay, on the low-lying land to 
the west. Rich merchants and officers built their 
villas at Saint-Raphael, and when later Fr^jus lost 
its importance, the suburb became the port of the 
district. But all through the Middle Ages, Saint- 
Raphael was governed by the Bishops of Fr^jus, and 
until quite recent days, when it was discovered and 
exploited by Alphonse Karr, it remained a mere 
hamlet grouped around its little fishing port. 

It was at this small port that Bonaparte landed on 
his return from Egypt. There is a stone set up on 
the Cours Jean-Bart^ with a medallion portrait of the 
young general, and an inscription — 

"Le 17 Vend^miaire An. vin. TAmiral 
Gautheaume mouilla sur cette rade, de la 
frigate le Muiron d^barqua ici m^me le 
G^n^ral de la R^publique 

BONAPARTE 

AYANT CONQUIS L'^GYPTB 

i LA FRAKCB." 

Bourrienne has told the story. 

Believing himself surrounded by the British squadron, 
Gautheaume lost his head, and prepared to return to 
Corsica. 

" No, no ! " cried Bonaparte imperiously. " Crowd on 
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all sail ! Every man to his post ! To the north-west ! 
To the north- west ! Forward ! " 

The order saved them, and the Greneral, having once 
taken command, continued giving orders, till morning 
light showed them that they were entering the Bay of 
Saint-Saphael. The scene which follows is well known. 

"We were not expected/' continues Bourrienne, 
"and we did not know how to reply to the signals, 
all of which had been changed during our absence. 
A few guns sounded from the batteries, but our bold 
entry into the bay, the number of people on the 
bridges of the two frigates, and our unmistakable 
signs of joy, soon convinced them that we were friends. 

"We had already entered the harbour, and were 
almost touching the shore, when it became known 
that one of the vessels carried General Bonaparte. 
In a moment the sea was covered with boats. In 
vain we warned them off.^ We were lifted and carried 
on shore, and when we told the men and women, 
who pressed around us, what danger they were running, 
they all cried : ' We would rather have the Pest than 
the Austrians ! ' " 

Fifteen years later Bonaparte again reached Saint- 
KaphaeL He was on his way to Elba, and had chosen 
this route thinking perhaps that the Proven^ people, 
who had greeted him so enthusiastically in former 
days, would interfere on his behalf, and try to prevent 
his being sent into exile. If so, he had a rude awaken- 
ing. After passing Lyon he found himself in a hostile 
country, and the farther south he went, the more 
he realised his unpopularity. At Valence he saw for 

' From fear of infection of the PUgne to which they had been ex- 
posed in Corsica. 
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the first time French soldiers wearing the white 
cockade. At Orange, as his carriage passed, the crowd 
shouted Vvoe U Boi ! 

As he was entering Avignon a man peered into the 
carriage as though in search of soiP<)one, and had to 
be driven off with a pistol. At Orgon the Emperor 
would probably have been killed, had he not been 
warned in time by one of his old soldiers. As it was, 
they hanged him in effigy shouting, **A bos le Car9$ ! 
Ahasle brigand" 

Owing to the warning he had received he had, after 
changing costumes with his valet, driven straight 
through Orgon, and arrived, a quarter of an hour in 
advance of his guard, at the inn of a village which 
lies some three miles to the west of Aix. When the 
escort found him he was standing with his back to 
the fire listening to the landlady. 

" Well," said she, '* do you think the tyrant will soon 
be passing ? " 

Napoleon made some evasive reply. 

"Ah!" continued the woman, "they may say what 
they like ; we shall never be safe from him till he is 
at the bottom of a well, with a good heap of stones 
on top of him. I shall not be content till I see him 
like that in my own courtyard. See here. Monsieur, 
the Directoire sent him to Egypt to get rid of him. 
What happened? He came back! And he will 
continue to come back, you may be sure, unless . . ." 

At that moment she turned, and found the room 
full of men, all bowing low to her guest. For a 
moment she remained speechless, then grasping the 
situation, began loading the '' tyrant " with attention& 
The carriages were dragged into the yard, the gates 
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locked, ribbons were fetched for the white cockades 
with which it was necessary to disguise the party, 
and she warned the Emperor that he must not show 
his face in Ait, since there were more than twenty 
thousand people waiting to stone him. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was dining, and as he dined 
fierce-faced men were gathering round the inn, for 
rumours had got about that he was there. Most of 
the men carried a five-franc piece that they might 
recognise the Emperor from his portrait. But the 
gates were well barred, and the Mayor of Aix had 
been warned that should any violence be committed 
the soldiers would be ordered to fire. So all night the 
dethroned Emperor slept fitfully on the shoulder of 
his valet, and in the morning, wearing General Kohler's 
fur cap and greatcoat^ was driven away without being 
recognised. 

** A has le tyran ! A has Nicolas ! " yelled the people 
of Ait as the carriages passed. 

"Ah," said Napoleon, "the men of Provence have 
always been the same, furious brawlers ! " 

Some days previously he had said to Colonel 
Campbell, never thinking that his words would be 
taken seriously, that he should like to make the 
voyage in an English cruiser, and the Scotsman had 
taken infinite pains that his wish should be gratified. 
So the first thing he saw on arriving at Saint-Raphael 
was the IndomUcMey riding at anchor. Nothing could 
have pleased him less, and he made endless difficulties 
about embarking. However, there was no help for 
it, and on the 28th of April 1814 he set sail for 
Elba. 

These memories of Napoleon form the chief historical 
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. interest of Saint-Baphael, and there is not a fisherman 
but will tell yon the story. 

I heard the local legend over and over again, and 
when I try to picture the Muiron lying in the sunlit 
bay, it is either through a haze of silvery white, or 
a mist of blood red, according to whether they were 
shipping cement or bauxite at the time. This bauxite 
is a kind of red clay, containing aluminium, iron, and 
silicon. It is found near le Luc, in the Valley of the 
Argens, and brought to Saint- Raphael for exportation 
to Newcastle, where the aluminium is extracted. It is 
a strange reverse of fortune which has given Saint- 
Raphael this important trade. 

As we sit on the jetty, watching the men at their 
dusty work, we can see, across the bay, the towers and 
roofs of a town lying some three miles back from the 
sea. It is Fr^jus, once the great Roman port of the 
Mediterranean, the metropolis, of which Saint-Raphael 
was once the hamlet 

Now, owing to the fancy of a French vnriter, and the 
discovery of a new metal, Saint-Raphael is rapidly 
becoming a great town, and poor old Fr^jus, with its 
sand-encumbered port, has to live on the memory of 
its former greatness 

They were relaying the floor of the jetty of Saint- 
Raphael with blocks of granite, taken from a ship 
lying close at hand. The blocks were set in sand, and 
sand thrown over them to fill up the interstices. There 
was a certain fascination about the process that appealed 
to one. The rough men, red like Indians with the dust 
of the bauxite, fitting the huge blocks into place ; the 
heavy thud of the ram ; the swishing of the sand, as it 
was thrown down, and, through it all, the going and 
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coming of the waggons, the shouting and laughter of 
the sailors, and the gentle lapping of the waves against 
the quay. We used to sit watching it all, trying to fill 
up the holes between the stones, and thinking how 
little times and people have really changed since the 
Soman soldiers built the jetty at Fr^jus. What will 
be going on in the world when the under sides of 
these blocks again see the light? Very much the 
same, I suppose, as is going on to-day. A Csesar or 
Napoleon may come sailing into the bfty, found a new 
city, and think he is going to turn the world upside 
down. But it will all pass, and leave the sea and 
the sky and the mountains the real masters of the 
situation. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

Fr^juB— The port— The amphiUieatre — Foundation of Fr^j 
Cseear and Aagnstuii — Saint FranQois de Paule — The Gathe- 
dnJ— The Bravade. 

Sand, nothing but sand, and red-leafed vines trying to 
get a living out of the starved and brackish soil We 
have left beautiful Saint-Bapbael, with its white villas 
and palm trees, its busy port, and rich modem church, 
and are making our way, across the mosquito-haunted 
waste where once the hundred galleys captured at 
Actium sailed at anchor, to the old Roman city of 
Fr^jus. It lies more than a mile from the sea, which 
used to wash against its walls, its busy harbour 
blocked by the sand and other debris brought down 
by the rivers Argens and Beyran. Even in Boman 
times it must have been hard work to keep the port 
dear, especially when the rivers were in flood. But 
when, in the tenth century, the land was devastated 
by the Saracens, there was no one left to protect Frdjus, 
and the rivers, seeing their opportunity, set to work, 
more vigorously than ever, filling up the already 
shallow harbour. It had never been much more than 
a lagoon, and soon resolved itself into a marsh, which, 
little by little, sohdified into the sandy waste over 
which we are walking. In short, the port of FMjus, 
once vaster than that of Marseilles, and almost as 
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important as that of Ostia, has ceased to exist But 
its walls can still be seen, rising more than thirty feet 
above the soil, flanked at each extremity by a ruined 
citadel, and, as one approaches, one comes upon the 
remains of jetties, quays, lighthouses, signal towers, 
rising from among the vineyards and brackish pools 
which lie between the city and the sea. 

One can give no adequate idea of Fr^jus. It is 
terrible in its fever-haunted solitude, this spectral 
city, once the greatest and busiest port of the Mediter- 
ranean, the more terrible because of the exquisite 
beauty of its surroundings. 

We entered by the Porta Argentea, and found a gay 
company of oleanders doing their best to hide the rents 
in the grim walls. Among the ruins women were 
washing and gossiping, and a flock of thin sheep were 
feeding in the amphitheatre. 

A Soman amphitheatre, however dilapidated, is 
always a place in which to dream. But we had little 
opportunity at Fr^jus, for, directly we entered, we 
were met by an old, old man, who insisted on hobbling 
about with us, babbling of the scenes once enacted there, 
as though he had been an eye-witnesa Indeed, for 
all I know, he may have been the reincarnation of the 
Soman gatekeeper — he looked ancient enough! He 
ran on about wild beasts, and Christian martyrs, 
Saracen pirates, the Emperor Charles v., and the 
Franco-German War (in which he himself had fought), 
until we were bewildered. 

Presently we escaped, and found our way to the 
Jtoman Platform, one of the two citadels of the ancient 
port. In Soman times the interiors of these citadels 
were used as magazines for arms and stores, and barracks 
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for soldiers. They were built at either end of the wall 
facing the harbour, the southernmost, now called the 
Butte Saint Antoine, guarding the Port of Agrippa, 
through which now runs the railway, the other, ^e 
Platform, commanding Caesar's Port, across which we 
had made our way from Saint-BaphaeL 

It was sunny and hot up there on the old citadel. 
Some charitable soul had planted an oak tree, and 
beneath its shade we threw ourselves down on the 
warm dry grass, and watched the lizards darting in 
and out between the great stones, and listened to the 
gossip of the grasshoppers. The boy, who had carried 
our camera, had departed, and, though he was a 
pleasant boy, we were glad, for he could talk of 
nothing but the great Messagerie steamer, on which 
he was going to begin his life as a cook next month. 
He had a passion for cooking, derived, perhaps, from 
some Roman ancestor, for the Romans who colonised 
Provence were great epicure& There is a story told of 
a certain general who used to throw living slaves into 
his tank to fatten the fish for his table. I told the 
boy about this, and he did not seem at all surprised, 
merely remarking that they had different methods of 
preparing food in those day& 

After he left us, we sat for some time looking out 
over this ** Gallo Roman Toulon," as a French writer has 
called it, tracing the ruined aqueduct winding its way 
over the Italian-looking plain, toward the distant hills. 
Close at hand rises a tall crucifix, marking the spot 
where, according to tradition, a number of Christians 
were martyred, though whether in Roman or Saracen 
times I was unable to discover. There have been so 
many massacres at Fr^jus. 
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Farther off can be seen the Porte d'Or, the triumphal 
arch leading from the city to what was once the great 
harbour of Agrippa And away in the south-east, ris- 
ing from among the vines, the Lantern of Augustus, 
and the long lines of the ancient moles and jetties. 
Everywhere walls, ramparts, quays, towers, all dead 
and buried like the people who built them. I suppose 
there is scarcely such another scene anywhere. We 
gazed and gazed till we seemed to see Julius Caesar 
come sailing in his galley over the far blue waters. He 
had just quarrelled with the inhabitants of Marseilles, 
and was looking for a site where to establish a rival to 
the great Phocean port. The Ligurian market town, 
at the entrance to the valley of the Argens, caught his 
eye and pleased him. It was close to the Aurelian 
Way, the great route leading from Rome to the 
Western World, the road by which Herakles had made 
his famous journey, driving before him the oxen of 
Geryones, the road, part of which we know to-day as 
the Gomicha 

So the orders were given, and soon the low marsh 
and shallow lagoon began to develop into the great and 
prosperous port of Fr^jus, or Fomm Jidii, the Market 
of Julius, so called in memory of the great Caesar who 
founded it. Our thoughts are of him as we look down 
upon the deserted quays and crumbling towers. 

It wa9, however, under Augustus that Fr^jus reached 
the height of her glory. He it was who built the light- 
house, the amphitheatre, the gymnasium, the pantheon, 
the baths, and who brought pure water from the hills 
by means of that old iniined aqueduct. It was at Fr^jus 
that Antony and Lepidus made their infamous pact 
which led to the establishment of the second trium- 
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virate, and the downfall of the greatest republic the 
world has ever known. Indeed, we might have gone 
on dreaming about the Romans all day, had not our 
eyes happened to fall on the Cathedral of Saint Etienne 
rising above the tangle of narrow streets which to-day 
is Fr^jus. Millin gives a description of the town as it 
existed a century ago. 

''On entering, one finds the streets deserted, the 
greater number of the houses uninhabited. You are 
constantly meeting pale, livid-faced men, with hollow 
cheeks, and sunken eyes, who make you feel as if you 
were in the courtyard of some great hospital where the 
sick have permission to walk. We put up at the best 
inn, a disgusting, pestilential place, a stay at which 
could not but be most unpleasant. Everywhere dirt 
reigned ; the imwashed bottles were filled with putrid 
water, clouds of flies settled down on meat which was 
cooked in rancid oil ; gnats and mosquitoes, from the 
swamps, covered one's body with painful bites during 
the day, and at night one was devoured by insects no 
less greedy, and still more disgusting." 

But thills have changed very much in France since 
Millin made his famous journey, and though the 
marshes and pools still act as breeding-grounds for 
mosquitoes, which hum about merrily of an evening, we 
have quinine, and as to the other pests, they have dis- 
appeared, and a day spent at Fr^jus is by no means 
unpleasant. The much-maligned inn has grown into 
a decent hotel, where we lunched excellently, un- 
troubled by flies or rancid oil 

The landlady had a little dog, a sort of quasi-fox 
terrier, that followed her about everywhere. The poor 
little beast had lost an eye, and seeing me pet it, the 
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woman told me how she had found it on the shore a 
year ago. An Italian brute was tormenting it. He 
had already gouged out one eye and broken a little 
foot, and was tying a stone round its neck, when the 
landlady happened to come up. 

'* I love dogs/' said she simply, " so I asked him what 
the creature had done that it should be treated so. He 
said he was tired of it ; and was going to drown it. So 
I gave him a franc and brought it home." 

As she was speaking, the little dog, its ears cocked, 
sat watching her with its one eye, listening. 

" One would say she understood/' said I. 

" Fifine understands everything/' said the landlady, 
patting her knees, and in a moment the little beast was 
nestling in her ample lap, gazing up at her with such 
adoration as only a dog can feel. I tell the story 
because it shows that anyone who puts up at the Hdtel 
du Midi, Fr^jus, will at all events find a good-hearted, 
charitable landlady. 

We had spent the morning in Soman Fr^jus, with 
Julius Csesar and Augustus. The afternoon we passed 
in the company of the great Saint, Francois de Paula 

I suppose even people who are not interested in 
stories of saints and angels have heard of the Founder 
of the Minimes, in whose honour Bossuet preached two 
of his most famous orations. We shall find hvpa again 
when we reach Bormes and Lavandou, for there it was 
he landed first on his arrival in France. Not far from 
the Hotel du Midi, on the Place Agricola, is the old 
Convent of the Minimes, and beside it the chapel 
specially dedicated to Saint Francois. There we found 
his altar, and above it his statue, in the brown habit he 
used to wear over his hair shirt. Around are hung 
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yotive offerings of all kinds, muskets, little shipe, 
and, in particular, a tablet recording deliyerance 
from cholera : " Hommage de reconnaiasanoe a Saint 
Francois de Paule poor sa protection pendant le colera 
de 1884 Les habitants de Fr^jus ne Font jamaia 
invoqu^ en vain." 

I was copying down the inscription in my notebook 
when a priest entered, and after kneeling for a moment, 
came and offered to show us the chapeL There was 
little to see, but much to hear. Monsieur le Cur^ was 
an enthusiast on the subject of his Saint, and we spent 
more than an hour in the old chapel listening to the 
l^ends of this wonderful ** elder son/' as Boesuet has 
so beautifully named him. 

We heard of his miraculous birth at Paulo in 
Calabria, of his childhood, of the year he passed with 
the monks in the Convent of San Marco, and the 
miracles he performed during that time. One of his 
duties was to help in the kitchen, and a legend tells 
how the Cook Brother finding the fire out, and the 
dinner stiU unprepared, ran to the chapel where the 
little boy was kneeling, lost in meditation. Striking 
him roughly on the shoulder he ordered him back to his 
work. Francis rose quietly, went to the kitchen, made 
the sign of the cross over the hearth and uttered his 
usual formula, " Far the sake of ehariiy." Up sprang 
the flame, the pots began to boil, the vegetables sim- 
mered and softened, and lo, the dinner was ready. 

But there were other stories of Francis' childhood, 
more human and charming. 

'' Why do you kneel so long praying with your head 
uncovered, my son," asked his mother, one day, 
anxiously. 
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" But, mother, when one speaks to a queen one always 
kneels bareheaded, and I have been talking to the 
Blessed Virgin, who is greater even than our great 
Queen Jeanne," said the little boy. 

It was plain, from the first, that he was destined to 
become a saint ; and when he was fourteen he retired 
to a little cell, on a lonely part of his father's estate, 
where he lived the life of a hermit. As time went on 
he became known for his wonderful sanctity, and for 
the extraordinary miracles which he performed, one of 
the most celebrated being the passage of the Straits of 
Messina, which he traversed standing on his mantle. 

But at Fr^jus one hears of a somewhat different 
Saint Francis, a no less saintly, but more human and 
lovable person. 

He had been sent for by the dying Louis xi. in the 
hope that he might perform some miracle on his behalf. 
It was the year 1482 and Marseilles was straitly 
shut up because of the plague which was raging there. 
So the ship, carrying the Saint, had to put abomt, and 
make for another port. A tempest was blowing in the 
Gulf of Lyons, and to make matters worse, the captain 
suddenly perceived a piratical-looking craft bearing 
down on them. 

''For the sake of charity put up the sails, and go 
forward in the strength of the Lord ! " cried Francis ; 
and the ship sped on into the teeth of the gale. Then 
Francis turned and raised his hand against the pirate 
vessel, and immediately it stopped as though an in- 
visible anchor held it, and so the ship of the Saint 
arrived at Lavandou. But meanwhile Fr^jus was 
suffering terribly from the same fearful scourge which 
was afflicting Marseilles. 
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Anyone who has read the history of the plague at 
Marseilles can imagine the condition of Fr^jus. It 
was indeed, as an old canticle has it, " no more than a 
tomb.'* When Francis, in his long brown gown, Altered 
the Porte de M^us, he found the streets deserted. All 
the way to the Place de I'Ev^h^ he walked without 
meeting a sonL At last, on the doorsill of a house, he 
saw an old woman spinning, with a distafiP. 

" Woman, how comes it that in all this great city I 
meet no one? Why are the doors and windows so 
close shut, and the grass growing in the streets? 
Whence comes this great solitude?" 

'' Oh, moun Piro, it is because the plague is within 
our walls. Half the inhabitants have perished; and 
the rest have fled away into the forests, or have shut 
themselves up in their houses. I only am left in the 
street, waiting for the hour of the Good Grod.*^ 

" Woman, for the love of God, show me the way to 
the church." 

Thcfti Francis, having entered, threw himself down 
before the altar, with his face to the earth, while, full 
of love and confidence in God, he besought the Lord to 
drive away the plague. And as the old woman watched 
him he rose, sounded three strokes on the great bell, 
and cried — 

"Go, tell the people that I have come, and 
that, by the power of the love of God, I wiU 
heal them." 

And the poor woman, weeping for happiness, ran 
hither and thither spreading the good news, while the 
bell kept swinging and ringing — 

" People of Fr^jus, the plague has gone from among us. 
A holy man has come and delivered us by bis piuyers, 
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saying that no more shall the sickness return to our 
city. Therefore come back to your homes, and to your 
work, oh, people ! Trust in God, and never forget your 
benefactor, Francis of Paulo." 

And they never have. As we walked down the 
town together, to visit the Cathedral, the priest told us 
of the one day in the year when Fr^jus rouses herself 
from her slumbers, to celebrate the arrival of this great 
Saint. The women unearth, from cupboards and chests, 
old-fashioned uniforms, in which the men deck them* 
selves and, headed by an officer, march down to the 
Chapel of Saint Roch, where has been placed the model 
of the boat in which Francis landed. Then, to the 
music of drums, and fifes, the procession returns, by 
the Porte de M^ous, through which, it is said, the Saint, 
in 1482, entered the plague-stricken town. And here 
begins the naive little pastoral, by means of which the 
good Fr^jusiens have, for four centuries, preserved the 
memory of the Deliveranca 

For, just inside the town gate, stands an old woman, 
dressed in the costume of the country. In her hand 
she bolds a distaff with which she is spinning. She is 
a direct descendant of that other old woman who met 
Francis, four hundred and thirty years ago, on the 
sc^e spot. She meets him now, or rather the actor 
who represents him, dressed in his long brown habit, 
leaning on his staff, and together they re-enact the 
scene much as I have related it above. 

^'Fremo, d*ounte v^n qu'en aribant dins aquesto 
grando vilo, noun rescontri degun?" 

It is all given in the musical language of Provence, 
and as it ends, and the Saint, with his staff, makes his 
cross on the pavement, crying, '' Miseric6rdi Signour, 
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pardounas au pople de Fr^jns/' the belLs break out 
ringing, the drums beat, the trumpets braj, the band 
begins playing, and the whole crowd follows the SaiaU^ 
the Boai, and the Woman into the old Cathedral of 
Bishop Biculf . 

After the Military Mass which follows, the archpriest 
blesses the ancient guns and muskets, in order to avert 
any accidents which might arise during the Bravado 
that is now about to begin. 

There are many towns in Provence which still cele- 
brate the Bravada In its commencement it was m^ely 
the military accompaniment of a religious procession, 
absolutely necessary in the days when Saracen pirates 
were constantly to be feared. To-day there is no such 
danger, but the men of Provence, and especially those 
of Frdjus, still escort their clergy and relics, always 
accompanied by SaiiU Francis and the Old Waman^ 
making the air resound with deafening blasts of 
musketry. The priest told me that it was not unusual 
for 400 to 500 lb. of gunpowder to be used during 
the Bravado, and such is the enthusiasm of the men 
that they frequently spend their last sou on providing 
themselves with ammunition. 

Well, we have arrived in the Place de TEv^h^, 
where stands the Bishop's old fortress-palace, and the 
house where Saint FranciB lodged during the three 
days he remained at Fr^jus. It was there that he is 
said to have performed the following wonder. 

By the rule of his Order he ate no meat, and the 
grateful people, wishing to feast him, brought him a 
basket of splendid fish. But Francis did not even eat 
fish, Mid such was the life-giving power which emanated 
from his body, that the fish no sooner found themselves 
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in his presence than they came to life and b^an frisk- 
ing about in the basket . . . 

At; the door of the Cathedral, and what a door ! the 
prierjt k ft us in charge of a delightful old sacristan 
whc, finding us good listeners, spent the rest of the 
afternoon in showing us the wonders of his church. 
One enters by the Roman narthex, the space beneath 
the tower» where, previous to their baptism, the cate- 
chumens used to sit to hear Mass. The baptistery is 
a circular building, the roof supported by eight black 
marble columns taken from the Temple of Diana, which 
formerly stood near the amphitheatre. Hie old bath, 
in which the early converts of Fr^jus were immersed, 
has been floored over, and replaced by a modem font. 
But there is a fine old Roman altar serving as a b^nitier. 
Above all, it was in the baptistery we found the boat of 
Saint Francis, or rather the model which represents it. 
Within the church itself all is dark and ancient. Round 
the walls are the tombs of early Bishops, Gui de Ruffec, 
Louis de Bouillac, and some great churchman of the 
Orsini family jwho lie in a magnificent marble sarco- 
phagus. And there are sixteenth-century paintings 
of the Holy Family, and a wonderful triptyque where 
Martha is represented treading underfoot the Dragon 
of Tarascon. We find traces of Saint L^nce, too, and 
Saint Honorat, of whom we heard when we visited the 
Islands of L^rins. 

Just inside the door is a great crucifix, about which 
the sacristan told us a story. It seems that at the 
time of the French Revolution, when they were wreck- 
ing the churches, a man had entered the Cathedral with 
the intention of destroying this Christ. He had already 
hacked off a finger, when he found himself suddenly 
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thrust back, by an unseen power, and so terrified was 
he that, as soon as he could move, he made off. So the 
old Christ of Fr^jus was saved, and hidden away behind 
the straw of a loft till the Terror was past. 

Under a Renaissance archway in the north aisle are 
the kneeling statues of two Bishops, Barth^lemy and 
Pierre de Gkimelin, uncle and nephew. The elder lived 
in the days of Henry iv., who had given the Bishopric 
of Fr^jus to his favourite, Le Brave Crillon, telling him 
to make what he could out of it, and find some priest 
to do the work. There was apparently plenty of woric 
to be done at Fr^jus, even among the Canons of the 
Cathedral, and the two Bishops, but especially Pierre, the 
nephew, made themselves excessively unpopular by the 
drastic measures they took to reform the diocese. The 
clergy were forbidden to dress their hair elaborately, or 
to wear their moustaches pointed upward, in the fashion 
of the day, and still less might they have rosettes or 
ribbons on their shoes. They were warned against 
playing certain games, and frequenting houses of ill- 
fame. It was also thought necessary to tell them that, 
when they were walking about the church, it was 
unseemly to turn their backs on the Sacrament 
Altogether the Cathedral of Fr^jus seems to have been 
badly in need of discipline such as was established by 
the two Bishops who kneel there, praying so earnestly, 
in their beautiful seventeenth-century chapeL 

As we passed into the cloisters I thought of them, 
and wished them back. What a ruin I The exquisite 
double row of delicate marble pillars have been covered 
with rough plaster, and the painted roofs destroyed. 
The garden has been turned into a chicken run ! Surely 
Fr^jus is once more in need of reform. The sacristan 
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told us that there was some talk of restoring the 
beautiful place, and pointed out several marble capitals 
which had already been uncovered. ''But it takes 
money/' said he, " and in these days where is it coming 
from ? " 

As he spoke one realised that one was indeed in the 
same old city of Forum Julii which had slumbered 
while its port was silted up and ruined 1 

On the way back to Saint-Raphael we passed the 
Lantern of Augustus lying dark among the mists and 
shadows. The modern lighthouse had just begun to 
blink on the summit of Cap Camarat It was the time 
when old marshes come to life once more. 

" I was built by the Romans/' we seemed to hear the 
Lantern say proudly. "It is not everyone who can 
trace his origin back nineteen hundred years." 

''No, thank goodness/' cried the Lighthouse, 
winking at his friend on Cap Roux. "It is a 
good thii^ for the world that some of us are a 
little more modem." 

" I was good enough for the Romans/' muttered the 
Lantern sulkily. 

" That may be/' said the Lighthouse. " Their ships 
put in to shore every night, so I have been told. How 
would you like the responsibility of standing up here 
and guiding all the great vessels of the world through 
the darkness." 

" There is no knowing what I might have been doing 
if the river Argens had not buried me alive with my 
piers and jetties," said the Lantern. 

" The Argens knows what she's about ! " replied the 
Lighthouse. " If she has buried one port, she is opening 
up another. Look at Saint-Raphael. They might well 
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call her Argens. She is bringing plenty of money there 
with her bauxite." 

But the Aigens said nothing at all, only went on 
working steadily at the great bar she is building across 
her mouth. And a grandfather frog, so old that he 
might have known Romans, Greeks, and even the 
Ligurians themselves, croaked loudly in the marshes, 
where the mosquitoes began to sing their nightly 
fe-fo-f um ! 
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CHAPTER XV 

Saint-Tiopez — The Martyr Tropez— The Bravade of Saint- 
Tropes — The Bailli Soffren-^Gogolin — Qrimaud — La Qarde 
Freinet 

Shb was a poor little boat, by no means one of those 
luxurious affairs which lie everywhere for hire during 
the season. The V^us was just an old comfortable 
tub fitted in the meet clumsy manner with an engine, 
and described by her patron as a eanot automobile. 

"Why do you call her TAmw?" I asked, as we 
settled ourselves among our red cotton cushions, and 
Auguste Nicol, after fixing the tiller in the direction 
of Saint-Tropez, sat down and lighted his pipe. 

The sailor scratched his head meditatively. 

**! do not know," said he. "She had to have a 
name. Why not Vinus ? " 

" Well," I replied, " I do not wish to be rude. She 
is an excellent boat, I am sure, but . • . you see Vinus 
was the Goddess of Beauty." 

" Was there not some story about her having risen 
from the sea ? " asked NicoL I nodded. " That's it," 
said he. "I bought her of an old fellow at Toulon. 
He said she had been washed ashore, and left water- 
logged for a couple of months. That is why he called 
her Viwiu^ I expect" 

But if she had no beauty, she could slip through 
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the water, could the V&mu. Her cIuidbj prow cnt 
the glassy waves, throwing up the white foam to 
right and left like a cataract of diamond dust, and 
her wake lay straight and far behind her like a 
moiri ribbon stretched over the blue satin of the 
Mediterranean. After all, there is only one way of 
seeing the coast of the Riviera! The ancients were 
right, only they didn't happen to think of motors 
boats. 

The even chvmk chunk of the home-made engine, and 
the gentle swish of the water past the bows, sent me into 
a kind of dream, and I fancied I was in the boat with 
the body of the young Roman Tropez or Torpes, who had 
just been martyred at Pisa. I was not asleep, for I 
could see the coast gliding past. There, lying low on 
the fiat shore to the right, was poor pathetic old Fr^jus, 
and behind it the hills from whence the Fairy Esterelle 
called to her friend, the river Argens, to destroy the 
city by closing up its port with the sand he brought 
down from the hills. Then a gentle breeze arose, and 
the tiny waves, tipped with burnished silver, came 
rippling toward us, and Casimir, the lanky black oat, 
awoke, stretched himself, and sauntered into the little 
cabin to see if his breakfast was ready. 

There is something about the coast as one neaiB 
Saint-Tropez which reminds one of certain parts of 
Brittany. I said so to the patron. 

"You know Brittany?" he cried eagerly, pushing 
away the cat who had come complaining that his milk 
was too hot. 

"Yes," said I, " I know Brittany." 

" But I am a Breton," exclaimed the sailor, seizii^ 
my hand. ^Ah, how good it is to meet one who 
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knows my country. Have you ever been to Paimpol ? " 
I replied that I knew Paimpol well, and the man's 
face became radiant. 

" It is my birthplace/' said he, with a look in his 
eyes which called up a vision of the little northern 
port with its pale sky, and narrow winding streets of 
granite houses all leading to the port, where in winter 
long avenues of Iceland fishing-boats lie, gently rocking 
on the grey-green water. 

" It is eighteen years since I have seen it," continued 
Auguste. **I have travelled all over the world, but 
I have found no place to compare with Paimpol. 
For three years I was in Madagascar, then in Tangier, 
Algeria, China, Japan. Now I am on the Cote d'Azur, 
which people say is almost the same thing as Paradise. 
But shall I tell you what you will really find when 
you reach heaven — that it is just a little bit broken 
oiF from Brittany. Tes, I do well here ! I have my 
regular customers, gentlemen who come to Saint-Tropez 
for the fishing. Besides, living is cheap. One does 
not need to spend one's all in eating as one does in 
the north — a crust of bread, an anchovy, an olive or 
two, a fig or a bunch of grapes, that is enough in the 
south. As for drink, it is to be had for the asking, 
and they drink all the time, twenty times more than 
the Breton, and not only their wine, absinthe, look 
you! But they have the habit! It does not take 
the same effect as it would on us. I have heard people 
accuse the Breton of drinking. Well, perhaps there 
are worse sins than drunkenness! Besides, it is not 
what we take. I have seen men, — a cup of cider ! — 
a glass of coffee with one spot of cognac! — voildl — 
unable to stand without assistance! Drunkenness is 
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the misfortiine ot the Breton rather than his fault. 
Have you been to Iceland? Ah, if you had you 
would not blame the men of Paimpol, who are all 
fishers of the North Sea. They are in misery, the 
Bretons, women as well as men. They drink to forget 
their sorrows. They are of the racet of the Welsh and 
the Irish. They need to forget, and it is drink which 
brings them forgetfulness." 

"Still, it is a great fault," said I, remembering a 
certain young Breton driver whom we had been obliged 
to tie into the back of his own charrette Anglais, while 
my husband took the reins. 

*' Oh yes," replied Auguste. '' But the Breton does 
not drink as he did formerly. When the old race has 
died out it will be different. We have sports, football, 
bicycles, that is all good, and we owe it to England." 

I inquired whether he had been in England. 

" Yes," said ha " I was once at Southampton, and 
went to London. Three days I was there. I have a 
friend at the Hdtel Cecil Do you know it?" I 
replied that I had stayed there. '^ Then perhaps you 
know Monsieur le Boux? He is the assistant 
cook!" 

I felt quite a pang at having to confess that I did 
not know Monsieur le Boux, and to bring back the 
smile to Auguste's deep grey eyes told him that I 
should be going to Brittany in the spring. 

''I am going to a. wedding at Port Blanc," said 
I. "The bride is Anatole le Braz' eldest daughter." 
I thought it would come. 

** Anatole le Biaz ? " he cried. '' Tou know Anatole 
le Braz? Why, his wife's sister lives at PaimpoL 
Her husband is my sister's doctor. Bon Dieul it 
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makes us almost cousins 1" and he seized our hands 
one in each of his. 

** Shall you go to Paimpol ? " he asked eagerly. 

" Possibly." 

" Then I implore you, go and see my sister, Madame 
Alice Nicol ; you will find her in the Bue Ploubazlanec. 
Ah, what a reception she will give you! And my 
friend, Fanch Goniry, the JUurisU. Do you like flowers ? 
You can have as many as you please if you say you 
have seen me." 

All the while we were crossing the beautiful bay 
of Grimaud he ran on about his friends at Paimpol. 
I tried to bring his thoughts back to Saint-Mazime, 
Oogolin, Saint-Tropez. It was useless. The blue 
Mediterranean and the sun-bathed coast with its 
palms, olives, and fig trees had vanished like a dream, 
and he was back in his old grey fishing village on the 
barren wind-swept coast of northern Brittany. 

The first view of Saint-Tropez as you approach it from 
the sea is altogether satisfying. The strange old town 
lies crouching behind the Cap des Salins as though it 
were some nest of pirates. Above, is the ancient 
citadel, below, the tall painted houses, brown, pink, 
white, yellow, with pale blue or green shutters, and 
roofed with red tiles. From among them rises the 
church tower, pink below, brown above. And all this 
wealth of delicate colour is mirrored in the glassy 
waters of the port, so that the ships with their red- 
brown sails, seem floating in mid-air over some fairy 
town seen the wrong side upwards. 

We lunohed at the Hdtel Continental, while the 
statue of the corpulent Bailli de Sufiren kept guard 
outside. The Bailli de Suffiren is the great hero of 
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Saint-Tropez, almcMSl rivalling Tropez himself. There 
are many stories told of the Bailli, battles fought with 
England against the most fearful odds, victories gained 
over the Spaniards. According to the good people of 
Saint-Tropez, had the Bailli been left to follow out his 
own plan of action India would to-day belong to 
France instead of England, and Nelson would certainly 
never have won Trafalgar. 

After lunch we went to visit the church, a dark old 
building with some very fine wood carving. In a 
chapel on the north side we found a bust of the young 
Roman centurion, Tropez, with a pair of epaulettes 
hung in front, together with two or three old carbines 
and blunderbusses, reminiscent of the celebrated 
Bravado which takes place every year on the 17th of 
May. In front of the reliquary is a small boat in 
which lies a model of the headless body of Tropez, a 
dog sitting at the head, or rather neck, a cock keeping 
guard at the feet. These emblems of the martyr 
figure also in other parts of the church, the dog, 
especially, being represented on the magnificent 
pulpit 

Tropez, who is reported to have been a personal friend 
of the Emperor Nero, was a native of Pisa, and a noble 
of high rank. It was at the time when Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul were preaching in Rome, and Tropez 
one day happened to hear them. He was greatly 
impressed, and shortly afterwards was present at their 
martyrdom. The sight so affected him that he then 
and there resolved to lay down his life for the Christ. 
Shortly afterwards Nero gave a great festival at Pisa 
in honour of the Goddess Diana, in the midst of which 
Tropez, before the Emperor and all the court, declared 
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himself a Christian. They had the usual difficulty in 
killing him, beasts refusing to eat him, pillars, to 
which he was tied, falling and crushing his executioners. 
But he was at last beheculed, and his body cast into 
a boat and pushed out to sea together with a dog, 
a monkey, a cock and a snake, the emblems of a 
parricide, since Tropez had offended against his good 
father, the Emperor. 

As to the Bravade it is the ordinary religious pro- 
cession of the saint's relics, to which is added the 
military guard rendered necessary in those days when 
the coasts of the Mediterranean were infested by 
Saracens and pirates. No one attempts to interfere 
with the good Tropez now. The clergy are free to 
carry his bust around the town as often as they please. 
But in memory of the time when it was death to do 
so, the citizens accompany the cortege with a deafen- 
ing discharge of firearms, and an elaborate military 
ceremonial, which not only provides the dull little 
town with a great deal of amusement and pleasure, 
but also brings considerable profit to Saint-Tropez by 
reason of the visitors it attracts. 

But if you want to see Saint-Tropez as it is, to 
realise it as it was, to watch the life of the place, to 
gossip with the fishers as they mend their nets in the 
little bay behind la Tour-Vieille, to learn about the 
wine trade, the cork trade, to spend a morning in the 
old church with Monsieur le Cur^ hearing about the 
patron Saint, and how Abbot Avit hid his body to save 
him from the Saracens, and, being himself martyred by 
them, carried the secret to his tomb : in short, if you 
want to get to love the dear little old-world town as 
I do, you must go out of the season, say in September, 
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and stay at the big hotel on the qaay. The stout 
landlady will tell you all about the Bravade, and the 
crowds of English milords and miladies who come 
thronging over from Cannes and Saint-Baphael. And 
you will thank your stars that you have had the good 
sense to visit Saint-Tropez when it is not en fiUy and 
you can enjoy the silver glories of the morning and the 
amber glow of evening, and sail in Augoste Nicol's 
boat over the *' sea of glass " to Saint-Maxime with its 
ancient plane trees, and the restaurant where they 
sell that good Munich beer. Then, when you have 
watched Les Montagues des Maures turn hlaj6k against 
the blood«red sky, you can glide back again across the 
iridescent waters, watching the crescent moon grow 
brighter and brighter as it sails like a fairy boat over 
the old castle of Saint-Tropez. 

There is a ridiculous little snorting shunting train 
which takes one from Saint-Tropez to Cogolin« It makes 
so much fuss about it that you might suppose you were 
taking quite a considerable journey, though it is really 
only a distance of ten miles or so. No one, who has 
not been to Cogolin and its sister town, Grimaud, can 
be said to have visited Saint-Tropez. In ancient times 
the lords of the district, Gibilin de Grimaldi, Jean de 
Cossa, and the rest, had their dwelling on the height 
which overlooks both towns, and from it, as from a 
watch-tower, kept guard over the Bay of Saint-Tropez, 
or, as it was then called, the Bay Grimaud. 

We knew nothing about either Cogolin or Grimaud 
that autumn evening, save that, at the latter, there 
was this old castle of the Grimaldis, and that the little 
town itself was well on the way to Grande Fraxinet, 
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or (rarde Freinet, as the people call it to-day. So it 
was at Grimaud we had decided to sleep. When we 
left Saint-Tropez it was already twilight, and we loitered 
about so, stopping while the engine-driver picked figs 
and the gnard delivered parcels, that it was pitch dark 
by the time we reached Ck^olin. Here in the black- 
ness of an unlit station we made our fight to reach 
Grimaud. 

Was there an omnibus, a carriage, a cart ? 

" No," replied the stationmaster. " Nothing." 

** A porter, then, a Carrdouno ^ ? " 

The man shook his head. A stout individual in 
shirt sleeves, who had come up, also shook his head. 
There was no means of reaching Grimaud that night, 
and if we did get there, there was no hotel. We must 
sleep at Cogolin. 

''I do not beUeve it," said I indignantly. "The 
man's a hotel tout." 

However, as there seemed no other course, we finally 
consented to look at the hotel, and the first glance into 
the doorway converted us. 

At the end of a low, dark, panelled hall we looked 
straight into a kitchen, and what a kitchen ! Opposite 
the open door was a huge raised hearth, on which a 
great wood fire was blazing, while the landlord, stout, 
rosy, black-haired, in snow-white cap and apron, was 
turning a spit on which a couple of dozen fat partridges 
were roasting. Next moment we were in the midst of 
it— out of the darkness and the mist which had begun 
to fall, warming ourselves voluptuously in that per- 
fumed, copper-hung paradise. 

At last, learning that dinner was about to be served, 

^ Garreioww is the ProTen^al for "little cart** 
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we tore oorselves away, and, mounting the dark old 
staircase to our room, found it just as one would have 
expected — ^large, comfortable, with one of those quaint 
tiled floors, all hills and dales, and a basin and jug so 
small that it was impossible to wash more than one 
hand at a time. However, there was the usual bras9 
basin and tap at the door of the salle k manger, which 
opened immediately off the great kitchen, and served, 
no doubt, in time of festival for a ballroom. It is 
impossible to enumerate all that we had for dinner. 
The partridges absorb the greater part of my memory, 
supplemented as they were by the freshest of trout, 
jugged hare, and the most delicious chestnuts. 

All night we lay in our room, lulled by the music of 
the many cats, who made the old roofs outside the 
windows their fighting ground ; and next morning rose 
up early to climb our way to Grimaud. We found that 
the hotel looked out on a great square or market-place, 
planted with trees. I believe that Cogolin is a very 
interesting place, with its old belfry and the remains 
of its feudal castla It is a great centre of the cork 
industry, and the market alone must be well worth 
seeing. But we were in such haste to reach the real 
capital of the district — ^the old castle of the Grimaldis 
— that we paid little attention to the town which had 
sheltered us so generously for the night. What a 
lovely walk it was ! 

Almost directly we started we saw Grimaud lying 
up on the hillside, crowned with its ruined fortress, 
and behind it, towering up into the sky, forests, forests, 
forests ! The road led along through meadows, crossing 
the river which joins the sea at Saint-Tropez. In spite 
of the mist the night before, the country was already 
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hot and dry, with that gorgeous southern heat that 
seems to warm one's bones without burning one's skin, 
and makes one sing like the grasshoppers. The very 
men were singing at their work, the children were 
singing as they went to school, birds were chirping, 
all nature was rejoicing at the splendour of the morn- 
ing simshine. Up the road, where the cork oaks half 
stripped of their bark were growing, we went, wonder- 
ing at the cactus with their great crimson and purple 
fruit, and as we mounted higher we came upon the old 
track, up which, no doubt, the Saracens had made their 
way, and down which Qibilin de Grimaldi had often 
ridden. It was cut in the solid rock, between high 
banks, draped with mesembryanthemum and set with 
stately agaves. Then came a turn. A moment's pause, 
and we reached a little place with a plane tree and an 
old Soman Church, and opposite it a great orange tree, 
full of golden fruit. 

It is a wonderful place, Grimaud; but better to 
lunch at than to spend the night, I should think. The 
houses lie too deep under the shadow of their arcades, 
it is too full of Saracen murders and mediaeval horrors 
to be comforting at nightfall, and we were glad, after 
all, that we had stayed at Cogolin. 

The church is most interesting, with an old statue 
of Our Lady dressed in the costume of the reign of 
Edward m. There is also a tablet to the memory of 
a certain cur6 of the parish, who held his noces d'or at 
the same time as that of Pope Leo IIL, and in conse- 
quence obtained the extraordinary favour of being 
allowed to give the pontifical benediction to his 
parishioners, 
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There are many more noteworthy things at Orimaud, 
but what interested us just now was the castle built on 
a crag — the crag which had no doubt been the original 
stronghold of the first lord. In every cranny tiny 
flowers were growing — thyme, rue, and stany crimson 
pinks. From the height the garrison could keep wateh 
aU round for miles, save for one deep hidden gorge, 
over which, 300 yards away from the castle, had been 
built a watch-tower. It was in this castle that the 
Lord Grimaldi dwelt, who helped William of Frovenoe 
to drive the Saracens from their last stronghold, and 
so gained the honour of having the district named after 
him. 

We lunched cJuz Anibal — a modest, a very modest, 
inn. Ah! But Madame gave us a meal — of carp, 
done to a turn, golden and crisp, and olives and fresh 
new bread, and a wonderful white melon, the like of 
which I had never tasted before. And we ate it at a 
little round table opening on to the kitchen, looking 
through a vine-trellised verandah, where cactus were 
blooming, right up to the Mountains of the Moors. 

Madame Anibal had with her her mother — a deliglht- 
f ul old person in a white cap, who cooked the dinner. 
We told them we had thought of coming the night 
before, but had not been able. 

"Ah!" said Bh& ''I dare say they told you we 
could not put you up in Qrimaud. People think the 
place is not pretty enough for foreigners, our walls are 
old fashioned, par exempU, our ceilings too low. But 
when they leave they find it handsomer. It is the 
feeding, look you ; people are all the same — ^they think 
more of what they eat than where they sleep." 

And after lunch we start off into the forests, up among 
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the mountains, where there is not a house or village to 
be seen for miles and miles, where one never meets a 
soul, and the air is silent, save that sometimes in the 
distance, when you listen very, very hard, you can hear 
the regular chop, chop of a woodman, and in some 
valley can see the pale blue smoke rising from a char- 
coal burner's fire. The sky is pale with delicate white 
clouds, and as the road winds and mounts higher, we 
rise into the zone of the chestnuts, and occasionally 
find old women gathering them into sacks. 

Then, after a long, long final climb, we see above 
us the remains of the old Saracen fortress, and find 
ourselves approaching Garde Freinet. The inhabitants 
of these old Moorish towns still retain their racial 
characteristics so strongly, that, as we sit outside the 
inn drinking the thin wine our host brings us and 
watch the girls come out of the cork factories, it is not 
difficult to believe ourselves back a thousand years, in 
the times when the Moors held rule in the castle abova 
They are weird, Eastern-looking creatures, the young 
.women of Garde Freinet, with curious, long, furtive eyes, 
slender limbs, soft, stealthy movements, and straight 
black hair. 

I cannot describe the mystery of our journey home. 
It grew dark soon after we had re-entered the forest, 
and all the way down to Grimaud we seemed to be 
passing among an endless succession of mountains 
and valleys, which, as the moon rose and shed its light 
upon them, stretched in ghostly array one behind 
another, till they faded into the indefinite grey of the 
horizon. Most of the way the road was bordered by 
thick black undergrowth, that seemed full of whisper- 
ings and strange sinister rustlings. From it rose the 
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chestnuts, and the still bleeding cork trees waved their 
distorted limbs in terrifying silence^ and a cactus laj, 
ink black, against the indigo skj. 

Presently, very far ofif through the trees — a light ! 
It must be Grimaud, for there are no houses between 
the towns. It turns out, in fact, to be a small convent 
lying on the outskirts. Stumbling a little, for the 
moon has retired behind a hill, we make our way 
toward it. Then, guided by the barking of dogs and 
the scent of roasting chestnuts, reach the village itself 
— the inn — and, pushing open the door, find Madame 
Anibal and her mother sitting comfortably at work at 
the round table in the lamplight 

They had prepared some coffee for us, knowing that 
we must pass the inn on our way to Cogolin, and as 
we sat there sipping it they told us some of the little 
things that went to make up their daily Ufe. How 
the old lady had two daughters — ^the great Madame 
Anibal herself, who looked capable of holding Grimaud 
against a new Saracen invasion, and another Madame, 
whose husband was one of the croupiers at Monte 
Carlo. Then, when we had drunk all the coffee, and 
heard more gossip than I can remember, we set off 
once more, and an hour later found ourselves at the 
inn at Cogolin. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Lavaxidoa — The fisheiB of Layandon — The coming of Saint 

Fxan^ois de Panle. 

It was while we were staying at Lavandou that we 
again came across the traces of Saint Francois de Paule. 

Lavandou is really a tiny fishing village, which, like 
all the other places on the Biviera, aspires to become 
a winter resort. It is already provided with a railway 
station, a couple of big hotels, a few shops, and a 
scattered group of white stucco villas. But Lavandou 
remains a fishing village, a sunny spot hemmed in 
between the hills and the sea. Wherever you lodge, 
you look full out on the Mediterranean. All day it 
glitters in at your window, all night you can hear it 
whispering. In the morning you go down into the 
garden, where mimosa trees are flowering, and out by 
a gap in the fence to the sandy beach, and take your 
bath in the sun-warmed sea. Then you clamber up 
the hill, and lie among the lavender bushes, alone in 
the blue, listening to the humming of bees, and looking 
out over the Golden Islands to the beyond, where the 
ships go sailing past. And when it grows too hot, you 
may stroll down to the little jetty and watch the life 
of the place. A fishing port is always full of unfailing 
interest. 

It begins with the fish-market, which is held, early, 
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almost on the spot where Saint Francois set his foot 
on landing. And when the quivering silver piles have 
melted away, the great work of the day b^ina — the 
examination and mending of the nets. They are 
stretched out over the sand till the whole beach is 
covered, and the men walk up and down the long 
lines, looking them over, mesh by mesh, while others 
sit in groups, mending, or fixing on missing floats. 
Last of all come the porters, and the nets are wound 
round and round their bodies, over one shoulder, under 
the other, till they look like huge brown spiders with 
blue legs and red feet. 

One of the pretty things is to see the dogs. Most of 
the men have a dog, and, if he can spare time from his 
household duties, he comes down to the shore to help 
his master mend the nets. Sometimes, in the middle 
of the morning, he will suddenly run ofif home, evidently 
with the object of attending to something he has for- 
gotten. His master may whistle as he likes, the dog 
pays no heed, only runs faster. Then, after a little, 
he will return, give the man a look, as though explain- 
ing the matter, and curl himself up to sleep again. 
Now and then a young wife will bring her black-eyed 
baby, and let it roll in the sand while she talks and 
laughs with her husband, and puts a patch on a pair of 
his blue trousers. The old women have given up such 
foolishness, and stand gossiping together at their doors, 
their broad black hats tied over their white coifs, and, 
as often as not, holding a wretched chicken dangling 
by the legs. 

Of an evening the victualling of the boats takes 
place, a simple affair, just a bottle of wine, a couple of 
loaves, a bunch of grapes, and perhaps an anchovy or 
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two, or a bit of cold fish. And, in the dusk, o£f go the 
fishers, while a woman brings a horn lantern, and hauls 
it up to a masthead at the end of the jetty, to guide 
them home again. Next morning, when you go out 
for your bath, you find that, while you have been 
sleeping, they have returned, bringing a fresh store of 
silvery fish to supply the needs of the day. But the 
trade of the fisher is the same everywhere, only it is 
not every fishery which has eternal summer, a tideless 
sea, and an ever ready harvest awaiting the casting of 
the net. 

We were sitting on the jetty one morning, watching 
the charming scene, which always makes one think of 
the apostles and the Sea of Galilee. Beside the 
landing steps sat Vicen I^on in his father's boat, the 
Bobespierre, his handsome Spanish-looking head bent 
over his work, his net tied to his homy brown toe. 
Other fishers were grouped about on the jetty similarly 
employed. We had been talking of the building that 
was going on at Lavandou, the white Bastides in their 
little gardens, which were beginning to star the hill- 
sides. '' Tes," said Quillaume Dessoux, " it is no longer 
the place it was in my grandfather's time. They tell 
one that all this building is good for trade. Well, that 
may be ! But trade is not everything." 

An old man who had been listening nodded his head 
sagely. 

'* I have nothing to say against trade," said he. '^ Let 
them that like it follow it. The fishing is the same 
as when our ancestors came here from Spain for coral. 
It kept them, and it will keep us, trade or no trade." 

It was the first time I had heard anyone allude to 
the Spanish origin of the people of Lavandou, and I 
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was very much interested, for I had noticed that they 
were a race apart I asked the old man if he knew 
when the Spanish colony arrived. 

** No,** said he ; " but it must have been a long time 
ago, for there were fishers here when Saint Francois 
de Paule landed, and that was before the time of my 
great grandfather." I waited for more. "You have 
heard of Saint Francois?" continued the fisherman. 
I nodded. "I asked because you are English," said 
he; "they do not know much, the EnglisL They 
come here in the winter, and put up at the hotel there, 
and they are always coming and asking questions." 

I took the hint and held my peace. 

^I am glad you have heard of Saint Frangois de 
Paule," remarked the old man presently. " I am not 
much of a one for reUgion, but I should have thought 
the worse of anybody coming here and not knowing 
about him." 

" He arrived by sea from Italy, I suppose ? " 

" Sailing on his mantle ! " put in Guillaume Dessoux, 
who felt he had been long enough out of the con- 
versation. "I have seen a picture of it." 

^'That was not here,'' said the old fisher. ''That 
was in Italy. He came here in a boat, and before 
he landed he gave each of the sailors a Blessed Candle, 
as he had no money to pay them with." 

''There used to be a stone on which he stood, with 
the marks of his feet on it," said Guillaume Dessouz. 

" Where ? " I asked eagerly. 

" Over by the fish-market," said the old man. " But 
it is covered by the sand now." 

Vicen L^on had been listening, and now joined in. 

"They say that, as he stepped on the stone, he 
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asked if they could give him a dish of BouiUabaisse. 
He had been to Fr^jus, but no one had thought of 
offering him any. He was very anxious, he said, 
to taste it There was a man there who had just 
finished making some, and brought it all hot. Saint 
Francois took it, and finished every morsel, even wiping 
out the plate with his fingers and sucking them. Then, 
still standing on the stone, he blessed the village and 
the fishing, and started off up the hill for Bormes, 
where the plague was raging.'' 

** And his blessing remains," said the old man, " for 
look you, are there any such fish along the coast as 
the fish of Lavandou?" 

" And certainly no such Bouillabaisse I " cried Yicen 
L^on. 
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CHAPTEE XVII 

Bormeft— The Bestaoiant des Palmien — La OliArtrenae de la 
Yeme — ^The Caatle of Bonnes— Arrival of Saint Francois 
de Paole. 

Skatbd luxnrioTLBlj on a hillside, about four miles back 
from the Mediterranean, lies the little ancient town 
of Bonnes. We had grown tired, not of sunny 
Lavandou, but of the big hotel where we had been 
staying, and one afternoon we packed our bags, sent 
them on by train, and set off for Bormes. 

Anyone who has walked over the hill from Lavandou 
to Bormes will remember the road, the perfume of 
the thyme and lavender, the sense of the hot dry earth 
teeming with invisible life, the blue immensity of sea 
and sky. Then, as one rounds a comer pointed with 
gigantic agaves, one comes upon the little Moorish 
town, crowned by the ruins of its castle, and a new 
scent fills the air, the strong breath of the orange trees, 
and the mimosas for which Bormes is famous. 

I wish I couTd paint Bormes as I saw it that 
afternoon, rising above the quivering heat of the 
valley. I wish we could find ourselves once more on 
the Place Qambetta, beside the ancient chapel and 
statue of Saint Frangois de Paule, flanked by its pair 
of black cypresses, and walk beneath the red-beiried 
pepper trees to the quaint old town itsell It stands 
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80 high that the whole world seems to lie at its feet, 
a world of vines and cistns flowers, and figs, and the 
ancient twisted olives that make one think of Palestine. 
Then we should come to the Bue Camot with its tall 
dark houses and clock tower, and turning down to the 
left^ by a staircase street, well named Bompi Cuou 
(break neck), plunge boldly under one of the deep 
black tunnels that lead off from it into the mediaevsd 
place, with its great mimosa towering above the roofs. 
We were looking for somewhere to have a cup of 
coffee, and had already passed through the place, when, 
in a little side street, we came upon the Bestaurant 
des Palmiers. There was something quiet and re- 
spectable looking about the closed door with its neat 
red curtain drawn modestly over it. The idea of the 
palms, too, sounded cool and attractive. So we pushed 
the curtain aside, turned the handle, and entered. . . . 

A dark low room, papered red, and hung with time- 
tables, maps, and a cuckoo clock. For furniture, a 
well-polished oak cupboard; a dresser with bottles, 
glasses, and lamps; several tables and many chairs 
standing neatly ranged along the walls. As we came 
in, the cuckoo pushed his way out of his little door and 
told us it was four o'clock. Opposite the way by 
which we had entered was a casement window with 
red curtains, and beside it another door. I had just 
time to notice that the world beyond this was cool and 
green, when someone spoke : ** Will Madame be pleased 
to come out on the terrace ? " 

A tall military-looking old man was standing in the 

green doorway. He had been smoking, and still held 

a cigarette between his fingers. He had also been 

reading a Corsican newspaper, for, when we seated 
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ourselves at the little marble-topped table beneath the 
vines on the terrace, we found it lying there, together 
with his spectacles. 

I often find myself thinking of Monsienr Colombani's 
terrace and wishing myself back. Bormes is built on 
so steep a hillside that the ground floors of the housee 
of one street are on a level with the roofs of those in 
the street below. Thus one merely had to cross the 
floor of the restaurant, and step over a narrow bridge, 
to find oneself on the terrace, which was neither more 
nor less than the flat roof of one of the houses farther 
down the hill. It was a perfectly charming place. 
Monsieur Colombani had roofed it with vines and 
edged it with boxes of petunias, so that it was like a 
fairy bower. There were sunny comers where the cat 
and parrot basked, and shady comers where one could 
sit and read and doze. There was a low parapet in 
front over which you could look down into another 
clean little terrace that lay outside the kitchen, the 
top room of the house below, and see how carefully the 
vegetables were washed, the salad laid out in its salt and 
water, how the pots and pans were scoured and polished. 
A winding stair led down from one comer of our 
terrace to this kitchen, and by it Monsieur Colombani 
now appeared with a coffee-pot and a plate of fresh 
biscuits. While we refreshed ourselves our host did 
not, like other hosts, go away, or fuss about ; but sat 
down, and b^gan asking us concerning our journey. 
He was a handsome old man, with fine brown eyes, 
and delicate features. He dispensed his hospitality 
with the graceful condescension of some pre-BevoIu- 
tionary Marquis, entertaining us meanwhile with any 
little particulars concerning Bormes which he thought 
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might interest us. He was a Corsican, he said, an 
Anden Garde de la Edpublique. Many years ago, when 
stationed at Toulon, he had become ^ma with Bormes, 
seeing in it some resemblance to his native Calvi. So, 
when the time came to settle down, he bought a house, 
and some land for a garden, opened the Bestaurant des 
Palmiers, and began growing oranges, olives, fruit, and 
flowers for the London markets. Well, we sat there 
till the sun began to sink, and the sky to flame, and 
still we could not make up our minds to leave. 

" Have you by any chance a bedroom where we could 
sleep ? " I asked at last, feeling as if I were taking a 
liberty ^ suggesting such a thing to this stately old 
aristocrat. 

" Certainly," said Monsieur Colombani, rising as though 
he had been waiting for the request Fetching a key he 
led us out through the door by which we had entered, 
and unlocked that of the next house. He had lately 
purchased it, he explained, and had already furnished 
the ground floor as a spare bedroom. For the rest, we 
shoidd be undisturbed, the remainder of the house 
being empty. 

It was a large, low room, like the restaurant next 
door, with a great open chimney and tiled hearth, and 
a window looking out over the gardened plain to the 
sea below. There we passed the nights of our short 
stay in Bormes, the silver nights when the moon used 
to flood the valley, blotting out the stars, turning the 
sky a warm pale blue, while a golden pathway would 
lead right across the Mediterranean to the far -off 
shores of CJorsica. 

The days we spent rambling about the Foret du 
Dom, picturing Maurin des Maures and his wild doings. 
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Monsieur Colombani had lent me a volume of Jean 
Aicard'fl well-known book, and I never saw a donkey 
but I thought of the monk Pancrace and his companion 
finding '' le joli petit enfant d'Snesse " tied to the foot 
of the olive tree, munching the lavender and couch- 
grass which grow by the side of the patL 

Far away on the other side of the forest, midway 
between Bormes and Grimaud, lie the ruins of the 
Carthusian Convent of La Verne. The monastery 
stands on the site of a very ancient worshipping-place 
dedicated to Dis, the god of the Underworld, and all 
kinds of horrible rites took place thera 

Later, when the Romans came, they destroyed the 
Temple of Dis, and built one to Diana, and all the 
surrounding forests, where the wUd boar and the 
deer ran riot, were dedicated to the Goddess of the 
Chase. But the old sanctuary of Diana had long been 
ruined and deserted when the Convent of La Yeme 
was built The early monks found it rough work 
among the wild people of the district. Even to-day 
one has only to walk out to such places as Collobriires, 
or Garde Freinet, to see how slowly civilisation spreads 
among these mountains. I remember many a little 
village where the people look as if they were only just 
beginning to emerge from barbarism — wild, untamable 
creatures, Saracen, with a strong mixture of Corsican 

It was one evening after dinner that Monsienr 
Colombani told me the story of the Prior of La Vema 

Dinner, at the Restaurant des Palmiers, was always 
a most entertaining meaL There were generally seven 
of us — ^two masons engaged on a new hotel, a carpenter, 
a baker, and a handsome young plasterer with laughing 
eyes, who told funny stories in Proven9al. The five 
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Frenchmen sat at a big round table in the centre of 
the room, we at a little square one near the window. 
We had the same dinner, laughed at the same jokes — 
the young Provengal saw to that — paid the same price, 
enjoyed an equal share of the attentions of Monsieur 
Colombani. In fact, the only difference was that we 
dined off white damask, tfiey had an American cloth. 

Sometimes there would be an eighth guest, a chasseur 
with a curious drooping hat which he never by any 
chance removed. On entering, he would stand his gun 
in a comer, unsling the game-bag he always carried, 
and dropping into a chair plunge head first into his 
dinner. Presently he would emerge to growl out some 
ejaculation, and the conversation, which had ceased at 
his entrance, would begin again. He wcm a man of 
few words, only rousing himself if anyone ventured 
a remark even remotely connected with the sacred 
subject of la Chasse, Then, for a moment, his eyes would 
flame out from the shadow o^ his hat, till I fancied I 
was looking at Maurin des Maures, the King of the 
For^t du Dom, or a reincarnation of some priest of 
Diana. 

I think he must have paid in kind, for I noticed 
that after his visits we generally had some delicious 
mess of hare or partridge. . . . Well, we were sitting 
after one of these dinners ; the plasterer had just told 
some story which I imagined to be un peu risquie, 
judging from the sly look he cast in my direction, and 
the air was growing thick with the fumes of French 
tobacco. In the kitchen below we could hear the green 
parrot holding a long conversation between a child and 
an old gentleman. The servant had just brought up 
the coffee, the cuckoo had uttered eight emphatic calls, 
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and Monsieor Colombani was Berving the liquenrs. Aa 
he finished he came and seated himself at our table. 

"Madame is pleased with Bonnes?" he asked, 
smiling in his courtly way. 

I replied that it was enchanting. 

Our host repeated the remark in Provencal, and 
there was a buzz of satisfaction. 

" It is a pity the castle is so ruinous/' he continued. 
''In former days when it belonged to the lords of 
Grasse it must have formed quite an ornament set 
up above the town." 

''I expect the town is better without it/' said L 
"There must have been some fine doings there in 
the olden days." And it was then that Monsieur 
Colombani told me about the monks of La Yema 

It was in the fifteenth century, when the lords of 
Foz ruled in the Castle of Bonnes. 

** All lords were robbers in those days/' said our host, 
in his gentle voice, " but they did not usually rob the 
church ; they did not dare." 

" They left that to their descendants/' I remarked, 
at which Monsieur Colombani bowed courteously and 
continued. 

"Bosselin de Foz, however, respected no one, and 
seized some of the grounds belonging to the Chartreuse 
de la Verne. When the news came to the abbey there 
was great consternation, and the Prior, Jean Nonge, 
set off with the steward, Pierre Boeuf, for the Castle 
of Bormes, to remonstrate with the Seigneur de Foz. 
But it happened badly for the two monks. The way 
led through the forest, and just in the most lonely 
part, whom should they meet but Lord Bosselin 
himself and his chaplain out hunting. 
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** ' Here is fat game for us ! ' cried the Baron, and 
without more ado flung himself, on the Prior, while the 
chaplain seized monsieur rieanome. The monks fought 
bravely, but were soon overcome, and dragged away to 
the castle, where they were cast into a dungeon and 
starved till they consented to make over the property 
to Lord Bosselin de Foz. And even when at last 
they were released, they were so worn by starvation 
and ill-treatment that they died a week or two later/' 

''Where did you find that?" asked the cJuuteur, 
''I know every inch of the forest between here and 
La Verne, but I have never heard it ! " 

" I read it in a book, as I read many things," said 
Monsieur Ck)lombani ''If Madame is interested I 
will lend the volume to her," he added. And that 
night when I went to bed he gave me a little 
pamphlet, by Mademoiselle Camille Boc, in which I 
found other stories of the Castle of Bormes, above 
all, that of the murder of Lord Pompey of Grasse and 
his brother Clauda I sat reading about it, in the light 
of the solitary candle, till the Baron and his family 
seemed to be there in the room. Even after I had 
gone to bed I fancied I could hear someone on the 
floor above, stealthy steps descending the stone stair, 
a whispering outside the door. ... It was a ghostly 
place, that bedroom of ours, especially when the moon 
came stealing in at the window, • . . 

Next day we went up to the Chapel of Notre Dame 
de Constance, and on our way home spent an hour 
among the ruins of the Castle, or The dmvent, as it is 
called by the peasants, from its having been used by 
the Minimes of Bormes as a monastery. It could 
never have been a castle of much importance, as the 
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remains of its fortifications testify, and now it is a 
complete ruin. Even the upper part of the town, 
which adjoins it, is deserted, as if the inhabitants had 
drawn back, fearing the ghosts of those old lords of 
Fez and Grasse who once made it their lair. 

Fronting north, opening to the hills and the foreet, 
is the gate-house. But the part I loved was a terrace 
garden, facing south, looking down over the town, and 
approached by a double row of steps from the castle 
above. It is overgrown by wild vines and cactus 
now, and agaves spike the wall, their great blossoms 
standing out like telegraph posts against the distant 
amethyst and blue. It was here without any doubt 
that the ladies of the castle used to walk in ancient 
times, and chief among them Suzanne de Yilleneuve 
with her two young daughters, Lucr^ and Catherina 

They may even have been sitting here, looking down 
over the very same landscape, on the eve of the great 
tragedy, and with them Pomp^e de Grasse, eighteenth 
Baron of Bormes, and his brother, Claude de la Verne. 
We can almost see the little family group, the young 
girls playing with their uncle, while Suzanne and her 
husband sit looking on and smiling. Nothing to warn 
them of the fate about to fall upon them. ... As to 
the way by which the men of the Comte de Carets 
and their assassins stole into the castle that night we 
know nothing. Whether they bribed the porter and 
entered by the north door, which must always have 
been a weakness, or whether they hid in one of the 
upper houses of the village (perhaps, who knows, our 
house) and, as soon as it had grown dark, and they had 
seen the Baron and his family retire, climbed the wall 
and made their way up the double staircase, we cannot 
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tell What we do know is that Pomp^ and his 
brother Claude were murdered that night in their 
beds, and Suzanne and her daughters chased out into 
the darkness. The women made their way to Hy^res, 
where they arrived early in the morning, broken 
down with sorrow, exhausted, almost naked, and still 
trembling with the horror of the scenes they had just 
witnessed. 

Three years later we find Suzanne de Yilleneuve 
defending another of her castles, that of Mouans, 
against the redoubtable Duke of Savoy, who was 
causing so much trouble in Provence. Three days, 
however, sufficed to show the poor lady the hopeless- 
ness of her cause, and she submitted on condition that 
her castle should be spared. In spite of this it was 
destroyed, the Duke promising to pay her four thousand 
crowns by way of compensation, which, by the way, 
she had hard enough work to get The Women's 
Cause did not count for much in those days ! 

It is Sunday. We have been to church, and found 
a congregation of at most twenty-five persons, so much 
has religion lost a hold on Bormes since the days 
of Saint Trophime and Saint Franqois de Paule. For 
Bormes, we must remember, like Aries, prides herself 
on having received Christianity direct from the hands 
of Trophimus the Ephesian, and as to Saint Francis, 
I should be loth to think that, even in these degenerate 
days, the inhabitants of Bormes have forgotten the 
great saint who saved their town from the horrors of 
the plague. 

The poor Cur^ was most anxious that the Office 
should go well, and that the little boys who served him 
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should not di&^race themselves and the occasion ! He 
had no assistance — ^no one even to play the harmonium. 
Yet he went through the whole service, procession and 
all, with as conscientious a r^ard to detail as if he 
had been officiating in a great crowded cathedral. 
Once indeed I saw his attention distracted. A girl 
had entered, followed by her black dog. As soon as 
she noticed it she turned it out ; and for the rest of 
the service it kept poking its little nose in at the 
swing door, uttering piercing yelps. The girl took not 
the slightest notice, but one of the little boys looked 
round and nudged the other. There was just the 
fraction of a pause, then the Curb's voice went on 
more earnestly than ever. 

We made the acquaintance of the good little man 
that afternoon. I wanted to see the Chapel of Saint 
Francois de Paule, and was told that I should find the 
key at the Presbytery. The sister of Monsieur le Cur^ 
was washing the dinner things. She explained that her 
brother was holding a Children's Service, but that he 
would certainly show me the chapel as soon as he had 
finished. We found him, in fact, with a number of 
little girls seated on forms, their big straw hats and 
pinafores standing out against the blackness of the 
nave. There were only two or three boys, mere 
babies, brought by their sisters. The male population 
of Bonnes seems more addicted to bowls than religion. 
At the squeak of the padded door the little heads 
turned eagerly. Any interruption would be thankfully 
received. Monsieur le Cur^ gave one quick look in 
our direction, then continued more inexorably than ever. 
I was too far off to hear what it was about; but 
presently he crossed himself and b^an a short Litany, 
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the little voices responding shrilly. I heaurd some- 
thing about Je confease when a hat turned round 
and a pair of black eyes looked inquisitively in 
our direction. "A vos genoux, Jeanne!" cried 
Monsieur le Cur4 sternly, and the little face 
vanished, while the hat dropped out of sight 
among the other pinafores. 

There was a crucifix half-way down the church with 
a more than usually realistic figure. As the voices 
rose and fell I sat watching it : the thin anxious face 
of the little priest bore to it a certain resemblance. 
There was the same look of patient endurance, the 
same unconscious self-effacement. Was it imagination, 
an accident, or had Monsieur le Cur4 attained that look 
by the daily crucifixion of himself ? 

As soon as he had dismissed the children he came 
down the church and asked courteously what he could 
do for us, and we set off toward the Place Gambetta. 
We found every able-bodied man and boy, as I had 
expected, playing at bowls, and all the others watching 
them. Not one took the slightest notice of the priest, 
who walked along hurriedly, in his worn cassock, 
taking off his hat, now and again, to some woman or old 
man who nodded condescendingly to him. A circus 
had arrived during the morning, and the gipsies were 
busy putting up the ragged tent almost in front of the 
old chapel on the Place Gambetta. 

"Comme vous voyez, ce n'est pas grand chose, la 
Chapelle de Saint Frangois de Paule." 

No, as he said, the chapel, so impressive without is 
humble enough within, a mere bam, its only glory a 
fine reredos with a picture of the saint. For the rest, 
a gilded statue, a few poor pictures. I was almost 
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sorry I had gone. It was so sad to find the good 
Saint forgotten. I asked about the festival on the 
6 th of May. 

" Tes/' said the Cvn&, " it is still frequented, but not 
as of old, when the fishers came all the way from 
Lavandou, on their knees, to honour the Saint and 
bum candles before his statue." He went on to tell us 
of the visit of Saint Frangois, and took us back, by the 
way we had come to Bonnes, to show us the stone 
on which the Saint rested, pointing out the cross 
upon it And while we were sitting there among 
the lavender he told us of the great 5th of May, 
1482. 

The little town was closed, those of the inhabitants 
who were not sick or dead had left their infected 
houses and were camping out in the forest One day 
news was brought to Lord Pierre de Grasse up at the 
Castle, that two Italian monks had arrived, and were 
asking for admittance at the town gate. The terror 
of the Pest was so great that the mere fact of anyone 
wishing to enter the town was mysterious, and Lord 
Pierre set off at once to see the strangers, and no 
sooner did his eyes fall on the elder monk than he fell 
at his feet 

" Oh, my father," he cried, "in mercy, if you have 
any power with God, stop the wrathfid arm of the 
Almighty 1 " 

It was by the gate called Lou Pourtau that Saint 
Francois entered the town, and even as he passed 
through the streets a sweet clean breath seemed to 
follow him. Several miracles are said to have occurred 
during his passage, so that by the time he reached the 
place the stricken people were clinging around him, 
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and the Consuls were on their knees imploring him 
to put an end to the horrible plague. 

**CPeBt Dieu senl, mes enfants, qu'on implore k genoux; 
Moi, je ne suIb qu'an homme et mortel oomme yooa. 
Homme, je compatia kk la aouffiance humaine. 

Le remade contre elle est de savoir Boufifhr. 
. Je peux prier pour vous ; Dieu seal pent voua gu^rir. 
Ne vons aveuglez point par trop de confiance : 
Consoler et b^nir, c'est toute ma science." 

Then he began to pray, and as he prayed the foul 
air cleared, sick people lost their pains, the dying 
returned to life, even the terrified families in the 
woods came hastening back as though drawn by some 
magnetic force. It was over, not another soul died, 
and the people nearly mad with joy scarcely knew how 
to show their gratitude. 

For two days the Saint remained at Bormes, staying 
in the house of the Consul Ailleto. There was a stone 
in the courtyard, and while he was waiting for dinner 
Frangois would sit here and talk to the people, giving 
them perhaps simple laws of hygiene and sanitation, 
which may accoimt for the curious fact that although 
the country around was often revisited by the plague, 
it never again attacked Bormes. Well, he was sitting on 
this stone, so they say, when the people, unable to re- 
strain their adoration, and longing for some relic of 
their deliverer, began, unperceived, to cut little pieces 
from his robe. But when the call came to dinner, and 
Francois rose to follow his host, it was seen that his 
gown was as whole as ever ! For a long time the stone 
was kept in the chapel, and even now certain families 
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possess fragments of it. As to the statue of the Saint, 
it was of course carried in procession on the day of his 
festival, this honour being reserved for the fishermen 
of Lavandou. Even in 1791, in the very midst of the 
Revolution, the inhabitants of Bormes boldly celebrated 
the festival of Saint Francois de Paule, marching with 
the Mayor at their head to the entrance of the town 
to receive the beloved statue. 

It is our last evening. To-morrow we start for 
CoUobri^res. We have already shaken ourselves free 
of most of our luggage ; it is waiting for us at Toulon. 
There is only the knapsack and the camera, so why 
not walk through the forest, over the Ool de Grateloup 
and the Col de Babaou, and eat our lunch wherever 
we can find a fountain. 

This lunch of ours causes our good host much heart- 
burning. There is to be chicken, and eggs, and fruit, 
figs, and a great bunch of grapes. It is the bread that 
worries Monsieur Colombani; it must be quite fresh, 
and we want to make an early start to see the dew- 
drops hanging on the trees, and the long rays of the 
rising sun lighting up the rich green of the chestnuts 
and cork oaks. However, it is all arranged before we 
have finished dinner, even to the petite larme du BUtne 
du PajfB so '' necessary," according to Monsieur Colom- 
bani, " to add to the ice-cold water of the forest fountain, 
and the lumps of sugar to eat on the way." Then we 
sit out on the terrace listening to the distant strains 
of the merry-go-round and trying to say farewell to the 
lovely place. Monsieur Colombani has just got his 
Senaissance de la Corse, and is full of some new 
story about the Corsican origin of Don Juan. It 
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seems that a Monsieur Colonna de Cesari Bocca has 
devoted his attention to the subject, and proved to his 
own satisfaction, and that of his countrymen, that Don 
Miguel Mslnara, better known as Don Juan, was of 
Corsican parentage, his father having been born at 
Calvi, of the implacable race of the CinarchesL The 
Spcmiards, said our host, were furious, Don Juan being 
reckoned a great saint among the people of Seville, 
who had for long been agitating for his canonisation ! 

Presently someone began talking about the olive 
harvest, and I asked our landlord if he could send me 
over some oil But certainly, oil, olives, fruit, flowers : 
anything was possible, would indeed be a pleasure! 
And the price ? Up went Monsieur Colombani's bands 
in protest. " We wUl not talk business," said be ; '^ we 
can write of that!'' An Italian decorator who had 
dropped in for a cognac demurred. 

" Sometimes," he remarked, " it is necessary." 

*^ Not with the English," replied Monsieur Golombani, 
" nor with Corsicana" 

" And how about Italians ? " asked the other. 

" Oh, for the Italians there are good and bad," said 
our host. "For the good they resemble the* men of 
other lands, but the bad ! Bah ! I know your Italian 
too well to trust him. He will welcome his friend, 
make much of him, and as soon as his back is turned, 
rob him of his last penny! The Spaniard is of the 
same race! I speak as I have found them." He 
paused, looked at his Italian friend to see if he had 
gone too far, and finding him peacefully smoking, con- 
tinued. " When a stranger goes to Italy, his first visit 
should be to the gendarmerie. 

"'Mon ami,' says he, with a five-franc piece held 
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careleesly in his hand, ' I have business to do in 70111 
country. Shall I find the people honest ? ' 

"'Perfectly, Monsieur,' replies the gendarme 
graciously, and the traveller finds his hand empty, 
while the pocket of the gendarme is heavier by five 
francs. Bah ! he would follow the stranger to purga- 
tory for five francs." 

Before we turned in we went to take a last look at the 
Chapel of Saint Frani^is, and found the gipsies having 
their supper. They were seated round a rough table, 
some dozen of them, their faces bronzed by the light 
of a lamp, their black hair invisible against the dark- 
ness. The moon was still shining on the distant sea, 
and the capes and headlands gleamed a pure ethereal 
amethyst. And against this ghostly background rose 
the brutal realism of the gipsy camp, the silent merry- 
go-round, the ragged tent, the glow of the cooking 
stove, above all the Bembrandt circle of wild-eyed, 
sunburnt faces, surrounding the huge bowl of smoking 
macaroni. . . . 

" Mou Seigneur Dieu, Paco, will you never have had 
enough ? " cries the woman of the circus, as one of the 
children pushes his empty plate forward into the circle 
of the lamplight . • . 

Next morning, soon after daybreak, we started 

" Grood-bye," said I to our host, who had come to the 

door to see us off. " Next year I hope I shall find you 

with a good wife ! " 
"Ah yes!" said ha ''It is indeed much to be 

desired. Solitude is bad for the souL I grow 

heavy in spirit/' He paused, sighed a tribute to 
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the late Madame Colombani, then added: '^If in 
your travels you meet with someone you think will 
suit me . . • you understand? Ah, Madame is 
so sympathetic! An introduction would indeed be 
a kindness/' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CoUobri^reB — Walk tlirougli the forest — Chestnats and cork. 

In a deep hollow among the Mountains of the Moors, 
closed in on every side by forests, lies Collobri^res. 

I had often looked longingly on the map at the 
lonely village. It is so far removed from everywhere, 
BO shut in by the mountains and forests, that it seems 
as if it must be the most romantic place ims^inable, 
a woodland sanctuary peopled by nymphs and satyrs, 
where at any moment one might come across altars to 
Pan or Diana, and ancient stones and oak trees which 
once were gods, x And certainly it is wonderfully 
beautiful, this wooded dell, with the old town and its 
ruined church surging up in the centre. But it is so 
remote from civilisation that there is little or nothing 
to relate concerning its history. The people, if they 
have legends, as they surely must have, seem to have 
forgotten thenL The ancient church which crowns the 
hill is abandoned, the stalls and carved woodwork for 
which it was once famous gone, sold by the very town 
authorities. Of the castle, if there ever was one, 
nothing whatever remains, and it would hardly be 
worth mentioning, our little ramble to Collobriires, 
were it not for the splendid solitude of its position. 

About an hour from the villa^^e, while we were still 
en pleine forSt, we overtook an old woman and her 
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donkey who bad been out gatbering cbestnuts. Tbe 
little beast was laden witb two great sacks, wbicb were 
slung on either side of his meagre body, while leaves 
and grass and boughs were piled above till he looked 
as if he were walking out of a tunnel of green. It was 
already growing dusk, and his mistress hailed us eagerly, 
glad evidently to find company on her lonely walk; 
for these forests are still believed to be haunted by 
all kinds of gnomes and fairies. And indeed the oak 
woods roun^ OoUobri^res must have remained a retreat 
of the Druid mysteries long after the Bomans had 
imposed their more prosaic forms of religion on the 
Gaulish peoples of the coast 

As we followed the little ass, picking his way down 
the steep paths, the trees hemmed us in, their raw red 
trunks, from which the cork had lately been stripped, 
making us think of those poor wretches, whipped to 
death in ancient times, that their contortions might 
supply the VaUs (the priests charged with sacrificial 
duties) with the means of reading the future. 

The old woman told me that her name was Izelle 
Sephei Monnier, and that she lived on the Place Victor 
Hugo, the first house on the right. Every day during 
the season she went to gather chestnuts in the woods, 
returning at nightfall with her harvest. If she was 
lucky she would get as much as six sous a kilogramme, 
for the chestnuts of CoUobri^res are the finest in 
France. Do they not cry in the market at Toulon 
and Marseilles, " Chestnuts of CoUobri^res ! " 

On the way down we passed other old women still 
at work, each with her donkey tied to a tree, and her 
little dog keeping guard. It was growing so dark now 
that we should not have noticed them on the tree- 
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covered slopes save for the shrill barking that inyati- 
ably greeted us. 

Presently we came across two nuns, Soears du Bon 
Pasteur, as the old woman explained* They also had 
been up in the woods gathering chestnuts, which thej 
were trying to push along on a handcart with the help 
of a very pretty young girl The elder of the two 
Sisters told me that they came up every year, for two 
days, from Toulon, where they had an orphanage of a 
hundred and thirty poor children* Most of the Sisters 
had been obliged to go away to London or New Tork» 
and those who remained had to work very hard to 
support the orphans. Then, as I said how sad it was. 
" Tes/' said she, '' but it is the will of Le Bon Dieu. 
He works in that way in order that the Good Seed may 
be cast here and there about the world." 

As we were passing a house, in a little clearing, we 
found a young man standing at the gate with a sack 
of chestnuts. 

" Bonsoir, mes Soeurs/' said he respectfully. ** Have 
you room tat another sack ? *' 

" Yes, yes ! " cried the Sisters eagerly. Then, as the 
sack was placed on the barrow. ** The Good God will 
reward you for your charity, Monsieur. Thank you 
very much." 

^ Oh, mes Soeurs," cried the young man, laughing and 
blushing, ''it is nothing. I am going hunting to- 
morrow ; I want a good bag of game, that is all ! " 

By the time we had got the heavy cart down into 
the valley it was so late that we had to bid our com- 
panions farewell, and hurry off, down the cork-encum- 
bered lanes, to the Hdtel Blanc to which we had been 
recommended by Monsieur ColombanL 
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It was a great old-fashioned inn, oak panelled, dark, 
mysteriouB, a delightful go-as-you-please house, where 
even the dogs and cats looked happy and well fed, for 
it was a place where sportsmen congregated and game 
was plentiful. 

We were greeted at the door by Mademoiselle Blanc, 
a tall, sturdy woman of forty, more like a landlord 
than a landlady. She seemed rather surly at first, 
but I think it was because she spoke so little French, 
for presently she grew most attentive, serving our 
dinner herself, in a beautiful old parlour with painted 
panels. After we had finished with some of the new 
chestnut preserve which Mademoiselle had just been 
making with her own hands, I gave her the card of 
introduction from Monsieur Colombani. I have some- 
times wondered since whether, in the past, there had 
been tender passages between our host at Bonnes and 
the stalwart Mademoiselle of the House of Blanc. 
She took the card, read it eagerly, and when I said that 
Monsieur Colombani had told me he knew her as a 
young girl, her face softened, and quite a womanly 
light came into her eyes. 

" Yes,*' she said, " I knew him years ago, before he 
was married." Then she smiled pensively, nodded two 
or three times, and abruptly left the room. 

The people of CoUobriires may be said to live upon 
chestnuts and cork, and as it is the height of the season, 
the village is full of life. Even at this late hour 
waggons laden with sacks of nuts or corks are con- 
stantly passing the window, and the bells on the mules 
and horses keep up a merry jingling till far into the 
night. The sci^g of the cork factories is another 
familiar sound. The air is full of it. It rises out of 
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the valley and follows you as you climb up into the 
painted woods ; it finds its way into your window before 
you wake in the morning. Eveiyone, who is not a 
chestnut gatherer, works in the cork factories, or per- 
haps I should put it the other way, for I fancy the 
cork industry is the more sought after. I should also 
except a large proportion of the male population of 
Gollobri^res, who seem to occupy themselyes exclusively 
with cards and dominoes. It is always an extraordinary 
thing to me how so many of the men in Provence 
contrive to live these idle lives. There is, for instance, 
at CoUobri^res a large caf^, which you may find at any 
hour of the day and far into the night full to overflow- 
ing of able-bodied men. They stroll in, give a nod 
round, stretch out their hands to intimate friends, 
make their way to the rickety iron tables where their 
partners are waiting for them, and drop into the vacant 
chairs. Then the landlord comes with a red felt mat, 
which he spreads on the table, someone produces a 
dirty pack of cards ; cofifee, cognac, Blanc du Pays is 
ordered, and the play begins. I have hatched them 
scores of times. They will spend the whole afternoon 
and evening at this ioork, and it certainly does make 
one wonder what they live upon ! I suppose chestnuts 
and cork gathered by their wives and mothers ! 

After dinner we walked up to the church and found 
a dozen or so old women repeating a litany. It was 
very cold; churches like houses require a certain amount 
of living in to render them impressive. So we found 
our way up to the old deserted sanctuary on the top of 
the rock, and sat there in the starlight thinking about 
things in general. There is a tiny terrace in front of 
the ruin, where, in the olden days, people used to 
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assemble themselves together, men as well as women, 
making their way over the hills and through the woods, 
emerging from the dark alleys, climbing the narrow 
lanes and stairways. After Mass they would come 
streaming out of the great door, and stand about greet- 
ing one another — fathers of families, women young and 
old, children, boys and girls. And the old cracked bells 
would ring out, joyfully vibrating through the forests, 
crying that it was Sunday, the great holy day, the one 
day in the week when solitary dwellers in the woods 
met their friends of the town, and Marthas encumbered 
with household business had time to think of Heaven. 

It all came back as one sat on the broken wall of 
the little terrace, and watched the Great Bear rising 
over woods, woods, woods. 

Next morning we started through the forests for the 
Chapel of Notre Dame des Anges. It was a difficult 
road to find, and we lost ourselves more than once 
before we b^an cUmbing up the dried bed of the 
torrent, which seemed the only path to the summit. 
It was during this walk that we best realised the 
exquisite beauty of CoUobriftres. A well-known French 
author has said that all people are either men of the 
forests or men of the sea. I confess to a special 
devotion to the sea, but when that day I found myself 
on the last ridge, looking down over the valley, which 
still separated us from the chapel, I wavered. We 
were up so high that the great trees had grown tired 
of following us, and we were out in the sunshine among 
the glories of the berberis, the juniper, the great 
arbutus bushes covered with their crimson and orange 
fruit. Sometimes a company of wild pinks would 
border the path, sometimes the rocks would be clothed 
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with mesembryanthemoma. Always it was fragrant 
with lavender and rosemary, and festooned with honey- 
snckle and clematis. 

But alas for oar pilgrimage ! That little chapel on 
the skyline was still too far off to reach if we bad to 
leave Collobri^res by midday. For half an hour we sat 
there looking longingly at the path which wound round 
the edge of the basin-like valley, filled with its cork 
oaks and chestnuts. Then we turned, and, with our 
hands full of berries, and still dazzled by the sunshine, 
plunged down into the recesses of the forest 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Toulon — Tdo Martius — The Bagne — Stories of galley alaves — 
Naval Hospital — Bombardment of Fort Sainte-Margaerite 
— La Seyne — Six-Forts — Ancient church. 

There is an old song you may still hear at Toulon. It 
tells of a young naval captain, and a brown-skinned 
Provenqal beauty with brilliant eyes, for the sake of 
whose kisses her lover sacrifices his alL La BdU 
Toubnnaise, it is called, and, if you have ever heard 
it, you will think of it when you find yourself on the 
Quai de Cronstadt, looking out, over La Vieille Darse, 
to the battleships lying at anchor in the ofQng. There 
are plenty of sailors aboard, ay, and plenty of " Belles 
Toulonnaises " lying in wait for them on shore, when 
they come crowdiag over, in the steam-launches, to 
waste their money and health in the caf^ which line 
the quay. ** Ma belle," you will hear them saying, " si 
vous vouliez vous seriez ma mie, vous seriez ador^ . . /' 
for the French scdlor knows how to make love in any 
port where he may be anchored. 

I know it is the custom to cry down Toulon, but for 
my part I cannot help loving the old city. I love to 
walk up and down the crowded Bue Lafayette, beneath 
whose trees the market women sit at their stalls, the 
flower sellers, the sweetmeat sellers, the cheesemongers, 
the vendors of boots and shoes ; above all, the vegetable 
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merchants with their gorgeous piles of tomatoes, melons, 
figs, and purple aviergines. It is autumn, and the 
scent of roasting chestnuts fills the air. I can smell 
it as I write I Why cannot we get chestnuts roasted 
like that at home ? There is a boy just opposite the 
Church of Sainte Marie Majore who is a perfect artist 
in chestnut roasting. He knows the precise amount 
of burning requisite to bring out the flavour. If I 
could afford it I would hire him and bring him back 
to England. As it is, we fill our pockets, and go up 
and down the broad street, cracking off the crisp brown 
skins, and popping the hot nuts into our mouths. 

Here and there a mossy fountain is splashing in the 
sunshine, and through the open doors, on either side 
of the broad street, I can see the laundresses ironii^ 
each with her cat, washing itself on the table, among 
the piles of snowy linen. Just outside her shop, the 
trunk-maker's wife is sewing at a gay plaid pinafore 
for MariuSi who is playing at soldiers with the houl- 
anger's boy from next door. It is a broad street, more 
like an elongated plcLce, with shops down either side, 
and two roads for horse trafiSc, one going up, one down. 
And between the roads is an avenue of trees, beneath 
which, as I have said, are the stalls. It is all full, full, 
not as a street is in England, but archicomhU, so that 
we have to walk as in a procession. Oh, the noise, 
the talking, the shouting, the laughter I A dog passes, 
and a sailor, seeing him, gives an ear-splitting yell, so 
that everyone starts and begins looking about to see 
what he has trodden upon. '* A six sous, Madame ! " 
It is the onion seller dangling a string of garlics en- 
ticingly in front of my nose. Children get loet and 
stand screaming, sailors roll along arm in arm singing. 
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Then we pass the Church of Saint FranQois, and lo, we 
are on the Quai de Cronstadt. 

I do not know whether I love the old port better in 
the morning or the evening. It is adorable at any 
hour. As the tide scarcely rises or falls, the quay has 
been built low, so that the water laps just over the 
edge, and the boats lie ready for you to step right into 
them. In the morning they are thick along the granite 
kerb, their high-painted prows reminding one of the 
old Phocean boats which once sailed these waters. And 
there are little landing-stages, beside which are steamers 
that for two or three sous will take you almost any- 
where. At that hour it is all gold and turquoise, with 
the battleships lying in the distance like a string of 
pearls. Of an evening it is no less charming. Then 
the great statue of Navigation points out over ink-black 
waters starred with the lamps of gunboats, cruisers 
and dreadnoughts ; searchlights shift and gleam, spy- 
ing upon the smaller craft ; and everywhere launches 
fly hither and thither, like water-spiders on the surface 
of a pond. And on the quay, what crowds coming and 
going ! The sailors whom, in other parts of the town, 
one meets in twos and threes, swarm here, walking in 
long lines, or sitting in groups outside the gaily-lighted 
caf^. . . . 

We were lodged in a tall house in the Bue Hypolite 
Duprat, a MUl garni, where we slept and breakfasted. 
It was kept by a widow lady and her two young 
daughters, who, I fancy, had a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet. Our meals we took,/1hodestly, at a 
little restaurant called Les Deux Frires, the painted 
panels of whose salle k manger made us think of the 
Swan Inn, at Fittleworth, in far-away England. It 
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was a dear little place, homely, clean, and cheap like 
everything else at Toulon. Many of those who fre- 
quented it were pensionnaires, and paid by the week. 
It was they who tied their table napkins into those 
weird knots and hung them on the hat-p^ along the 
wall, forming quite a feature of the room. At first 
the name of the restaurant puzzled us. Who were 
these two brothers ? Did it refer to the head waiter 
and the cook? Or was it so named in memory of 
some legend of Toulon, two saints, perhaps, who first 
introduced restaurants for houseless wanderers like our- 
selves ? Or had we here some reference to the eternal 
problem of Louis xiv. and the Man of the Lx>n Mask ? 
After puzzling our heads for some evenings we asked 
the waiter. 

'* It is called after two rocks/' said he — "* Les deux 
Fr&res they are named ! " 

Well, I loved it all, down to the Eursaal where we 
used to spend our evenings looking at blood-curdling 
cinematograph records. "Tr^ ^mouvante! Olnrse 
de taureaux ! Six blesses ! " And there was the Z(ui 
Days of Pompeii^ and Les Mis^rables, and a young 
lady who had hidden a State document in a little 
silver box in her hair, -and was found out by the X-ray 
apparatus. 

We used to get there sometimes before the doors 
opened. But they always let us in because we were 
English and didn't understand the rules. So there 
we used to sit and watch the arrival of the staff, the 
manager, who wore his slouch hat at a particular angle, 
and affected the dress and manner of a certain class of 
comic actor. He would be joined presently by the young 
ladies of the orchestra, two sisters in very smart hats, 
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which they removed, dusted carefully, slipped into 
paper bags, and laid away under a seat. Possibly 
during the day they were milliners. As to the ladies 
in the vestibule they were gorgeous to behold with 
their golden hair and skin-tight skirts. Sometimes 
there would be a performance at the Municipal Theatre, 
which was just opposite our house. It is not only a 
splendid building, bnt the acting is generally fine, and 
the plays well put on. 

But what I liked best was to stroll about the town 
and watch the people. As soon as work hours were 
over the tall houses would empty themselves, and the 
families come pouring out till the streets were like an 
overturned ant-heap. I meant to go and see all kinds 
of things, for one could stay for a month at Toulon 
and scarcely b^in to know it. There is the Arsenal, 
the Naval Hospital, the Old Prison or Bagne, the Fort 
Sainte Marguerite, and a thousand other things. But 
although kind friends had given me introductions which 
wou]4 have permitted me to visit any of them, I wasted 
my time wandering about these wonderful kaleidoscopic 
streets, dreaming about the past. For, like all the other 
towns of the Mediterranean, Toulon has a past, only 
its records have been so often destroyed that its story 
has become dim and forgotten. 

In the second century it was called Tdo Martvus. 
The Bomans had great dye-works there, and a port 
which to-day is represented 'Cy the Canal de la Bou- 
langeria More and more flourishing grew the town, 
till suddenly there fell upon it that frightful era of 
disasters called the Saracen Period. Again and again 
was it ravaged, till it became a mere heap of smouldering 
ashes, and finally disappeared from the coast of Provence. 
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I do not know when the little village of Toulon first 
arose from the ruins of the great Telo Martins, or 
who were its inhabitants. At the close of the 
Middle Ages it was to all appearance a humble 
fishing-port, but the sailors who sheltered among 
the creeks and shoals of its ruined harbour were 
fierce and daring, and had swift boats and stout 
swords and cudgels. In short, the Toulon of those 
days was a nest of pirates, who excused themselves 
for their crimes by quoting an old privilege, which 
they said had been granted them, "to seize in time 
of famine, either by land or sea, the com necessary 
for the inhabitants." 

It was Louis xii. who first recognised the possibilities 
of Toulon as a great naval port, and Francois i. who 
built the tower to protect its entrance. Henri rv. 
continued the fortifications, and Louis ziv. may be 
said to have really made Toulon the great and wonder- 
ful city it is to-day. 

But beside this slight historical skeleton, there are 
memories which throng one's mind at every turn as 
one walks the streets of Toulon. Some of them are 
connected with the Bagne, the great penal prison of 
Toulon. The history of this prison is in itself interest- 
ing. Towards the fifteenth century, when men began 
to be more merciful, it was realised that the punish- 
ments meted out to criminals were -too severe, and 
the wretched creatures, left to languish in forgatten 
dungeons, were brought out into the sunshine and 
fresh air and set to row the galleys or warships of 
the period. They were chained to their benches, lived 
on board, and were treated like slaves, but they could 
have their relations near them, and they were, at all 
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events, supervised, and not hidden away out of sight 
and mind as they had been. It was still the custom 
to torture or mutilate them before dispatching them 
to their destination, and the galleys were horrible to 
behold with their noseless, earless, or tongueless rowers. 
After a time it began to be recognised that these 
criminals were very useful to the State, and a new 
abuse crept in. Judges W9re directed to pass longer 
sentences, and captains to detain galley slaves after 
the term of their imprisonment had expired. For 
a time things seemed worse than ever. All sorts 
and conditions of men found themselves herded 
together — ^gipsies, thieves, charlatans who had been 
condemned for sorcery, murderers, young boys whose 
only crime was ignorance, hardened criminals, innocent 
victims of religious persecution. Even after Henri m. 
had corrected the abuse of the sentences things were 
but little better. For slaves had to be imported to 
make up the required number of rowers, and there 
is a curious document, dated 1685, in the possession 
of Monsieur Fournier, archiviste of Bouches du Shone, 
which tells how a certain Sieur Michel Misserel, 
merchant of the town of Toulon, undertook to obtain 
and deliver to Messire Louis Girardin, on behalf of 
His Majesty, fifty Turks a year, for the space of three 
years. They were to be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-eight or forty, sound and strongly made. 
In fact, they were purchased by his Christian Majesty 
just as so many horses or cattle might be. During 
the JDragannadeSf the terrible persecution ordered by 
Louis XIV. against the Calvinists, the galleys were 
largely supplied with Protestant prisoners. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century came the 
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idea of war vessels with high sides, thus rendering 
rowers impracticable, and fresh work had to be fonnd 
for the galley slaves. They were set to perform the 
hardest labours in the Arsenal under the designation 
of travava fords. At the same time the tortores, 
which had so often preceded the departure of criminals 
for the galleys, were abolished, and whipping was 
discontinued. But still the prisoners were branded 
with a red-hot iron, only the letters T.F. were sub- 
stituted for the old GAL. They were housed for a 
time in old disused galleys, drawn up to the southern 
side of the mole, which extends along the Darse de 
Yauban, where later the Bagne or prison of Toulon 
was erected This old building must have been a place 
of great misery. Millin, speaking in the begimiing 
of the nineteenth century, gives us a terrible descrip- 
tion of it. ''The smell," he says, ''was so horrible 
that only the strongest curiosity enabled one to pene- 
trate into the prison." 

In spite of the chains and manacles from which 
they were never released either night or day, the 
prisoners often managed to escape, and became the 
terror of the neighbourhood, forming into companies 
of bflmdits who haunted Hie mountains and fell upon 
any luckless traveller who ventured to pass that way. 
We all remember Victor Hugo's story of Jean Valjean, 
who escaped from Toulon and made his way into 
Basses Alpes as far as Digne, and stole the Bishop's 
candlesticks. Such incidents were common enough 
thirty or forty years ago. Experienced convicts 
arrived at Toulon provided with the nicessam for 
escaping. There was the file to cut through the 
fetters, the tiny saw made from the spring of a 
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watch, the chisel, a razor, a knife, false hair, a 
moustache or beard. . . . 

Some of the escapes were marvels of ingenuity and 
daring, such as that effected by Faure in 1860. He 
was infirm, had a club foot, and was unprovided with 
any kind of tool except the cross bar of his camp 
bed« However, he managed with this to worm his 
way through the stone wall of his prison, and finally, 
just before he left the cell, stuffed his trousers and vest 
with the plaster and other debris, and laid them 
on the bed in the attitude of a sleeping man, the 
head being represented by a large tin mug covered with 
his red cap. With infinite difficulty and danger he 
made his way out, and dropping to the ground, crawled, 
to the quay, found a plank on which he seated himself 
and half rowing, half swimming, still weighted down 
by his chain, managed to reach the little floating house 
in the middle of the water which serves as a lodging 
for one of the port superintendents. Hearing a noise, 
the man came out and found the poor half-drowned 
wretch still clinging to his impromptu raft. Almost 
naked as he was he was unrecognisable as a convict, 
and might have escaped had it not been for his fetters. 
As it was, he was taken back, and the next day 
received the bastinado, and a sentence of three fresh 
years of imprisonment in chains. 

But there are other interests in Toulon beside 
convicts. There is the great Naval Hospital of Saint 
Mandrier with its beautiful park. From the moment 
we pass the stately Boric entrance, and find ourselves 
in the vast tree-shaded court, we never cease to wonder 
at the nation which can so well combine utility and 
artistic fitness. While it is one of the most perfect 
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and advanced of modem hospitals, it is at the same 
time a kind of fairy palace of delights. The chapel 
is in itself a marvel, with its columns and cupola, 
its mosaics and pictures. It was built in 1840 by 
convicts in hbnour of that great disciple of Saint 
Cyprien, Mandrier. 

Yet this paradise, no less than the Bagne^ baa its 
grim memories. It was here they brought the victims 
of that terrible disaster to the LSberU which we all 
so well remember. It was the Chaplain of Saint 
Mandrier who described it to me. I met him at the 
funeral of a friend, and sat next to him at lunch. He 
had preached the funeral sermoui and I had already 
discovered that Abb4 Spariat was a very remarkable 
man. During the early part of the meal the conversa- 
tion was general, dealing as it did with him who had 
just passed away. But later I made some remark 
about Toulon, and suddenly found a pair of keen eyes 
turned upon me. . . . Many of the things he told me 
I have forgotten* But the story of the blowing up 
of the lAherU has remained as vivid as if I had seen 
it myself. There was the awful rending sound, the 
splitting of the great vessel when it rose into the air, 
turned inside out, and sank c^ain, leaving the water 
thick with mangled bodies, limbs, heads, wreckage. 
Then the wild terror and excitement on shore; tihe 
cries, the horror, the despair, the indescribable con- 
fusion, above all, tiie intolerable waiting. Piresently 
they b^an to bring them up to the hospital, the 
ghastly crew, men without 1^, arms, bodies from 
which the heads had been half torn, shattered trunks 
which had once been sailors. Five hundred and more 
there were, and they laid them down side by aide in 
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ranks, the living and the dead, and those who were 
about to die. . . . The Abb^ shivered and fell silent 
as if once again he was living through those awful 
hours. There is a subconscious influence surrounding 
these poetic Prevents, and as I sat and watched him 
I too saw the ward filled with its ghastly victims, and 
followed the good priest in his black cassock as he 
went from 4ieap to heap. 

*' It was the powder, was it not V I asked, breaking 
a pause which had become insupportable. The Abb^ 
turned and looked at me. 

"Perhaps," he said; "who knows! Why does it 
always happen at Toulon ! " 

One of the forts of Toulon has a fine story told of 
it This Fort Sainte-Marguerite was originally a 
little castle and belonged for centuries to the family 
De Thomas. In 1707, when the Duke of Savoy was 
besieging Toulon, a gallant captain, Monsieur de 
Grenonville, was in command of the little fortress, 
and he and the Governor of Fort Saint-Louis made 
it so hot for the enemy that the order was given to 
destroy both forts. The attack took place from the 
height crowned to-day by Gap Brun, from which a 
battery of nine guns were directed continually upon 
the castle of Sainte-Marguerite. It was the middle 
of August, and from the first days of the bombard- 
ment the brave garrison, consisting of some one hundred 
and fifty men, had known that the great underground 
cistern was almost empty. As time went on it became 
emptier, and all efforts to supply the fort failed. For 
the last day or two the men, during their brief moments 
of repose, would crawl down, half dead with thirst and 
beat, into the empty cistern to lick the flagstones in 
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the hope of cooling their parched and swollen tongues. 
It is pleasant to know that when at last they had 
to surrender, the Duke of Savoy returned his sword 
to Monsieur de Grenonville in recognition of his 
gallant conduct 

It was from one of the rocky islands off Toulon 
that Murat made his escape to Naples after the Battle 
of Waterloo. For two months he had been concealed 
in a hut which stood on the seaward side of the rock, 
his retreat being known only to a fisherman named 
Niel. One day, as dawn was breaking, a ship was 
sighted by the fisher. He had received warning from 
a friend that a schooner, bound for Corsica, would lie 
up and await the coming of the exiled King of Naples, 
and as soon as he saw it he got out his boat and took 
him aboard. From Corsica Murat passed to Naples, 
and thence to Pizzo in Calabria, where he was shot on 
the 13th of October 1815. 

But come, let us go down to the Quai de Cronstadt 
this lovely autumn morning, and get on board one of 
the little steamers plying between Toulon and La 
Seyne, which lies at the other end of the great harbour. 
Around is the fleet, the battleships drawn up in line, 
the torpedo boats lying about like grey logs, and the 
steam-launches and motor-boats thick as flies. There, 
rising above the water, are the tangled ruins of the 
poor Liberti. Close by, looking like the skeleton of 
some antediluvian monster, is a ship in course of 
being broken up. We pass from one point of interest 
to another, and all the while above us is the turquoise 
sky where soft white clouds are sailing, and below 
are the crisp waves touched with silver. As to the 
great noisy city it has shrunk to a line of white and 
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red, backed by tree-covered hills, behind which are 
the shapes of the huge limestone giants which guard 
Toulon from the north. 

Almost at the end of the short voyage we come to 
La Petite Bade, in which are the great dockyards. 
An immense ship is being built. She is lying on the 
slips surrounded by cranes, and covered so thickly 
with workmen that she looks like an apple ^ half 
devoured by ants. As we pass her, my husband tells 
me how these great vessels used to be launched in 
the good old days. The attachments were unfastened 
one by one, till only a single bolt had to be withdrawn 
to set the ship free to slide down into the basin. This 
bolt, however, was immediately underneath the hull, 
and the task of removing it was extremely dangerous, 
and indeed often proved fatal. The man, a convict, 
took up his position in a hole which had been left 
in the slip. At a given signal he removed the last 
attachment and shrank back into his retreat while 
the great mass of the hull began sliding down over 
him. The slightest error, a moment's hesitation, any 
little miscalculation or inaccuracy of the shipbuilder, 
and he was crushed to death. So great was the peril 
that, if he escaped, he was rewarded for his service by 
a free pardon. 

But see, we have arrived at La Seyne, a shabby 
sordid-lookifig place, but with a life interesting and 
picturesque enough to watch while we are waiting 
for the autobus to take us to Eeynier. In the autobus 
we found a nice-looking woman with a little girl 
called Noalily, dressed like a sailor and her hair plaited 
into two light little knobs just over her shell-pink 
ears. In spite of the rattling of the windows and the 
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roaring of the open exhaust, we managed to find out 
something about one another, always a consolation to 
the French peasant. It appeared that the little girl's 
mother had died at her birth, and the father was in 
Italy, so Noalily lived with Orandmaman, and a great 
pet she appeared to be. She had been taken this year 
for the first time to the May games held in the forest 
of Janas, and had had so many bonbons given her they 
had made her sick. She had even been carried up 
to the Chapel of La Bonne M^re or Notre Dame de 
Mai, as some people call it, on Gap Sici^, and made 
to say a little prayer for the repose of her young 
mother's soul. 

Arrived at Beynier we lunched at a primitive little 
caf^. The woman of the autobus had told us to 
order Bouillabaisse, since the village was noted for 
that delicacy. But we refrained, and mercifully our 
hostess spared us. So we were able to make our 
way without discomfort to Six-Fours or Six-Forts, as 
it is more correctly written, which lies on the top of 
a steep hill to the north of Beynier. 

There was a time when Six-Forts was one of the 
important towns of Provence, and Seyne, Beynier, and 
the rest of the villages which have now eclipsed it, 
had not risen above the pestilential marsh which 
surrounded the hill where the old fortress stood. 
To-day it is still a fortress, a modem fortress and 
little more. Beside the great ungainly building stands 
the Church of Saint Peter, and those pilgrims who 
climb the hill do so to visit this ancient sanctuary. 
And truly it is a remarkable place. The crypt, 
hollowed in the rock, is one of the most ancient 
Christian worshipping-places in France, dating perhaps 
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from the early part of the first century. It lies nearly 
fifty feet below the surface, and is entered by a sloping 
passage somewhat after the fashion of the Egyptian 
pyramida It is thus described by Lenth^ric — 

" It has the form of a square, the two sides of which 
are united by a circular end forming the apse. The 
square space is divided lengthways into two unequal 
halves, the larger being intended for men, the smaller 
for women. In the centre of the arc of the apse a 
seat has been cut out of the rock ; three steps lead 
up to it. All round the apse runs a bench, also 
fashioned in the stone, and intended for those who 
assisted the officiating priest. In one comer is a 
basin three feet in depth and nearly ten in cir* 
cumference, which was kept supplied with water by 
the moisture dripping from the roof, and was used for 
baptism by immersion." 

In fact, the crypt of the church at Six-Forts is one 
of the earliest Christian churches, such as we find in 
the Catacombs at Rome. " Nothing is wanting ; there 
is the dark subterranean chamber, the access to which 
is difficult and concealed, a mysterious and secret ritual, 
a vaulted crypt divided into two halves ; the bishop's 
seat (cathedra) cut in the solid rock; the source of 
hallowed water for the baptistery. One might imagine 
oneself transported to one of those underground galleries 
in Rome, on which the remarkable investigations of 
M. Rossi have thrown so much light, and in which 
recent discoveries have shown us the primitive sanctuary 
and the very chair of the Prince of the Apostles. 
Above the crypt a Romanesque nave has been built, 
whose thick walls, narrow windows — which in reality 
are mere loopholes — ^recall to one's mind those fortified 
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churches which were built, between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, everywhere along the coast of 
Provence and Languedoc. The (Jothic church of the 
Middle Ages has, in its turn, absorbed the Bomanesque 
church, of which only a part remains ; the severity of 
the Roman arch has been succeeded by the graceful 
Gothic, elegant pillars have taken the place of piers, the 
bays of the windows have been widened, and the 
windows themselves filled with brilliant stained glass. 
The three successive stages of the church may be 
thought to symbolise its changes: first, humble and 
persecuted ; next, militant ; and, last of all, glorious in 
its full development, and decked with all the charms 
of poetic beauty." 

But, alas, we were not to see the earliest sanctuary 
of Six-Forts. As we reached the door of the church, 
and stood for a moment looking out over the marvellous 
stretch of country which embraces the whole Bade of 
Toulon, the mountains behind and the sea before, a 
woman called to us from a window and asked if we 
wished to see the church. She was such a tall young 
woman that she may have been a descendant of the 
old inhabitants of Six-Forts, who prided themselves on 
their height to such a degree that they permitted their 
sons and daughters to marry with none but the people 
of their own district, in order to preserve the traditional 
stature. We asked immediately for the crypt, but 
were told that it was now full of water and used as 
the cistern of the new barracks. If this is true, it is 
surely a disgrace to the nation. Such an extraordinary 
relic should be at all costs preserved and rendered 
accessible. However, the church, or rather churches, 
for they are still in a measure two, consoled us for much. 
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In the first, the more ancient, we found a cell 
hollowed in the wall, where probably some penitent 
once lived, keeping a continual watch over the Blessed 
Sacrament. The woman told us it was called the 
Grotto of Mary M^^dalene, and that the old paved 
way down to the little port of Brusq was known as 
the camin roumiou de Santo Maddalino^ or the Roman 
Road of Sainte Magdalen. But though it was interest- 
ing to find this new trace of Mary of Magdala, it is 
more likely that both road and grotto were called after 
some later penitent who had adopted her name. .Just 
at the entrance of the church a curious stone has been 
built into the wall, probably the dedication stone, as it 
bears a bas-relief of Saint Peter with his cock. 

But in spite of the great interest of this Romanesque 
church, we soon passed to the later Gothic building 
with its stalls, above which are quaint busts and little 
statues of saints. Over the altar, in the chapel of the 
Dead, is an extraordinary picture. Above is Heaven, 
where is represented our Saviour with the Virgin on 
His right, and on His left Saint Sebastian, whose 
presence no doubt denotes that Six-Forts suffered 
much from cholera or the plague, since this Saint was 
always specially invoked for protection against the 
scourges. At the bottom of the picture is Purgatory, 
full of grey bodies half emerging from a sea of flames, 
and all in an attitude of supplication. Mary and 
Sebastian are directing the Saviour's attention to these 
sufifering dead, while between the two fly angels and 
other blessed beings, trying to assist the souls to 
mount toward the Happy Land to which they them- 
selves have already attained. There is in particular a 
bishop, whose wings have grown through the back of 
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his surplice, and who has dropped the end of his stole 
for two souls to cling to, while in his right hand be 
holds a chalice from which a white ball is risings in 
whose centre is a tiny representation of the Christ 
As the souls are delivered they issue from the grey 
tortured bodies below in the form of tiny white ovals, 
semi-transparent, a kind of astral body. At first they 
are very small and faint, but as they mount higher 
they grow, till in the centre of each can be seen the 
soul itself, naked, and white as the nebulous aura by 
which it is surrounded. Some of these disembodied 
souls are being borne upward by angels, others are 
drawn toward Heaven as by a magnet ; one cherub is 
dangling a rosary as a means of grace. It is alt(^ther 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of symbolism I 
have ever seen. There are other pictures, notably a 
curious old work in panels representing the various 
states of the dead, — one that of a soul in Heaven, one 
in Purgatory, and a third in HelL There is also 
a beautiful statue of the Virgin, and other treasures. 
But I would have given them all to have been able 
to see the crypt where the early Christians met to 
worship the Nazarene Teacher who had been crucified 
only some twenty years earlier. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Montrieuz-le-Jeone — ^A CaTthasian monastery — Petrarch and 
hifl brother Qerard — Montrieuz-le-Vieuz. 

Thebb were, once upon a time, two brothers, Genoese 
merchants, whose custom was to travel and trade in 
foreign landa One would set out tor the east, the 
other for the west, and, their journey ended, they 
would meet in their native city to discuss business and 
make up their accounts. However, on one occasion 
the younger, who traded in the west, did not appear 
on the appointed day. The elder waited some time 
till, becoming uneasy, he began to make inquiries, and 
learned that his brother had landed in Marseilles. 
This made him still more anxious, and, hastening 
thither, he found the wanderer greatly changed. He 
was tired of the sea, he said, tired of his roving life, 
he had had enough of the world, and had built himself 
a house where he intended to pass the remainder of 
his days in prayer and meditation. So saying, he led 
his elder brother away into the mountains, and there, 
in a solitary glen among the forests, showed him a 
hermif s cell. Whether the elder was also tired of 
the world, or whether the beauty of the spot appealed 
to him, I caimot say. Legend relates that he was 
much moved at what he saw and heard, and then 
and there made up his mind to follow the example 
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of his brother, build a second cell, and turn hermit. 
The hidden valley with its murmuring streams, its 
mysterious forests and secret glens, appealed then, as 
it has ever since, in an extraordinary manner, to the 
imagination of certain people. "I have been in 
Paradise," says Petrarch, after a visit to Montrieux, 
" I have seen the angels of God dwelling upon earth." 

It was not long before friends joined the brothers. 
A monastery was formed, which was placed under the 
rule of Saint Bruno, and quickly became famous for 
the purity and sanctity of its monks. As in all 
Carthusian communities these were divided into two 
classes — the priests, or those who were destined to 
become such, and those who would never exercise any 
sacerdotal function, that is to say, the Fathers and the 
Brothers, the monks of the choir and the monks convers 
or lay monks. All alike took upon them the vows of 
the Order, but while the Fathers lived in retirement, 
giving themselves over almost entirely to prayer and 
meditation, the Brothers took upon them the work of 
the monastery, and laboured according to their different 
tastes and abilities. 

It was in this community that Gerard Petrarch, the 
younger brother of the great Italian poet, Francis 
Petrarch, passed the latter part of his life All 
readers of Petrarch will remember the young man. 
Indeed, it is only from his elder brother's writings that 
we know Gerard at all. In his youth he lived the 
same gay life as the poet, passing much of his time 
dressing himself in his white clothes, " on which the 
least stain or badly folded crease would have been a 
great cause for mortification," and squeezing his feet 
into shoes so narrow that he suffered a martyrdom, 
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and would have had to give up walking altogether 
had the brothers not come to the sensible conclusion 
that it was '' better to wound other people's eyes than 
their own nerves." Their hair, too, caused them great 
anxiety, for, in order to obtain the graceful and 
regular fall of the long locks over the ears and upon 
the shoulders, each mesh and curl had to be rolled up 
and surrounded by a tight bandage, which was worn 
all night, and prevented sleep, leaving red furrows on 
the forehead and temples by the morning. We can 
picture the young Gerard in his dainty costume, cut 
low at the neck and tight at the waist, with his love- 
locks and feathered cap, making his way through the 
narrow muddy streets of Avignon, to visit one of his 
lady friends, of whom he seems to have had an even 
greater and more varied selection than his brother. 
In these early days a little contempt mingled with 
Francis' very real affection for Gerard. His intellect 
was of a much lower order than that of the poet; 
he was ** poor in sense and knowledge," and when in 
1336 he was invited to accompany his elder brother 
on the celebrated expedition to Mont Ventoux, it was 
chiefly because no more congenial friend was available 
at the moment. Yet here begins the real picture of 
Gerard Petrarch, for, using the account of the ascent 
of the mountain in his inimitable allegorical fashion, 
Petrarch makes known to us the deep spiritual nature 
which was, even then, beginning to dominate his 
brother's life. 

The following year we find Gerard already half a 
monk, living in retirement at Vaucluse, while Francis 
goes backwards and forwards to Avignon. Then comes 
the death of La Bella Donna, the last link binding the 
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younger brother to earth, and which gave rise to one 
of the most beautiful of Petrarch's sonnets, in which 
he urges his brother to follow her whom he has so 
much loved by the straightest road to Heaven. It was 
in the Grotto of Mary Magdalene, La Sainte Baume, 
that Gerard finally made up his mind to renounce the 
world and become a monk. And what convent could 
be more suitable for his delicate and poetic Italian 
nature than the Carthusian house of Montrieux-Ie- 
Jeune. 

When we came upon the monastery, some months 
ago, it was deserted. We had left the main valley of 
the Gapeau and wandered off to the left into a narrow 
ravine, a mere deft in the mountain wall, so filled 
with trees and flowers that, had it not been for the 
narrow road winding its way in and out like a clue, 
we should have turned back thinking we had made a 
mistake. Suddenly the path forked, that to the left 
crossing a little silvery brook paved with ancient stones. 

There are some places that seem haunted by the 
memories of scenes which they have witnessed. Such, 
I think, is this little stream. Its voice has a deeper 
note than that of other rivulets, and though the 
shadow of the trees falls upon its surface, there 
always seems sunshine in its depths. In former days 
it marked the boundary of the monastic domain, was 
the entrance to the *' Desert," the Rubicon which all 
must cross who sought admittance to the Order. 

After passing the brook the road becomes even 
steeper, the windings shorter and the turns more 
abrupt. The trees hem us in on every side. It is like 
finding one's way through a forest of enchantment If 
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for a moment the branches part overhead, it is but 
to show US the grey rocks soaring, peak above peak, 
into the deep blue sky. And the scent of it all, the 
scent and the silence ! There is not a sound save the 
whispering of unseen waters, or the twitter of a sleepy 
bird. 

Suddenly, on turning a corner, we find ourselves in 
a clearing. The trees and rocks seem to have drawn 
back to leave room for the low white building, above 
whose entrance still stands a beautiful and very 
youthful representation of the Blessed Virgin. 

It is an ill wind which blows no one any good. 
Had the poor monks not been expelled from La 
Chartreuse de Montrieux, my explorations would 
have ended here, if indeed I had been permitted to 
penetrate so far, which is doubtful. We were met at 
the entrance by the custodian, who proposed to take 
us round the building, and show us the chapels and 
cloisters. From the very porch we were reminded of 
the past 

" Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor 
that are cast out to thy housa" The words are still 
painted upon the wall surmounted by a cross, and 
the letters D.O.M., and the woman told us what a 
providence the Carthusians had been to the neighbour- 
hood, how every Sunday they had distributed to fifty 
destitute people sufficient food to keep them through 
the week. 

Just within the entrance is the guest-house, forming 
one side of the Cour d'Honneur, with its trees and 
fountain, and the house where bishops were lodged 
when on a visit to the monastery. Here, too, is a 
little chapel where ladies were permitted to hear 
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Mass, and from the farther end opens a passage lead- 
ing to the great cloister, in the midst of which is the 
cemetery, crossed by box-edged paths, and dominated 
with an iron cross. All round the cloister are doors 
leading to the ceUs of the Fathers, little houses con- 
sisting of three rooms, a workshop, a tiny garden, and 
arcaded promenade. Over each door is a text, and 
beside it hangs a belL Once a day the Brother, whose 
duty it was, would come and ring this bell, and in a 
little serving hatch below would place the daily bread 
for the monk who lived within. Only on Sundays did 
these Fathers leave their cells to dine with the Prior 
and Brothers in the refectory. 

But even then they did not speak. It was in 
silence, too, that they made their way to the chapel 
for the various offices, for a Carthusian Father is so 
dead to the world that, after he makes his profession, 
he only uses his voice to speak or sing to Grod. 

Our guide told us aU about it as she led us through 
the cloisters and chapels, and showed lis one or two of 
the little houses. One, I remember, had belonged to a 
Father who, previous to his admission to the monastery, 
had been an officer in the French navy. In his garden, 
now rank and overgrown, he had made a tiny pond, 
where still floated the model of a frigate, while on the 
wall of his promenade he had painted the comii^ of 
the Saints to Provence in that miraculous boat of 
which the legend tells. Did he ever long for the sea, 
I wonder, during those silent, solitary years he poised 
in this little dwelling ! It is not unusual to find 
French naval officers entering one of the silent orders. 
This was the third example I had come across in less 
than a year. 
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The houses themselves were built in two floors, the 
upper consisting of three rooms — ^living-room, oratory, 
and bedchamber — while the basement was used as a 
workshop. Some of the monks had been printers, 
others lithographers, carpenters, locksmiths, book- 
binders, sculptors, moulders. We found one of the 
houses still furnished, the lithographic stones on the 
bench just as the Father had left them, the long litanies 
and prayers, he had been accustomed to repeat, still 
pasted upon the wall of the oratory. Here is the table 
at which the monk took his solitary meals of bread 
and fruit, or vegetables, there the prie-dieu where he 
knelt, the wooden bed and mattress on which he slept 
his short interrupted sleep, and beside it the hatch 
through which, a little before midnight, a brother would 
push a lamp to wake him and call him to Matins. . . . 

This monastery of Montrieux has been rebuilt since 
the days of Gerard Petrarch. I do not know that there 
is any part of the original building left standing, unless 
indeed it be the great cloister. But the site is the 
same, and the plan, and somehow it has preserved its 
ancient atmosphere, so that, as we wandered about the 
cloisters, and in and out of the chapels and houses and 
refectory, little by little, shyly at first as if they were 
not sure of their reception, then more confidently, the 
monks came back, and the life of the monastery was 
enacted once more before our eyes. 

The woman had gone to the guest-house to see to 
our lunch, and had left us to our own devices. So we 
were able to dream of the past, and especially of that 
elusive young Brother, Gerard Petrarch. The woman 
had told us that he was not one of the fourteen Fathers 
who lived round the great cloister, but I doubted if 
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she knew much more about it than I did myself, which 
is saying a good deal, for sometimes I had almost 
wondered whether, like the man in My Lady NieaUne, 
Petrarch ever had a brother, if, in depicting Gerard, he 
did not, after his poetical fashion, describe some aspect 
of himself. It would have been just like him to do so. 
However, at Montrieuz, I met Gerard Petrarch in his 
white woollen gown, his head shorn of the locks which 
in his unregenerate days had cost him so much time 
and trouble, and his souliers d la patdaine exchanged 
for easy sandals. It is some time since he crossed the 
brook and made his way up to the mediaeval entrance 
to ask for admittance to the monastery. I suppose 
that during his probation the master of the novices 
must have found that he was not suited for the life of 
a Father. The woman was right : he never became a 
Father ; possibly that poorness of intellect, of which his 
brother speaks, rendered him unfit. He was not, how- 
ever, wanting in other ways, and when, after his long 
novitiate, he offered himself at the altar in the usual 
manner, he was already a very different man from the 
thoughtless dissipated youth of Avignon. As we enter 
the chapel it is easy to picture the scene. Mass ia 
being said, it is the moment of the offertory. Suddenly, 
from his seat, Gerard advances to the foot of the altar 
and presents himself, a living sacrifice. Then he goes 
and kneels before each monk in turn. ^ Pray for me. 
my Father," says he ; " pray for me, Brother," after which 
he returns to the altar and makes his formal profession, 
presenting the schedule of his vows, signed not with 
his name, since he is for the future dead to the world, 
but with a cross. 
After this, for a time, we know very little of Gerard 
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Petrarch, save that he lived as a good monk and was 
** healthy in body and heart, always prompt and gay." 
A French writer says that the Brothers of Montrienx- 
le-Jeune lived in the building, the ruins of which can 
still be seen at Montrieux-le-Vieux, which we will visit 
later. I cannot help thinking that this is a mistake, 
and that the House of the Brothers formed part of the 
great monastery of Montrieux-lo^^Jeune. At all events, 
we are assured that this was so in later days, and for 
my part I shall always believe that it was to Montrieux- 
le-Jeune the monk Gerard welcomed his brother Francis 
on the occasion of his visits to the monastery. We 
know all about these visits from Petrarch himself. 
The first took place in 1347, just when the woods were 
decking themselves in their spring beauty. Is it not 
wonderful, as one climbs the steep road, to feel that 
the same sights and sounds greeted the great Italian 
poet nearly six hundred years i^o? He was very 
celebrated even then, for, like Mistral, Francis Petrarch 
had the rare fortune to be appreciated and honoured 
during his lifetime. His visit caused great joy to the 
monks, and to the Prior, Perceval de Valence. One can 
picture the excitement of the community, and the pride 
with which the humble (rerard heard his brother's 
praises sung. We can picture, too, Petrarch at dinner, 
eating his *' aoupe moAgrt^ and two plates of vegetables/' 
We can see him telling his brother of all that had 
happened in the world since his great renunciation. 
Later we find him talking to the monks in their 
common hall — for the rules of the Order had been 
somewhat relaxed to do honour to the great visitor. . . . 
And so the hours sped by, and it was late when at 
last Gterard saw his brother to his "cupboard bed." 
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Keyertheless, Petrarch rose at midnight and made his 
way to the chapel for Matins, for he not only tells ns 
how charmed he was with the '' savage solitude of the 
place, the monastery, the church, the long silencee," 
but mentions, aboye all, '* the chanting of the monks, 
the day offices and the night offices, when his penitent 
heart melted at the accents of the monks' angelic 
psalmody." 

And then we see the parting, when the brothers 
went down the road together, Grerard talking, talking, 
asking questions, giving good advice, for this younger 
brother had already, in spite of his poorness of intellect, 
''outstripped his elder in the struggle after their 
common ideal." The monks followed them as far as the 
stream, and there came the parting, Gerard to return to 
the peaceful solitude of the monastery, with its songs 
and prayers and meditations, the poet to plunge once 
more into the world which he found each year more 
unsatisfying. 

The next glimpse we catch of Grerard Petrarch ia at 
the time when the pk^e had made its appearance in 
the neighbourhood of Montrieuz. Dom Perceval, the 
Prior, terrified, not only for himself but for the 
community, called the monks together and urged them 
to fly, and it was the humble Brother Grerard who 
replied. *' 1 should be willing enough to fly," said he, 
"if there was a place on earth where death could 
not find ma" And when the Prior persisted. " Gro,** 
replied Gl^rard calmly, ''go where you please. For 
myself I shall stay where the Christ has placed me." 

" Then," said Dom Perceval, " you will find none to 
bury you.'* 

"That," said the monk, "is the last thing which 
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would trouble me. My burial is the concern of those 
who survive ma" So he remained, and with him the 
greater number of the monks. And as they remained, 
so they died. One after another Gerard nursed them, 
received their last sighs, dug their graves, and buried 
them, till at last he was left with only a dog for his 
companion. As was usual, in time of universal sickness, 
the country was infested with robbers, and Gerard 
dared not leave the monastery unprotected. So he 
slept by day and watched all night, and when, as 
happened several times, the thieves presented them- 
selves at the door, he always discovered some method 
of getting rid of them. At last, when the long solitary 
sunmier was over, he found means to communicate with 
the Carthusians of La Yeme, who sent a monk to take 
charge of Montrieux, while Gerard set out for Grenoble 
and La Grande Chartreuse. Here he told his story, 
which excited such admiration and respect, that the 
eighty-three priors who assembled, to decide, about the 
repeopling of the monastery of Montrieux, resolved to 
leave the matter to Gerard, and gave him leave to 
choose from among the othe^ houses his new com- 
panions and superior. ' 

It was while he was supping with the Bishop of 
Padua that Francis Petrarch heard these particulars 
of his brother, from two Carthusian monks who 
happened to call at the house. " I do not know," says 
he, " whether my eyes appeared so, but my heart was 
tenderly moved." The monks at last discovering who 
he was, embraced him, congratulating him on having 
such a brother ! — ^him, Petrarch, the idol of the age, to 
whom both Bome and Paris ofifered simultaneously 
their laurel crowns! 
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Shortly afterwards, in 1353, we find the elder 
Petrarch again at Montrieux. Gterard was in a very 
different position from that which he had occupied six 
years before. He was looked upon as the second 
founder of the monastery, and was held in the greatest 
veneration, though he was still but a Brother, a derc 
rendu. After the terrible experiences through which 
he had passed it is not surprising to find him greailj 
changed. He was now a complete anqhorite, disengaged 
from all the cares and interests of earth, desiring 
nothing save the joys of Heaven. That lonely and 
awful summer would probably have driven the more 
intellectual brother mad — Gterard had merely become 
a saint. ** I blushed," says Petrarch, " at beholding a 
younger brother, once so inferior to myself, now so 
far before me; but at the same time what a subject 
is it for joy and glory to own so virtuous a brother/' 

The monastery at that time was in a bad way owing 
to the depredations of various small lords of the 
neighbourhood, and Qerard took the opportunity of 
asking the powerful Francis to interfere on their 
behalf. Petrarch made some attempts to help them, 
but we do not know whether he accomplished very 
mucL What we do know is that he never saw his 
brother again, and with him vanishes our acquaintance 
with this strangely beautiful medidBval character who, 
though a yolUh of feeble and uncertain send, outstripped 
his brilliant brother in climbing the difficult path to 
Heaven, and reached the top of the mountain when 
the poet was still dreaming at the foot 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on the story of 
Oerard Petrarch, but he is to me the central interest 
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of Montrieux-le-Jeune. After reading about him in 
Petrarch's letters, or in that most charming little book 
by Henri Cochin, Le Frkrt de Pitrarque, the valley 
of Montrieux seems haunted with his memory. It is 
not only Petrarch the elder who loves to picture him 
on the " holy mountain, and in the sacred forest, always 
gay and well, careful of his person, and rising from 
virtue to virtue, more joyous day by day." We too 
love to meet him among the woods and grottos, in 
his '' simple white robe, and comfortable sandals," and 
follow him in the visits he no doubt paid to that 
strange old building, Montrieux-le-Yieux. 

Well, they are both deserted to-day, save for tourists 
who find their way up from Toulon, and wander 
curiously round the chapels and cloisters. I wonder 
if they ever think of the monk Gerard living alone 
through those long and terrible months. I wonder 
where he buried the monks who died of the plague. 
I wonder what became of the dog, whether it followed 
him to Grenoble, and died of the cold, or whether 
it returned to Montrieux and became a hermit like 
its master. 



• • • 



Our lunch was delightful, especially a huge pie of 
potatoes, the recipe of which must, I feel sure, be a 
heritage from Carthusian days, it is so satisfying for a 
vegetarian dish. Indeed, the whole meal, like the great 
bare room in which we ate it, had a distinctly monastic 
flavour which harmonised well wit^ the thoughts and 
memories with which our minds were charged. 

"I should like to come here and spend a summer, 
writing," said I to the guardian. 

'* What more easy, Madame," she replied, 
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*^ And the tourists ? " I inquired. 

The woman looked mysterious. 

*' Madame has perhaps observed that there are fourteen 
cells," said she. " We only show one, or at most two. 
Why not make use of one of the others." 

Well, perhaps, who knows ? And yet the terrors under- 
gone by Gerard during that lonely summer would be as 
nothing to what I should endure. Fancy the face of the 
stern Carthusian ghost when he returned from Mass 
and found a woman occupying his sacred celL Every 
footstep approachii^ the door would freeze me wiUi 
horror. . . • 

Montrieux-le-Yieux is infinitely less impressive than 
the younger building, owing to the new hotel which 
has been planted among its ruins. But if oae can 
lose sight of this, it is quite a wonderful place, and 
its position incomparably beautiful. We wondered 
whether, after all, it was the original monastery, 
removed to the other site on account of some epidemic, 
such as that of which Grerard Petrarch was the hero. 
But there was no one to give us any information. 
The people of the hotel were only interested in the 
rearing of crayfish (which they bred in the ancient 
chapel) and in a spring they had recently discovered* 
which was reported to contain iron. They still make 
a liqueur, but it has not the religious aroma of the old 
Chartreuse, and if it had it would quickly be destroyed 
by the fumes of the benzol, wafted abroad by the motor 
omnibus which plies between the hotel and Toulon. 

So it is to Montrieux-le-Jeune we must go to seek 
that peace and religious tranquillity which Petrarch 
sighed after six centuries ago but never found. 
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OUioules — The Qorges — Le Bausset — Signes — Delphine de 
Sabran — M^unes — Bishop Xavier de Belzunce and the 
plague at Mar8eille& 

Another fine morning, for are we not in Provence, 
the kingdom of King Mistral, who always brings a 
smile even when he blows his hardest He is blowing 
to-day so that the white sea-horses are cantering over 
the Mediterranean, and flocks of snowy clouds are 
racing across the blue sky. In the tram are the usual 
number of dear old ladies, their broad black hats set 
over the white handkerchiefs in which their heads 
are neatly tied, and little knitted shawls folded 
demurely over their shoulders. One old charmer, who 
sits next to me, makes a remark which I take to be 
about the weather, though she is perfectly unintelligible 
by reason of her Provencal accent and lack of teeth. 
However, she nods contentedly when I mention the 
mistral, and smooths her hair, a strand of which has 
escaped from under the handkerchief. Some of them 
are carrying new kitchen utensils, purchased that 
morning at Toulon, some bunches of fowls or ducks, 
all have the usual fat black basket. 

The tram-line goes out through an archway into 
the dear, imtidy, sun-scorched suburbs, where people 
are living their careless, happy, pagan lives, much as 
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their ancestors lived hundreds of years ago, forgetful 
of the pasty careless as to the future, content with 
a present, which demands but little thought and less 
labour. The markets are still busy though it is nine 
9'clock, and everything is healthy and radiant Soon 
we are among the olive groves, row above row, with 
here and there a tall palm standing up against the 
grey crags, each crowned with its grim fortress, and 
always the crimson vines, and the solemn Uack 
cypresses pointing wamingly upward to the autumn sky. 

" They are like priests telling one of Heaven," says 
a young woman sitting opposite. *' For my part I do 
not like the cypress trees. They always make me think 
of death." 

'' That," replies my old woman of the toothless gums, 
whose patois seems to have become more comprehen- 
sible, " that is because you are young, Claudine. It is 
right that the young should fear death. They have 
their work to do, their husbands to serve, their children 
to bear and bring up. But for us it is different. Why 
should we fear the old coquinl It is life we dread. 
There was Monsieur le Gur^ talking the other day 
about Heaven : — 

" ' If you do not come to Afass more regularly,' he 
said, * you will not go there.' 

a t \v^y should I wish to go, Monsieur le Cur6, tell 
me that ? I have had ten children to bring up, and 
my husband left much to be desired. I have worked 
early and late, have had my joys and my sorrows. It 
is time to rest, not to begin living again.'" 

'' And what said Monsieur le Cur^ to that ? " I asked. 
The old lady looked round at me with a twinkle in her 
eye. 
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''He said I should learn better in Purgatory/' said 
she. 

At Ollioules we quitted the tram, and, after crossing 
the stream and climbing to the ruins of the old chapel, 
redescended and continued our way up the gorge toward 
le Bausseb In olden times this Gorge of Ollioules was 
one of the dreaded routes of the south of France. 
Millin thus describes it : — 

"The road runs through a narrow defile walled in 
by jagged mountains. This incommodious passage, 
where one is roasted by the reflected sunbeams, or 
half drowned by the sudden overflow of waters, 
which in time of storm form into cataracts, is also 
sometimes infested by robbers. The rocks on either 
side are absolutely arid and bare, and the track 
ascends rapidly in a road of continuous angles. The 
naked cliffs, which are too steep even for the chamois, 
threaten to fall upon the heads of passengers, and hide 
the very sight of the sky above them. The soil is 
strewn with fragments of basaltic rock, which tell of 
the existence of ancient volcanoes. Indeed, everything 
combines to add to the horror of this place, which one 
might very well mistake for one of the entrances to 
HelL" 

For ourselves we did not find the Gorge of Ollioules 
so terrifying, but then travellet'S are not so easily 
frightened as they were a hundred years ago. It was 
certainly very wild and magnificent, especially at the 
point where it threaded its way round the gigantic 
rock on whose summit are the ruins of the fortress of 
Evenos. I am going back one day on purpose to climb 
to the ancient village and discover what remains of 
the local history of that stronghold. Close by it stands 
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a modem fort decidedly less picturesque, but no doubt 
more efficient than the ancient It was just after 
passing Saint Anne, with its little white chapel, that we 
came in sight of the whole range of the mountains of 
La Sainte Baume. I cannot describe the emotion which 
possessed us as we saw the ghostly chain of white lime- 
stone summits blocking the view to the north. Straining 
our eyes we could distinguish the tiny Chapel of Le Saint 
Pillon, to which, according to the ancient Provencal 
tradition, Mary Magdalene was raised on angels' wings, 
seven times a day, to make her prayer to Heaven. 
There is the little dip in the crest which one croeees 
to visit the sacred spot ; there is the mountain where 
Saint Cassion of Marseilles had his hermitage ; there 
the Pic de Bretagne : and just behind it all we know ia 
the Sacred Forest, the Orotto, the mysterious valley 
with its perfumes, its legends, its charcoal burners, and 
the Dominican Monastery, or HdteUerie, as it now is, 
where two years ago we had spent a never-to-be- 
forgotten summer in sunshine, silence, and solitude. 
Perhaps you do not know the valley of La Sainte 
Baume, if so, you cannot realise its strange and mystic 
charm. Everything there is symbolical, as Eliphas 
L^vi would have said, a '* hieroglyphic to express some 
inward truth." There, each morning's radiant joy takes 
us back once more to our childhood, and we rise with 
the sun as it comes streaming in through our uncurtained 
windows. All day we wander about the valley treading 
the lavender and rosemary under our feet, and listening 
to sounds, whose meaning our souls have hitherto 
been too dull and world worn to catch. Or we climb 
up into the forest, where the birds are never shot or 
the beasts trapped as they are in other woods, and 
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where even the trees are left to grow at their own 
sweet will, and lie as they fall, sinking away among 
the moss and reddening brambles. Once a day, at 
least, we make our steep ascent to the Sacred Grotto, 
and sit on the terrace looking in at the cold damp cell, 
dreaming of the Penitent who passed her life there, 
and the thousands of other penitents who have sought 
consolation and peace by visiting the mystic shrine. 
Presently the sky grows warm crimson and orange, 
telling us that the sun is setting over the Western 
Mediterranean, and a growing radiance behind Le 
Saint Pillon warns us that the moon is rising. As we 
make our way down to the Hdtdleriey the steep winding 
paths seem to lead through a fairyland of frosted 
silver, from the black shadows of which come soft 
cooings, and rustlings, whisperings of unseen streams, 
and memories of other worlds than this. Then we go 
to bed in our white cells, over the doors of which are 
painted respectively " Saint Peter " and " Saint Paul." 
The moon shines in on the black crucifix above my bed, 
and the chapel bell sounds solemnly through the night 
telling us that another hour has fled, and that we have 
so much time the less to make our peace with Heaven. 
But this is not the place to talk about La Sainte 
Baume, only as I saw the mighty wall of rock, and 
remembered how often I had stood on its summit and 
looked down over the broad country toward Ollioules, 
my heart cried out for the charm of the sacred valley, 
and I said, *' Oh, that I had wings like a dove that I 
might fly away and be at rest." But, alas, we had no 
wings, scarcely even feet by this time, and it was 
two very tired wayfarers who presently stumbled into 
the inn of Le Bausset and called for something to eat. 
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At the hotel a great meal awaited us, which we 
shared with several huge gaunt dogs belonging to the 
Batissetians who had gathered in the restaurant to 
smoke, drink coffee, and play a friendly game of cards 
or dominoes. They seemed a handsome race, veiy 
broad and sturdy, with healthy contented faces, men 
who by reason of their simple tastes and moderate 
standard of living are well-to-do. As to their dogs, 
they did not look so prosperous as their masters. 
Few people realise how much a big hound requires 
to feed him properly. Yet in spite of their hungry 
appearance they refused game bones with scorn, and 
only ate bread from fear of hurting my feelings. 

In the church we found once more the statue of the 
Lady with the Tower as at Bormes. The Lady is of 
course the Blessed Virgin, Notre Dame du Turris, but 
what the origin of the Tower is I do not know. The 
church itself is dedicated to Notre Dame de Ferpetuel 
Secours. In the Chapel of the Sacred Heart is a 
beautiful statue of Mary Magdalene covered with a 
purple veil to keep off the flies. There also are Saint 
Boseline de Yilleneuve and Saint Philom&ne, beneath 
whose statue are some ex-voto tablets recording de- 
liverance from cholera in 1866. 

The village is hilly, and on its summit is the ancient 
threshing-floor, Les Aires, where just then the grape 
skins and seeds, the refuse from the winepress, were 
being dried in the sun. What for? To feed the 
rabbits in winter, says a young woman who is turning 
them over with a wooden rake. On our return to 
the inn, where the men were still playing at cards 
and dominoes, we found a taxicab which had brought 
some traveller from Toulon. The driver was willing 
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for a consideration to take us back» and even proposed, 
as it was still not long after middaj, to run round 
by Signes, M^ounes, and the beautiful valley of the 
Gapeau. 

As the road mounted it became more glorious. 
Nearer and nearer we drew to the great wall of La 
Sainte Baume, and more distinctly could we see the 
Chapel of Le Saint Pillon, and the cleft through which 
the path found its way down to the Orotto. 

After passing through a wild upland district covered 
with lavender and dwarf shrubs, we began dropping 
down into the river valley, in the upper region of 
which lies the charming village of Signes, with its 
old church and the manor house still bearing, on its 
beautiful iron gateway, the C€U9que and arms of the 
family to which it once belonged. That curious saint, 
Delphine de Sabran, so celebrated in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, the friend of King Robert of 
Sicily and his wife Sanci, belonged to the family of 
the Lords of Signes. She was niece of Saint Boseline 
de Villeneuve, and was bom at Puy Michel. Her very 
birth was that of a saint. One of her aunts, a nun 
from the Abbey of Saint Catherine de Sorps, officiated. 
The Lady of Signes had hitherto borne no living child, 
and the nun was so fearful thali this baby also might 
not live long enough to be baptized, that she per- 
suaded her sister-in-law to wear a book containing 
the Athanasian creed continually on her bosom, and 
spent the greater part of her time praying at the foot 
of her bed.' A strange and interesting history is that of 
Delphine. There is her mystical marriage with Elz^r, 
the life of the two children with their worldly-minded 
old grandfather in the Castle of Ansouis, their removal 
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to Pay Michel, and the saintly existence which thej 
instituted there. Then the scene changes to Italy, 
and we find the two young saints surrounded by all 
the luxury of the Sicilian court, stiU pursuing in 
secret their austere and ascetic lives. And all the 
while they are living people, Delphine and 'EhAn, 
and in reading their history we gain a living picture 
of the fourteenth century, when religion had attained 
such a hold over certain minds that there was no 
telling to what lengths it might lead their ownen. 
After the death of Elz^ar, Delphine remained for a 
time with her friend. Queen Sanci, and having consoled 
her in her last moments returned to Provence and 
took up her abode at Apt, where she lived the life of 
a b^gar, after the manner of Francis of Assisi, seeking 
her bread from door to door dressed in a long rough 
gown and mantle patched till it was impossible to 
tell the original colour. "La b^guine folle," she was 
called, and sometimes found herself chased from the 
doors of those who in former days had been her 
servants, she the great Lady of Signes and Puy Michel, 
of the noble race of the Viscounts of Marseilles. At 
the age of seventy-eight she died, and was laid to 
rest beside the husband of her youth in the Church 
of Apt She had long ago given her all to the poor, 
and the poor came to her tomb. They come stilL 
It is not so much the rich and noble who remember 
Delphine. You will not often find her statue in 
cathedrals or large churches, but in humble chapels 
lost among the mountains of Provence. It is as she 
would have wished it. " Oh, my Lord Jesus, if ever 
I have done anything acceptable to your Holy Majesty, 
do not repay me in this Valley of Tears." It was one 
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of the last prayers of Delphine de Sabran, and her 
wish was granted. As she was passing through the 
gates of death someone, who was present, bade her 
not to fear. 

"She who is just entering her Father's house has 
nothing to fear I " she answered, and raising her dying 
eyes, cried, " Lord, Lord, open ite door 1 " and with that 
Delphine de Signes de Puys Michel de Sabran passed 
in to her reward. 

The road past Signes was wild and beautiful, 
and kept descending till we found ourselves at 
Mtounes, a quaint little town with a place full of 
golden plane trees, surrounding an ancient fountain, and 
a church which deserves to be more visited than it is. 
There you will find many of the treasures removed 
from the Carthusian Monastery of Montrieux-le-Jeune, 
pictures, carved woodwork, statues, reliquaries. There 
is Saint Eloi with his horse, Lazarus of Marseilles 
with his two sisters, Eutrope the patron of the parish, 
and the altar of Purgatory with Saint Michael with 
his scales, ready to preside over the weighing of the 
souls of the Dead, quite in the manner of the Egyptian 
Osiris. But perhaps the most interesting relic of the 
Church of M^unes is a large tablet near the entrance, 
recording the visits of that good and great man, Xavier 
de Belzunce, Bishop of Marseilles, whose statue we 
have already seen on the Place Belzunce in that city. 
If Francois de Paule is remembered and venerated for 
the benefits he bestowed during the plague upon the 
towns of Frdjus and Bonnes, Xavier de Belzimce is 
even more worthy of the devotion and affection of 
the people of Marseilles. I supposd none of my 
readers are ignorant of the awful scourge which fell 
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upon this unhappy city in 1720, when nearly forty 
thousand personB, constituting half the inhabitants, 
died of the fatal disease in about nine months. The 
account, as given by the historians of the period, is 
BO appalling that one can never walk through the 
streets of old Marseilles without recalling iL As one 
passes up La Mont^ du Saint Esprit one almost 
sees the ominous red cross on the ancient dooriL The 
old women still turn over refuse heaps, whidi the dogs 
have finished with, and the smells which issue from 
the gratings in the pavement near the Italian Chmch 
carry one's mind back to those days when dead bodies 
lay rotting in some of these selfsame houses, and had 
to be dragged out with rakes, which are still to be 
seen in the museum. Most of these little squares 
and comers have been piled with heaps of dead. Out 
of all but the most modem doors and windows corpses 
have been cast to await the c(Hning of the galley slaves, 
charged to collect and bear them to the trenches out- 
side the walls. 

Think what it must have felt like to be shut up 
in this plague-stricken city, cut off from the rest of 
the world, alone with the horror, the awful sogfau, 
and sounds, and scents, the noise of waggons rum- 
bling down the streets with their ghastly loads. 
I have passed a summer myself in a town where 
typhoid fever was raging. I remember the solitude 
as one after another of my friends shut up their 
houses and went away. I remember, too, spending an 
afternoon upon the hills in the fresh air, and the 
feeling of horror that fell upon me as I found mysdf 
once more surrounded by the sickly, fever-stricken 
atmosphere. That was typhoid nursed with all the 
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precautions modern hygiene dictates. In all there 
were 140 deaths. What must the streets of Marseilles 
have been like with an average of 1100 victims 
every week. The terror of the inhabitants knew no 
bounda Many of them went mad and died of fear. 
All those who could, escaped into the country, taking 
the infection with them, and dying like flies all over 
Provence. 

It was into this pandemonium of terror that Bishop 
Belzunce made his way, followed by his brave band of 
priests and monks. The news had hardly spread that 
the plague was upon them and the £ue de TEscale 
straightly shut up, than they hastened to the infected 
quarter. What followed was one of the most splendid 
battles which has ever been fought. On one side Death 
in his most horrible and ghastly form, on the other 
Life, the Ufe of the soul even if not of the body. Again 
and again the Bishop saw his soldiers fall beside him. 
Whole communities of monks were wiped out — they 
dropped like autumn leaves. Yet at the call of Mon- 
seigneur de Belzunce there were always plenty to 
follow. There was scarcely an infected attic or cellar 
where they did not penetrate to care for the sick and 
carry the Sacrament to the dying. They took the 
babies from their dead mothers' arms and gave them 
to the nuns to rear. They found homes for orphan 
boys and girls, and provided for old and helpless 
creatures who had lost their sons and daughters. One 
must read the story of the plague at Marseilles to know 
what true heroism means. Here was no sentimental 
excitement, no shouting or blowing of trumpets. It 
was simply a quiet band of gallant men, day after day, 
for nine long months facing death in its most loathsome 
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form. I had seen old Marseilles, and pictured Xavier 
Belzunce at his noble work. At M^ounes I found him, 
after peaoe had been declared, carrying on his no l^s 
beautiful life in the country. I should have liked to 
have sat in the old church at M^ounes that Sunday 
morning and heard him preach. I wonder if he told 
his congregation about the summer he had spent in 
Marseilles ? He must have found the country air 
sweet and fresh under the plane trees, and the dear 
water of the fountain may have made him think of the 
days when he would have given much to have dipped 
his pitcher freely in it to cool the lips of some of his 
dying patients. 

We went to the inn for a cup of coffee, and found 
the landlord with a bandage over his eye. He seemed 
very sorry for himself, and happening to discover that 
my husband was a doctor, begged him to say what he 
thought of his chances of recovery. After reassuring 
him we sat down at the end of one of the long tables 
and refreshed ourselves, while the chauffeur and land- 
lord talked motors, aeroplanes, politics, dogs. The 
landlady told us that they were always pleased when 
our driver came that way, for he brought the news, 
and was besides tris inUUigent, He had not always 
been a taxi-driver, look you. He had seen the world, 
had lived at Cannes and Monte Carlo, had known Ze 
Prince de Galles. 

" What Prince de Galles ? " I inquired. 

''Your King Edward," said the chauffeur proudly. 
*' For two seasons I was his groom." 

" I suppose he was very popular at Cannes ? " 

** Popular ? Why, Madame, he was adored, and not 
without cause. A brave man, Le Prince de Galles, no 
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pride about him, the same to rich and poor. And 
generous, ma foil Why, if on opening the carriage 
door you said to him, ' Monsieur, your hat is on one 
side ! ' he would not be vexed as some would. No, on 
the contrary. ' Thank you, my man,' he would reply ; 
' here is half a franc for you ! ' Ah, there are not many 
like him." 

There was a fat black spaniel, belonging to the hotel, 
which the landlady asked us to photograph, and by the 
time this was done, we had to set off for Toulon. 

The valley of the Oapeau is a great place for the 
cultivation of crayfish. As the road winds in and out 
among the cherry groves, following the course of the 
river, one comes constantly upon these Seserves 
d'Ecrevisses where the crustaceans live and breed. 
At Toucas we paused to light up, and at Sollies Pont 
the chauffeur had a letter to deliver. So by the time 
we reached La Yalette it was too dark to see the 
sculptured church door with its tympanum where St. 
John, in Patmos, is vnriting under a palm tree with his 
vision taking place in the background. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A STAGE OF THE ROUTE DES ALPES 

The Valley of the Var— V^ubie— Thouet-de-Beuil— GkndfcTei 
— Entrevaux — Annot — The Valley of the Verdon— Beau- 
y^zer — Colman — Alloe — Lac d' Alios — Col d'Alloe—Baice- 
lonnette — Faucon — Saint Jean de Marthe — Saint Pons— 
Seyne — Digne — Valley of the Aaae — Entrevaux — History— 
Thouet — ^Gorges of the Gians — ^A legend of the CianB. 

Whkk I climbed up into the great Berliet I knew I 
was going to have a good time, but I had no idea how 
good. We had made up our minds to travel as far as 
Barcelonnette by the great Route des Alpes, that 
marvellous road which the P.LM. Railway, like a second 
Hercules, has opened among the Alpine passes which 
lie between the Lake of Oeneva and the Mediterranean. 
I know that the finest part of the route is to the 
north of Barcelonnette, but the southern section 
is fine enough to satisfy any reasonably minded 
person, and by taking it in a leisurely fashion we 
gained some acquaintance with the valleys of the 
Var and the Verdon. 

Now I do hope that no one will expect from me a 
complete account of these most lovely valleys. Eadi 
would need a whole volume to describe, and more than 
a month's rambling to erplore. We can only run 
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through them in the most superficial manner, stopping 
here and there as the car or the train allows us, and 
leaving all the lovely lateral gorges to be visited on 
some future occasion. 

We set off from Nice in the full glory of the 
September morning, just as the flower market was 
at its gayest, and the caf^s and restaurants were 
beginning to open their lazy doors. Nice is a sleepy 
place in September, and the roads were almost empty 
as the great grey motor made its way down the Avenue 
de la Gare and turned into the Boulevard Victor Hugo. 
Gardeners were hosing the palms, the long sprays 
of water glittering in the rising sun as they fell in 
dewdrops on the heavy-fringed leaves. Then out on 
to the Promenade des Anglais, and for a time we forgot 
everything in the morning glory of the Mediterranean, 
turquoise, milk-white, shot through with pale gold. 
In a car which would easily have held twelve there 
were five of us — a stout gentleman with a curly black 
beard, and a khaki suit evidently bought for the occa- 
sion, and of which he was inordinately proud ; a young 
man in grey breeches, and black puttees over his elastic- 
sided boots ; ourselves, and a girl who sat by the driver, 
and was, I should say, travelling by the courtesy of the 
P.L.M., or the connivance of the chauffeur. As for the 
conductor, nothing could surpass his afbbility. He 
positively loaded me with attentions, wrapped my feet 
in the deliciously soft brown rugs provided by the 
company, gave me maps, booklets, literature of all 
kinds, till my lap was overflowing, and then poured 
verbal information into my willing ear. 

That river trickling about over its stony bed was 
the Yar ! Oh yes, in spring it often filled the whole 
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channel! That white village up there? That is 
Gatti^res, and those beyond Carros and le Broc. Here 
on the right is Colomars ! 

But they lie so thick, these old fortress towns, each 
on the summit of its hill, or hanging to the face 
of its rock, that presently I give up noting them 
down. 

Castagniers I remember, lying up a fairy valley to 
the right, and Aspremont crowning a pyramid of trees. 
Then follow la Boquette, and Bonson scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the rock to which it clings, and 
many others whose names I have forgotten. The road 
is bordered by bamboos which bow gracefuUy to us, 
and wave us onward, for the breeze is blowing from 
the south. 

Just as the gorge begins to narrow we pass a waggon 
hill of children with their black-haired mother, all 
drawn by a great mule with a long scarlet tassel 
hanging from his collar. And now the precipices hem 
us in, so that we lose the sunshine, and the air strikes 
cool and damp. Here we overtake a &mily of gipsies 
living in little covered hand-carts, each just lai^ 
enough to hold a bed, all the household goods slung 
on to the sides, the shafts, anywhere. 

At the station of Y6subie a tram line branches off 
which runs up to Saint Martin, with its pastures and 
flowers and sweet mountain air. But our road still 
follows the gorge of the Yar, winding in and out 
among the rocks, sometimes skirting the base of the 
precipices, sometimes tunnelling through thenu At 
every sharp turn the hooter sounds, and as we are 
continually turning and twisting the gorges resound 
with its warning note. And so we pass through the 
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PUGET-THfiNIERS 

superb rocky gateway of the gorges of the Mescla,^ 
and enter the ancient territory of the Ectini. Apart 
from the magnificence of the scenery the drive is full 
of interest Here, they have been cutting peppermint, 
the whole valley smells of it. Down by the river we 
can see the little primitive distillery. Near Yillars we 
are suddenly startled by a great bundle of pine trunks 
flying downward through the air. It comes from one 
of the rock villages, so high above us that it is out of 
sight. The peasants are accustomed to send down 
heavy loads, slung on wire ropes, in this startling 
manner. 

One of the most amazing villages we pass is Thouet, 
in the mountains behind which lie those wonderful 
gorges, the Cians. I would have given worlds to stop 
and photograph it, but the car was due at Puget- 
Th^niers at a certain time, so we had to hasten on. 
We will visit the curious old place on our way back. 

Puget-Th^niers itself is rather a charming little 
town, with the importemt air of a Prefecture, though 
what the Pr^fet finds to do in such a district, or how 
he manages to get about to do it, I cannot imagine. 
However, it is certainly extremely ancient, the chief 
town of those people, the Ectini, whom I mentioned 
above, hence its original name, Poditum Ectinorum. 
In the year 1070 it belonged to an Italian family of 
the name of Balbs, lords of Beuil, Tende, and Yen- 
timiglia, but certain portions of the territory always 
remained in the possession of the Counts of Provence, 
who held their court here, a court of which the Pre- 
fecture of to-day may be taken as the survival. At 

^ Mes-da signifies a mingling (of the waters of the Yar and the 
Tin^). 
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the bottom of the vallej, where poplars stand in 
yellowing ranks, the road crosses the Yar by a stone 
bridge, and so passes from Alpes Maritimes into Basses 
Alpes. 

It was shortly after this that we passed the ruins of 
the ancient Cathedral of Gland^ves, and beside them a 
few peasants' cottages, sole remains of the important 
episcopal town of the Middle Ages. The conductor, 
anxious as ever that I should not miss anything of 
interest, pointed out the tottering walls, and I 
remembered how I had read in an old book at the 
Kice museum that some of the people had left this 
pleasant site by the river (the Celtic name for Glan- 
d^ves means a dtoelling beside the river) at the coming 
of the Saracens, and had built a new town on a leas 
convenient but far safer position on the rock of 
Entrevaux. See, here it is, set on its tiny promontory, 
one might almost say island, with castle soaring high 
above it on a needle of white rock. But, alas, tiie 
road keeps on the other side of the Yar, running 
straight past the entrance to the drawbridge without 
giving us an opportunity of visiting the town. But 
the glimpse we catch of it is so astonishing that we 
raster a vow to spend a couple of days there on the 
return journey, if only to photograph the wonderful 
bridge and fortifications. 

And now we have to say good-bye to the Yar. At 
the Pont-de-Gu^ydon it turns off to the north, or 
rather it comes down from the north, passing on its 
way Guillaumes and the Gorges de Daluis. Two giant 
peaks like mighty pylons, and we pass into a new 
region, a wild desert of rough grey boulders, and 
glacier worn limestone. At every turn huge rocks 
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overhang the road, threatening to fall and crush job 
as we hurry past. Sometimes the route has been 
built up from below, sometimes roofed over from above, 
to protect it from the avalanches of stones which 
shower down upon it after the winter rains. 

At Annot we find sunshine once more, and trees and 
flowers, and two pleasant-looking hotels, before which 
smartly dressed ladies are sitting while their chil- 
dren play in the place; for Annot with its endless 
walks and drives is a thriving holiday resort. And 
so out among the rocks again to climb and climb up 
a mountain of sandstone to the Col de St. Michel, 
till we find ourselves looking down from a dizzy height 
into the valley of the Yerdon. It needed a steady 
head as the great motor began its smooth dive into the 
yawning depths. More than once I made an involun- 
tary exclamation at which the conductor, by this time 
quite one of the party, laughed delightedly, showing 
three yellow fangs — aU that remained of his front 
teeth. However, we reached the valley safely, and 
leaving Thorame Haute on the left, ran on up to a 
brand-new hotel, which I think must have been built 
specially for travellers by the Boute des Alpes. It 
lies at a little distance from the village, as though it 
were afraid of being contaminated by such an ancient 
place. And indeed it is as well, for its glittering white 
walls, newly planted grounds, and huge gari^e would 
accord ill with the picturesque beauty of old Beau- 
v6zer, which stands so darkly on its hillock, and looks 
altogether such a mysterious old town, that it does not 
at ail surprise one to learn that it was the birthplace of 
Louis Gaufridi, accounted in his day the Prince of all 
the Magicians, whose trial, as a sorcerer, was one of 
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the most talked-of events in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Not far from Beauv^zer is the fortress town of 
Colmars, with its battlements and towers, and the 
hill on which the god Mars had his temple, whence 
the name Col-Mars. And so we reach Alios, where 
we have decided to spend the night in order to visit 
the Lac d'AUos, according to Millin so renowned for 
its trout. 

When we found ourselves installed at the Hotel 
Pascal we began to think that we had made a mistake, 
for the village is not interesting, save for its ancient 
Romanesque church, and as for the lake, it is distant 
a good ten kilometres. However, next morning, having 
been awakened early by a stamping of mules in the 
stable below, we rose and set out. It was a great walk, 
or rather climb, into the very heart of the mountains, 
for the lake lies at a height of nearly seven thousand 
feet, between two and three thousand above the village. 
For a while the path led through meadows and past 
little farms, and we were continually meeting girls 
coming down with sheep, and men driving laden mules. 
The country grew more barren, and we entered a 
desolate region of slate, where the mountains of black 
debris looked like the output of some cyclopean mine. 
Gullies led up between the sombre, rounded shoulders 
like entrances to the mouth of Hades, and the very 
sun seemed to shine with less radiance by reason of 
all the blackness and gloom. Then we crossed the 
stream, and climbing the opposite hill began the real 
ascent. Oh, the weary zigzi^! They may call it 
ten kilometres, but ten kilometres of pyramid climbing 
soon pumps one's breath out. And yet how lovely is 
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the way, bordered by gentians, wild raspberries, purple 
and white thistles, and all the tribes of the verbenas, 
campanulas, and epilobiums. Kot that the ground is 
stained with them as in spring. It is the delicate shy 
flowering of autumn. You have to search for the 
flowers, which are all the more precious for being so 
difficult to find. 

Lac d' Alios is sudden when it comes. A turn round 
a grey boulder, and the lake lies spread below, a 
sapphire set in platinum, an ancient silver jewel with 
a great blue stone, some of the green enamel still 
lingering on the setting. A little way from the shore 
is a tiny island with a cross where a hermit ought once 
to have lived. And all around are the bare grey tops 
of the mountains. There was once a time when this 
basin was filled to overflowing with a huge glacier. 
Li those days the water beneath the ice rushed out 
by two ravines, the lesser by the side of the Col de 
Chemin, the deeper toward the Col de Chadoulin. 
To-day these ravines are superficially dry, and the lake, 
which is all that is left of the glacier, discharges itself 
by a subterranean passage in the depths of the deeper 
ravine, and we see it emerging in a tumultuous torrent, 
which is known as the Chadoulin. 

Almost on the borders of the lake is a little Chftlet 
where one may eat and drink and warm oneself, for 
even in the south of France the air is cold so high 
above the sea. 

In the one room we found a party of young people 
from Cobnars. We had seen them ahead of us, a mule, 
laden with provisions, in their midst. Every girl has 
a young man, except one, who sits by herself, silent 
and detached, her face coarse and plain, her hands in 
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need of washing, her only beauty the splendid hair 
which has become loose and falls in a sunlit cataract 
down her back. Presently she begins to write post- 
cards, not as the others write, just a word or two, 
handed round with laughs and jokes. This girl writes 
steadily card after card, in a small cramped hand, the 
lines crowded together. From time to time she pauses 
and looks out of the window as though to gain fresh 
inspiration, and then goes on writing more intently 
than ever. Someone asks her to sing, but she shakes 
her head, without raising her eyes, and continues her 
occupation. After a time we leave them, and com- 
mence the homeward way ; but before long they over- 
take us, walking in procession, headed by the mule, 
each young man with his sweetheart on his arm. 
Last of all comes the postcard girl, loitering, stopping 
now and then to look at some tiny flower or insect. 
She reaches the rock, however, before us, and I see her 
pause for one last look at the lake. Then she too 
passes out of sight, but as she disappears she begins to 
sing. 

When we climbed over the edge of the basin, the 
procession was already far down the path, the girl walk- 
ing in front with the mule, her head thrown back, anS 
her gorgeous Southern voice, like the piping of a great 
blackbird, floating upward, filling all the valley, till 
the mountains caught the song and echoed it . . . 
During the ascent we had been too much taken up with 
the climb to observe the peculiar formation of the 
gorge of the Chadoulin; but on our way down we 
noticed that the valley descends in steps, and it was 
easy to picture the whole ravine once more filled by 
one of those great glacier ploughs which, when tiie 
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world was young, cut the deep furrows in the Alps, 
which we know as gorges. Where the rock was soft 
the river of ice would spread out gradually forming 
a valley, where hard it would pile up higher and 
higher, till it toppled over and descended in an icef all 
to the next soft stratum. Always below was the water 
which, as the ice disappeared, formed lakes where the 
glacier had broadened out, and waterfalls where the 
rocks had been too hard to wear away. Looked at 
from this point of view the valley of the Chadoulin is 
like a gigantic staircase leading up to the final lake, 
the only one now remaining. 

They had been wanting rain very much at Alios. The 
cows could find no pasture, and had been aUowed in 
consequence to feed in the forests. When we were 
half-way down a steady downpour set in, and as 
we entered the vill^e we met an old man in a cloak 
who had come out to enjoy the damp after the long 
drought. 

'' Good for the pastures ! " I remarked, as we hurried 

by. 

"Good for everything, Madame," he replied, in his 
curious Italian patois, relic of the days not so long 
ago, when Alios still belonged to Italy. ''Good for 
the cows, the sheep, men, women, children. Good of 
the G^Kxi God to send the blessed rain!'' and he 
sniffed the fresh moist scent which was rising from 
every pore of the parched earth. 

It rained all the way to Barcelonnette, so all we 
could do was to settle ourselves into our places, wrap 
our rugs and waterproofs around us, and imi^ine the 
glorious scenery through which we were passing. 
Sometimes from under the low hood we caught a 
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glimpee of gorges lying tax below, or of the road by 
which we had been mounting, winding behind ns 
like a huge white snake, in innumerable intricate 
coils, and leading up into the clouds before us. But 
mostly we were closed in by sheets of rain, solid, 
impenetrable. The people of Alios had their wish at 
last — ^the cows would soon have plenty of pasturage ! 

At the summit of the Col d' Alios, which is nearly 
seven thousand feet above sea-level, we found a 
solitary inn, and while the chauffeur went indoors to 
fortify himself for the long descent, we sat outside 
trying to fancy what the view would be like if it had 
not been hidden by that rqlling ocean of doud. The 
road down was a little startling, and we took it at a 
pace rather faster than an English chauffeur would 
have dared. However, if we had gone slower we 
should not have reached Barcelonnette before nightfall, 
and it was not a pleasant drive to take in the dark« 
As it was, there was stiU a little twilight when we 
drew up in the Place Manuel, and we were seated 
comfortably at table by the time the clock of the old 
Tour Cardinalis struck seven. 

Barcelonnette was founded in 1231 by three gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, Etienne Gran, Baymond de 
Faucon, and Guillaume Eyssantier. The old town, for 
surely there must have been one, had disappeared, and 
the peasants of the valley had no centre for their 
market, and no refuge in time of war. So these three 
gentlemen petitioned the Count of Provence, Baymond 
B^renger rv., to allow them to build a fortified town on 
the banks of the Ubaye, which flows through the valley. 
The idea pleased the Count, who not only gave his 
sanction to the scheme, but granted the new town 
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certain important privileges on the understanding that 
it should be called Barcelonnette, little Barcelona, 
after the home of his ancestors, the city where he 
himself had been brought up. And little Barcelona it 
remains, for it lies in its remote valley, shut off by 
mountains from the rest of the world. From whatever 
side you enter it you have to cross high passes. Col de 
Vars, Col de Larche, Col de la CayoUe, Col d'AUos, so 
that, until a few years ago, comparatively few strangers 
found their way to the little mountain town. But the 
automobile is afraid of nothing, and to-day Barcelon- 
nette is quite a caravanserai for motorists. 

The room that evening was full of them. They 
came crowding in, in their thick coats, their veils flung 
back, their faces red and shiny with the rain and the 
cold mountain air, noisy, cheerful, hungry. Everybody 
wanted to be served first. "* Marie I du pain ! " " Seigneur 
Dieu! do you call this helping of chicken?" The 
waitresses ran hither and thither, pushing each other 
aside, calling to impatient guests, gathering up dirty 
plates with one hand, scattering clean ones with the 
other, dropping knives and forks in their excitement 
Even the landlord was pressed into service, and hurried 
in and out holding bunches of bottles by the necks. . . . 

All night there was a going and coming of motors in 
the Place Manuel, and, as the French chaujffeur is not 
the quietest of drivers, the air was filled with the noise 
of roaring, so that when we did manage to fall asleep 
we dreamed of dragons, and monsters, and horrors of 
all kinds. 

Somewhere about six we became conscious of a 
louder roar than usual, and looking out of the window 
saw below us the big grey P.L.M. motor setting out for 
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its long journey northwaid. For a moment we felt 
tempted to call out and say we would continue our 
expedition as far as BrianQon, but while we hesitated 
the horn sounded, the wheels began to turn, and the 
heavy car rolled its way out of the Placa 

By the time we had breakfasted the sun was out, 
and, after visiting the old church, we walked alcmg by 
the river to Faucon, the birthplace of Saint Jean de 
Marthe, founder of the Order of the Trinity. Not that 
I knew anything about Faucon at the time, or had 
even heard of Saint Jean de Marthe. It was quite by 
chance that we took the road up the Ubaye, and even 
then I doubt if we should have gone so far, had we not 
been tempted by the meadows, filled just then with 
autumn crocus, purple bugloss, harebells, yellow goat's- 
bill, and flames of crimson berberis shooting up here 
and there from the carpet of scented clover. I already 
had my hands full, when, happening to look up, I saw, 
just where the mountains close in upon the narrow- 
ing valley, a hill crowned by a quaint village. The 
nearer we drew the quainter it looked, half buried in 
olive and fig trees,- its old dock tower rising in the 
midst, the brown houses gathered like fortificatk>ns 
around it 

We had reached the farmyard, which represents the 
place, and were looking up at the statue of a monk, 
while my husband read aloud the inscription, when 
someone accosted me. 

*' Madame is English ? " 

I turned, surprised, to find a delicate-looking boy of 
seventeen. 

« Yes," said I, « we are English." 

His face flushed with pleasura *' May I show you 
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the village' 7 " he asked eagerly. *' It is very interesting, 
and as it is my birthplace I know it" 

I thanked him, and asked where he had learned to 
speak my tongue. 

" At the collie/' said ha " But the tonic accent is 
very hard. If I may speak to you and hear you it 
will help me. I have never met an English person 
before." 

So we were taken ronnd the villi^e, the Castrum 
Falcona of the Bomans, the old Saint Marie des Noix, 
and that is how we first heard of Jean de Marthe, the 
Deliverer of Captives. For, after we had looked once 
more at the statue raised to him in 1904 by the in- 
habitants of the whole valley, our friend took us to see 
what is left of the house where the saint was bom, the 
home of the Seigneur Euphremius de Faucon, and his 
wife, Marthe, daughter of Baymond de Fenouillet. It 
seems that Marthe had from the first made up her 
mind that her son should be a saint, and, even as a 
baby, treated him with ** religious respect and rever- 
ence." When the parents moved to Marseilles in order 
to educate the child, his mother continued her line of 
training, taking him to the hospitals and prisons, en- 
couraging him to talk to the poor and sick, and to help 
and comfort them. Thus when Jean, still a child, 
went to the great school at Aix his character was 
already established, and he set to work, in his quiet 
way, reforming his fellow-students, making himself so 
beloved that, by the time he went to Paris, he already 
had quite a little following. But the mountain-bred 
boy could not live in the city. In vain the Bishop, 
Maurice de SuUy, showed his affection for him, and 
tried to interest him in theology and science. Jean 
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pined after the coontrj, till his health b^an to Bnfkr. 
He saw viBioxui, strange startling visions, unnsoal even 
for those day& One of them even appeared dniiog 
Ma8& He beheld the Angel of the Lord, in the form 
of a yonng boy, robed in white, with a red-and-blae 
oroes on his breast, and at his feet two slaveB, the one 
a Christian, the other a Turk, After this Jean hesitated 
no longer. He believed he had been called by Grod to 
found an Order for the redemption of slaves and cap- 
tives, and he ran away from Paris. For a time he lived 
in the woods with the hermit, F^lix de ValoLs, praying, 
fasting, meditating, the veil between this world and 
the next growing thinner and thinner, till one day 
another vision appeared to him, a white stag with a 
red-and-blue cross between his antlers. This decided 
him to start at once for Bom& He was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the new Pope, Innocent m., who had 
been his fellow-student at Paris, and had himself seen 
the vision of the Angel with the red-and-blue cross. 
Permission was given for the founding of the Order, 
and the Pope expressed his approbation in these words : 
" Hie est ordo approbatus, non a Sanctis fatbricatos, sed 
a summo solo Dea" The first monastery was founded 
in Borne, the second at Aries. The Order of the 
Trinity was the first Be^ng Order in Provence. 

Jean died in December 1213 at Bome and was 
buried in the monastery of Saint Thomas de Formia. 

Our young guide told us the story as we walked 
about the village. He looked so dreamy and ascetic 
that I felt inclined to ask whether he too saw visions 
of stags with red-and-blue antlers. But I think the 
modern system of education has put an end to such 
marvels in France. 
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" We owe you a very pleasant morning," said I. ** I 
had no idea I should find anything so interesting at 
Barcelonnette." 

"Are you going to Saint Pons?" asked the boy 
eagerly, " It is well worth the trouble. You will find 
there a friend of mine, who knows much more than I 
do about the valley." 

" And does he speak English ? " 

''Oh yes, he is very clever. He speaks many 
languages. He is going to England at Christmas, and 
he would be so pleased to meet English people. Will 
you ask for him ? " 

That afternoon we made our way down the valley 
to Saint Pons. We had already photographed the 
charming village with its old clock tower, when Mon- 
sieur le Cur6 came out of his presbytery and accosted 
us. I wish you could see him as I did, with his thick- 
nailed shoes, his ancient cassock, muddy with the soil 
he had been digging, his hands roughened by work, his 
beard more than a week old. I believe he was as poor 
or poorer than any man in the parish, yet he insisted 
on our coming into his house to refresh ourselves, and 
something in his kindly eyes made it impossible for us 
to refuse. Just as we were entering the door up came 
a handsome boy on a bicycle. Since that time Lucien 
Brun has become our friend and almost an Englishman. 
But I shall always see him as I saw him then, in the 
bare comfortless study with its piles of books and 
uncarpeted floor. 

The old cur^ swept some scattered pamphlets from 
the table, fetched a bottle of wine and a plate of 
biscuits, and we sat down on four crazy rush-bottomed 
chairs and began to talk. It was easy to see that 
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Lucien was a priyileged fayourite with the priest, who 
listened smiling as the boy ran on from l^^end to 
l^end. 

'* He has jost passed his Baccalaordat/' whispered the 
old man indulgently. "He wrote his thesis on the 
history of his own valley." 

I looked at the bright enthusiastic face of the boy. 
He was telling the story of the Roman senator. Saint 
Pons, how his mother, a bigoted pagan, learned from a 
priest of Jupiter that the son she was to bear would 
help to destroy her gods, and how the little Pons was 
converted in spite of all her precautions by wandering 
into a Christian church and hearing the words : '* Their 
gods are silver and gold, the work of men's hands." 

'* Why is this village named after him ? " I asked. 

"He is said to have preached here," replied the 
priest. 

'' Besides, he was a very great man in the province," 
said the boy. " It is even stated by Bouche that he 
converted the Emperor himselL But persecutionfi 
arose and the Romans wished to have him killed. So 
he was taken to the Amphitheatre at Cimiez, and tied 
to a torture instrument. called the horse. But the 
fastenings broke, and Pons was not hurt Then he 
was put on the wheel, but the wheel fell to pieces. 
They brought two fierce bears and set them against 
him, but the animals fell upon the guards and tore 
them, and then came and prostrated themselves at the 
feet of the Saint. They tied him to a stake and piled 
wood around him, but a great wind arose and blew the 
fire the other way, so that many of those who were 
assisting at the martyrdom were burned, and Saint 
Pons was not injured. So, at last, they took him to 
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a great rock overlooking the valley of the Paillon, and 
there they beheaded him. . . /' 

" And his head went floating down the river/' said I 
remembering the story of the old women of Falicon^ 
^* with a lighted candle on each side, and so by the sea 
to Marseilles, and was buried in the Abbey of Saint 
Victor." The boy paused a moment. 

'' But that is not all," said he. " As the head fell, 
the Devil entered into the Prefect Claudius, who had 
ordered the torment, and he began biting and eating 
his own tongue, so that it was dreadful to behold; 
while, as for his assistant Anubius, the demon tore his 
eyes from their sockets and left them hanging on his 
cheeks." 

'' I wish you would note it all down for me," said I, 
and as he took my notebook and pen I turned to the 
Cur^. *^ He should write a book himself," I added. 

'* Ho, ho I that will come," chuckled the priest, with 
satisfaction. '' It is not only the story of Saint Pons 
he knows ! He wiU have much to say, eh, Lucien ? " 
But the boy was absorbed in his work and did not 
hear. The old man smiled. 

" He has always been like that," said he. " I have 
known him since he was born. He served for me at 
Mass when he was no higher than my knee, and it 
was always the same, history, history, ' the history of 
my valley '." 

We went out presently, and sat in the garden, 
looking up at the hills, while the boy told me how 
Hannibal passed over the Col d'Allos and the Col du 
Mont Geneve, when he was on his way from Spain 
to Italy, and how, when the rocks barred his progress, 
so that the elephants could not proceed, he poured 
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vinegar on the stone and it cnunbled to powder. He 
spoke, too, of the frightful persecutions which took 
place during the Wars of Religion, and during the 
frontier wars, when, by way of precaution, all the 
crops were ordered to be destroyed, as had also been 
the case when Francis i. was at war with the Emperor 
Charles v. He gave, too, a blood-ourdling description 
of the destruction of the valley by the Marquis de 
Uxel in 1628, when the sparks from the bumii^ 
houses spread into the neighbouring valleys, and the 
murders and other horrors were such that the name 
of Uxel has never been forgotten. It is just two 
hundred years since the valley was united to France 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, and it was the Duke of 
Berwick, son of James n. and Arabella Churchill, who 
decided the question as to whether Baroelonnette 
should belong to France or Italy. 

''So you see," concluded Lucien, "that if I am 
French it is because of an Englishman, and I am 
very much obliged to your nation." 

We sat there a long time listening while they told 
us of the young men of Barcelonnette who every year 
migrate to Mexico, where they make fortunes, and 
return, milliouaires, to their native town to build the 
gorgeous villas we had noticed dotted over the valley. 
The Mexkans they are called. 

"Won't you come and have dinner with us?** I 
asked at last, rising to go. But the boy instantly 
became shy. 

" I will walk as far as the hotel with you," said he, 
" but then I must return." 

On the way we passed an old house, once part of the 
monastery of Saint Pons. Lucien told me that until 
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lately it had been used as the presbytery, and spoke of 
an old priest called Luchin, who, finding the living very 
poor, developed a scheme for selling seats in Paradise. 
Apparently he relegated his parishioners to the staUs 
or the gallery, according to the amount they paid. 

The village of la Conchette, near Barcelonnette, is 
celebrated as being the birthplace of the Patriot 
Manuel, the friend of Chateaubriand, and Deputy of 
La Vendue. 

It was almost dark when we parted at the door of 
the hotel. 

'' You will see me soon in England,'' said Lucien. 
'' I must come, since it is necessary for me to perfect 
my English." 

" It is a long way ; shall you not be homesick ? " 

" For a month," he answered — ^" perhaps two. But 
after that I shall not feel it so much. We are 
emigrants by nature." 

There was even more going and coming that night 
than on the previous one, and it was late before we 
were able to sleep. At four came three loud knocks 
on the door, and we rose to find it pouring with rain, 
black, miserable, and cold beyond words. There was 
no breakfast to be had, even the porter, after calling 
us, had gone back to bed, leaving the hall door ajar 
for us to find our way out as best we could. However, 
across the wet solitude of the Place Manuel we saw a 
little lighted caf4, where we found hot coffee and 
shelter until the autobus came and took us away down 
the valley of the Ubaye on our way to Digna 

It was a lonely ride. We met nobody whatever, 
except two postmen who were waiting, by the roadside, 
for the letters. As the bags were handed to them they 
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slung them over their shoulders without a word, and 
set off upwards into the mountains as if tfaey w^e 
going to deliver letters in Heaven. 

At Seyne, a stronghold of the Protestants during the 
Wars of Religion, we found rolls and coffee, and a very 
fine old church with a magnificent Romanesque door- 
way. It had stopped raining, and we could see how 
picturesque was the town perched on its hillskle, with 
the old belf rys rising above the roofs of the houses. 

When we started again the omnibus was fulL And, 
oh! the atmosphere! There was a man with cancer 
of the cheek, and an old lady next to him who 
saturated herself with some penetrating perfume. 
Directly we opened a window they all muffled th^n- 
selves up in their capes, and sneezed and coughed till 
we were obliged to shut it again. 

The gorge down which we have been running, sinoe 
Seyne, has opened, and the river is spreading out over 
its bed luxuriously, as a man spreads out his feet in 
his slippers after a walk in tight boots. It is delightful 
to hear the pretty stream prattling and murmuring 
with pleasure at the new-found comfort. And here is 
Pigne, the ancient Dinia of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

When I think of Digne I seem to see a long street 
lined with shadowy plane trees, and at the end a 
tall pillared fountain, where women are washing. 
Beyond the fountain is an ancient church, Notre Dame 
du Bourg, once the Cathedral. And on every side 
are the mountains, not closing in upon the town, but 
lying at a pleasant distance, inviting one to wander 
out across the meadows to explore the delicious valleys 
and gorges with which they are intersected. There 
are mountains green, mountains grey, mountains golden 
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brown, mountains purple and even black. And the 
air is always full of the sound of running water, for 
Digne is a home of the Naiads, and since the earliest 
times has been celebrated for its baths. They lie 
down by the river under a cliff, and are reported to 
be almost miraculous for rheumatism and affections 
of the joints. Madame de S^vign^ paid a long visit 
to the baths of Digne, and derived much benefit 
therefrom. 

As for the old town of Digne it lies crowded 
together against the lower slope of Mont Saint Charles, 
like all the hill towns of Southern France it is a maze 
of steep and narrow streets, walled in by tall grey 
houses. Sometimes these roads open out into little 
squares, from which stairways and alleys lead up or 
down. In the centre of the labyrinth stands the 
''big church" mentioned in Les Misirables. For it 
is Victor Hugo who has rendered Digne immortal. 
Even as we enter the modem suburb we find ourselves 
confronted with the convict, Jean Yaljean. Here under 
the magnificent plane trees of the Boulevard we find 
ourselves thinking, not of the great rival of Descartes, 
after whom the road is named, and whose statue stands 
in the place, but of the unhappy convict who stopped 
to drink at this fountain. Farther on, in the Pr4-de- 
Foire, we are reminded of him once more, for here he 
paused to drink again, so thirsty was he with his 
long tramp. And there is the Place de I'Evech^, 
with the printing office, beside which the wanderer 
sank down exhausted. As to the home of good Bishop 
Myriel, and his sister. Mademoiselle Baptistine, I am 
not so sure. I think it is where the Mayor now lives. 
But at every comer we seem to meet the old priest, 
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the short, sturdy man in his "violet, wadded great- 
coat, his violet stockings thrust into clumsy shoee. 
and the three-cornered flat hat with its gilded aooma." 
Something of his charm still seems to linger about 
the old town. These men and women are the children 
of those other men and women who *'came to the 
door to greet the Bishop as they did the sun." For 
he was not an imaginary character, Charles Francois 
Bienvenu Myriel. A, modern French writer identifies 
him with a Bishop of Digne named Miollis, who was 
also a very holy man, and much beloved by the poor. 
For myself, I thought that perhaps I found his oiiginal 
in a certain Manse Juliani Meirieu (a name closely 
resembling that of Myriel, by the way), who, on 
the 24th of February 1849, was consecrated Bishop 
of Digne in the old church of Notre Dame dn 
Bourg. We had found our way thither after leaving 
the old town. The sacristan was playing at bowls 
with the odroif but left immediately to show us the 
church. He it was who pointed out the tablet about 
Monseigneur Meirieu. 

" I remember him well," said he. " He died thirty- 
five years ago. I was a little boy, and we were all 
taken to see him lying in his coffin, in his bidiop's 
vestments. It was the first corpse I had ever seen, 
and for a long time afterwards I used to dream of 
him and fancy he was coming after me with his thin 
nose and wax-coloured face. I have seen many dead 
people since then, but when I picture them I always 
seen them as Monseigneur Meirieu." 

He went on to tell me how the Bishop had lived 
at the house now inhabited by the Mayor. "The 
palace would have been too large for a man who spent 
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all he had on the poor/' said ha '' He died without 
a penny. But he will never be forgotten; he was a 
true father to his people." 

I looked round the old church. What scenes has 
it not witnessed? Before the door are two rudelj 
sculptured lions, perhaps vestiges of the worshipping- 
place which stood here in those remote days before 
the Christian missionaries, Domnin and Vincent, came 
and converted the inhabitants of Civitas Diniensium. 
I wonder whether it was the virgin goddess Diana, 
whose cult was superseded by that of Notre Dame du 
Bourg ? At this old i^arble altar, possibly constructed 
and sculptured from a still more ancient altar, ELzAslt 
de Villeneuve, brother of Saint Boseline, used to say 
Mass when he was Bishop of Digne. 

And then think of the awful days when the plisigue 
raged in the town. At that time the Church of Notre 
Dame stood in the midst of houses ; indeed, we were 
told by the sacristan that it was the centre of Digne. 
And why is it now left standing alone ? That part of 
Digne has disappeared. 

" Madame la Paste came with all her terrors," said 
the man in his picturesque Provencal way. "The 
very sight of her drove the people mad. They tell 
of a man who fancied himself in a shipwreck, and 
began casting all his furniture out of the windows into 
the street Another threw his children out. A 
woman thought she could fly, and jumped off the 
cliff above the baths, and so was dashed to pieces. 
But the sight of the dead in the streets must have 
been the worst of all. They say there were fifteen 
thousand at one time, and that, look you, was a good 
number for Digne." 
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In a comer of the west wall of the south tranaept 
is a low door leading to a vault. It is hete that they 
keep certain bodies, discovered accidentally by work* 
men in the foundations of the Chapel of Ssint Jerome, 
now the Cathedral No one seems to know anything 
about these remains. They are the mummies I shall 
never forget the feeling of horror with which I beheld 
these poor grizzly relics of humanity. The sacristan 
had lighted his candle and gone in first, and I saw 
him, and my husband who had followed, walk over the 
dusty floor to the farther end of the little crypt and 
peer curiously at some dark tall object propped against 
the wall By the time I reached them my eyes were 
accustomed to the gloom, and I found myself, as it 
were, struck in the face by the horror of the thing. 
One of the bodies was standing, his head half turned^ 
his mouth open as his last despairing cry had left it. 
One had sunk dovm, his head drooping on his breast. 
But what was most terrible was that on their leather- 
brown bodies there were the marks of ropea Their 
arms had been tied to their sides, their feet fostened 
together. They do not bind dead people when they 
bury them ! 

" Who were they V* I gasped. 

The sacristan shook his head. 

"No one knows," said he. "They are called the 
soldier, the priest, and the nun." 

"And they were found walled up ?" 

The man smiled cheerfully. 

"There were curious things done in those days," 
said he. " For my part, I have often wondered about 
ces Messieurs. If it is true that she was a nun, eh ? "^ 

I turned away shuddering, and found myself looking 
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down at another mvmmy lying in a rough wooden box. 
Then I began to see that all the crypt was full of 
leathery fragments which had once been men, or parte 
of men, for there were legs broken off at the waist, and 
arms, and trunks, and ghastly grinning head& And 
suddenly it flashed over me that the thick dust with 
which the floor was covered was nothing less than the 
crumbled remains of other bodies. As I left the 
awful place I glanced back. The light of the candle 
was falling on the soldier's face, giving it a horrible 
lifelike appearance, and I could almost have declared 
that I heard the nun groan. Then half a, body which 
the sacristan had set up against the wall, feU, raising a 
cloud of dust, and, half stifled, I turned and fled. . . . 

It is evening. Everyone is out enjoying the delicious 
air. My window looks into the midst of one of the 
plane trees, so that I feel as if I were a bird in a nest 
peeping down into the street, which is so full that I do 
not believe anyone can be left indoors. The voices 
come up to me like the sound of running water, one 
could fancy a brook was chattering down the street. 
There are soldiers in white trousers, and handsome 
dark-eyed girls with splendid hair, there are babies led 
about by children themselves little more than babies. 
How strange to think that all this teeming human life 
will soon be represented by a few handfuls of dust, and 
that their joys and sorrows will be as entirely forgotten 
as those of the mummies of Notre Dame du Bourg ? 

All night I dreamed about them, fancied I saw that 
good Bishop of Digne, Elz^ar de Villeneuve, brother of 
the saintly Boseline, ordering them to be bricked up 
alive for some unnamable crime they had committed ! 
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Then the scene changed. Digne was no longer 
bat the old Civitas Diniensinm of the Sentii 
A temple to some heathen god was about to be erected 
on Mont Saint Charles on the site where the Cathedral 
now stands, and to ensnre the foundations they were 
building living slaves in among the stones; I could 
see (me poor wretch with his moutii open uttering a 
shriek. . . • 



Next day we left the lovely valley of the Bltone 
and set off by farain for Entrevauz. What a funny little 
train! It goes pufiBng along in its consequential, 
eight-miles-an-hour kind of manner, climbing up into 
inaccessible regions among acacias and sandy oliffis, 
Chen plungii^ down into valleys, such as that of the 
Asse, where thin jagged slabs of rock stand like 
great gateways through which the river, the rail, and 
the road have enough to do to find their way, so narrow 
is the passaga Sometimes they dimb one above 
another, the river at the bottom, as having the right 
of way. As a matter of fact, if the Asse would only 
behave in a more reasonable manner they might all 
go on the same level, and so save much time and 
trouble. But these mountain streams have wild un- 
tamable ways, and spread out, whenever they get a 
chance, in an irritating and perfectly unnecessary 
manner. So the road, the next comer, has had to 
follow the river higher up, climbing over rocks when the 
gorge gets narrow, and squeezing itself in between the 
bank and the cliff. As for the rail, it has been obliged 
to go where it can, since it can neither jump like the 
river nor climb like the road. So it burrows through 
the rook, peeping out now and t&en, but always hustled 
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and harried by the other two. After a time the gorge 
opens, or rather meets other gorges, and at the junction 
we find a pretty village called Barrime, lying among 
acacias, willows, and monntain-ash. 

The people in the train are amusing to watch. It 
is one of those long third-class carriages, with high 
wooden backs to the seats, and presently, when lunch- 
time arrives, everyone gets out parcels of provisions, 
till it looks like an old-fashioned restaurant full of little 
private boxes. Opposite is a family who have been 
staying up in the mountains, lliey have brought a 
chicken, which is carefully divided among them by 
jpapa, and one of the children, a dear little long-haired 
girl, gives half her meal to a hungry dog who prowls 
about looking for scraps. The sight of all these people 
eating makes us so hungry that, by and by, we get out 
at a wayside station to find some bread and ham and a 
bottle of wine, and so, we too feeding, by and by reach 
Entrevauz. 

I think as we crossed the drawbridge, and passed 
beneath the portcullis, we both wondered what kind 
of inn we should find in this little medisBval town. 
For Entrevaux has changed scarcely a whit since the 
Middle Ages. It still sits on its huge boulder behind 
the Var» surrounded by fortifications and guarded from 
the rear by the castle, which crowns the summit of 
the rocky needle to the north. Within the walls there 
is only just room for the houses and the church. The 
streets are so narrow and steep that scarcely any wheel 
traffic is possible. They go winding up and down, 
twisting and turning among the tall houses in such 
intricate contortions that it is very difficult to find 
one's way. tsTow and again when the lanes and alleys 
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get too tied up to proceed farther they form a kind 
of knot, a little square or triangle, with a fountain, and 
a tree or two. There you will find the women knitting, 
and babies playing and quarrelling. In the largest of 
these spaces, the pUice^ is the Hotel Baybaud, a Btately 
old house flanked by a round tower at either end» and 
over the door a balcony full of geraniums. The flowers 
gave us confidence, and, pulling back the mosq^iLto 
curtain, we entered a dark hall with a blue-painter 
barrel roof, and, at the end, a stone staircase leading 
up and down, up to the salle k manger and bedrooms, 
down to the kitchen and restaurant, which itself opens 
into another little place twenty or thirty feet below the 
level of the hotel entrance. It was all so quaint, 
so stately and old world that I think the house must 
have beea built by the lords of Entrevaux as a 
hostelry for their guests when they were full up at the 
castle. 

We were received . in the hall by Mademoiselle 
Baybaud, a handsome, demure-looking girl of eighteen, 
who introduced us to her mother in the salle it manger, 
Where they had been sitting at needlework, and we 
were forthwith taken up to the room with the balcony 
full of geraniums. Monsieur Baybaud did the cooking 
and managed the restaurant, leaving his wife and 
daughter free to attend to the housa And a very 
pleasant arrangement it was, for while we ate they 
would talk about the town, of which they were, like 
the other inhabitants of Entrevaux, inordinately proud. 
According to Madame it had the best water, the best 
air, of any town in France. And if you cared for 
scenery, well, were you not almost at the entrance of 
the Gorges de Daluis, the finest gorges in the world 1 
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Mculemoiselle said bat little, having been reared in 
matriarchal subjection. But when she found me alone 
she would dilate on the glories of the F^te of Saint 
Jean du D^rt, which takes place, on the Eve of Saint 
Jean Baptiste, at an ancient little chapel, built by the 
Templars, who had a convent on the old mule-path, 
climbing over the mountains between Entrevaux and 
Castellane. Then Entrevaux wakes up, and the people, 
headed by the clergy, come pouring over the draw- 
bridge, bearing the bust of Saint Jean, and make their 
way up to the desert with much firing of old muskets, 
and general noise and excitement In fact, it is a 
bravade such as we have already seen at Fr^jus in 
honour of Saint FranQois de Paule. 

But our real crony turned out to be a saddler and 
harness maker who lived in the base of the tower to 
the left of the hotel entrance. 

" So you are going to photograph our town," said 
he, as we emerged with the camera. ''You find it 
pretty ? " 

" It is wonderful," said I — " the most wonderful town 
I have seen in France." 

The answer seemed to please him mightily, and he 
swelled with pride. 

" It is because it is never touched," said he. " We 
of Entrevaux are content to live as our fathers lived ; 
we are not for ever pulling down and rebuilding as 
some people are." 

I asked if the town were healthy. 

" Healthy ? " cried the old man. " It is too healthy. 
One cannot die at Entrevaux, one lives on for ever. 
I have heard it said that even when Madame la Peste 
wished to pay a visit she had great difficulty in making 
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her wfty acroea the river. Even the Bishop of Glaa- 
d&ves, who had been seen in her company, was refused 
admission, and had to spend the night on tiie other aide 
of the Var sleepii^ under a tree." - 

Almost every comer of the town has its story, 
many of them dealing with that unhappy period when 
the Spaniards ruled in Entrevauz. They could never 
have taken the f ortreBS at all save for the treachery 
of the lord, Jacques de Glandeves, but having entered 
and established themselves they ruled despotically 
from the castle on the rock. Everyone resented tiieir 
presence, but no one dared to strike the first blow, 
till one day the barber was sent for to shave the Spanish 
governor. It was the opportunity for which the town 
had been waiting. As the man climbed his way up 
the long stair leading to the castle we may be sore 
the people watched him eagerly from the flau bdow. 
Would be do the deed? Would he be cau^t and 
flung over the battlements ? There was a pause. Tben 
suddenly a window opened high up on the rock. Some- 
one was calling to them, waving a bloodstained towel 
And a great shout arose as they pictured the foreigner 
lying back in his chair with his throat cut from ear 
to ear. Then they ran for the arms they had prepared, 
and fell upon the soldiers, and chased Uiem out of the 
town, and next day, reflecting that their lord might 
again betray them, they sent delegates, bearing the 
keys of the town and of the castle, to Prince Henry, 
the Dauphin, afterwards Henry n., who was at Avignon, 
asking him to protect them. The Prince was so de- 
lighted with the story that he promised them all kinds 
of privileges, declaring that, for the future, the town and 
the castle should belong to the Cro?ni, and that the 
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inhabitants themselves should have the r^ht of appoint- 
ing the Captain of the Citadel. Moreover, as soon as 
King Francis heard of the matter he sent a letter to 
the inhabitants of Entrevaux : 

" Dkab and Wkll-Bblovbd Pboplk, — ^We have heard, 
by the Sieur de Grignau, our lieutenant-General in 
Provence, of the goodwill and singular afiTection which 
you bear toward us, and that you do not wish to fall 
into any other hands than ours, for which we are ex- 
ceedingly thankful to you, assuring you that never 
were people better treated than you shall be, and that 
we wish, intend, and declare that you shall be and 
shall remain for ever free, clear, and exempt from taxa- 
tion, and that all our power shall gucud you from 
violence and oppression; b^ging you to receive for 
and in our name him who shall be sent by the said 
Sieur de Orignan for the tuition and surety of the 
place ; in doing which you will give us very singular 
and agreeable pleasure, and so, dear and well-beloved 
people, we pray the Creator to have you in His holy 
keeping. 

'' Written at Ang^ly the first day of August, 1542. 

(Signed) " F11AN901S et Bayard." 

So the fortunate little town continued to prosper, 
obliged now and then to bestir herself to protect her 
rights, as when the women arose in 1706 to protest 
against a tax on bread, wine, and com, and attacked 
the authorities so ferociously that they were with diffi- 
culty rescued by the military^ 

MadamTla FesU, too, sometimes paid them a visit and 
managed to find someone, less conscientious than the 
Bishop, to carry her over the Var. In 1640 she arrived 
from Toulon with a man named Moudin. In spite of 
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aU precautions thej managed to enter the town, and 
though the man was discovered and sent into quaran- 
tine, his dreaded companion remained and committed 
terrible havoc before she was expelled. Still, on the 
whole, Entrevauz seems to have led a peaceful and 
healthy existence. Even the Great Revolution failed 
to trouble it In 1793, Commissioners were sent, as 
they were to all parts, to deal with suspected persona. 
But they found their presence quite unnecessary, so 
tranquil and orderly was the little town. To be sure 
some of the malcontents went the length of throwing 
a bishop and two canons into the Var, but such little 
pleasantries were scarcely noticed in those tumultuous 
times, and Entrevaux may be regarded as one of the 
few towns in France which remained unaflfected by 
the great upheaval. 

To-day the castle on the rock is a military prison, 
and the space on the other side of the Var, where 
the Bishop of Gland^ves slept beneath the nut tree, 
is used as a parade ground. At one end are a few 
trees with seats beneath them, and here in the evening 
we used to sit and watch the recruits being drilled. 
It was an amusing sight to see the clumsy lads, just 
off the land, working away earnestly in their white 
tunics and knickers, their scarlet caps, blue harness, 
and puttees making bright spots of colour againat the 
old grey walls of the town. There were three who 
seemed as if they never would be able to keep in step 
or halt in line at the word of command. The aergeant^s 
voice would ring out clear against t\^ rocks, and 
now and then a very young officer in velvet cap and 
smart gold trappings would saunter past, and make 
some criticism. And still they marched and marched. 
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